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ROOME’S POINT is a crescent- 
shaped spit of sand separating the 
mouth of the Pocomico River from 
the waters of Chesapeake Bay. The end of 
the spit is decorated with one of those odd 
structures to which our lighthouse service 
is so partial—an octagonal house mounted 
on spreading, spindly piles, the whole look- 
ing uncommonly like a spider. 

The Broome estate comprises all the high 
ground back of the spit for more than four 
miles up the bay shore and a mile along the 
river. The mansion stands proudly on a 
bold bluff overlooking the river mouth. It 
is one of those square packing boxes with 
a “ cupalow ” so popular with the builders 
of the sixties. It has never been painted 
sincesthe first time, and its once white face 
bears streaks of rust from the gutters like 
the marks left by tears on dirty cheeks. 

One of the snuggest anchorages on the 
coast is under the bank upon which it 


stands. The river mouth itself forms a 
great basin three miles across, in which all 
the navies of the world might safely ride. 
One shore of it is as wild and deserted as 
the other. A mile or so up the river lies 
Absolom’s Island, with its oystering vil- 
lage, connected with the mainland by a 
causeway. 

On Decoration Day there was a battle- 
ship lying in the river. As Pen Broome 
flew in and out of the big house upon her 
interminable course, she had a distant view 
of the holiday crowds on the green common 
of the island. Black and white splotches 
represented the game of ball that was go- 
ing on between the island boys and the 
sailors, and black dots stood for the auto- 
mobiles of week-end trippers from the great 
world. Later Pen knew there had been a 
church supper under the big linden trees 
alongside the parsonage, and at night a 
dance up the county. 
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Ordinarily Pen was not given to resent- 
ing her lot; she was too busy. She had no 
personal interest in sailors or in the island 
boys, and very little in the county people, 
her own sort; but to-day the spectacle of 
holiday making brought an unbearable 
gnawing to her breast. 

Pen was no tame and pathetic figure. At 
twenty-four she was the sort of youngster 
that is made savage by pain. Next morn- 
ing, consequently, there was thunder in the 
air at Broome’s Point. 

Pen’s storms were rare and rather terri- 
ble. They cleared the air wonderfully. 
Perhaps it would have been better for that 
slack household if they had broken oftener. 

Black Aunt Maria Garner, seeing her 
young mistress’s face, rolled the whites of 
her eyes apprehensively, and propelled her 
unwieldy bulk about the kitchen with a sur- 
prising celerity. 

“Honey,” she said cooingly, “ Ah’m 
gwine beat yo’ up nice lil cheese soufflé fo’ 
yo’ lunch.” 

“ Go along with you, Aunt Maria!” cried 
Pen, with an exasperated laugh. “ I’m not 
going to be taken in with your cheese souf- 
fiés! If you want to please me, get your 
work done. Look at this kitchen!” 


“ Deed, honey, Ah done come at sunup 


this mawnin’. “Deed, honey, I dog-gone 
swear did I!” 

“What good is your coming at sunup, 
or at sundown, if you only rock your fat 
body on a chair and smoke that filthy 
pipe?” 

“Miss Penny, honey, I got the mos’ 
awfules’ misehy—”’ 

“ That’s enough of your misery. When 
I came in at that door, you started to move 
as spry as a kitten after its tail!” 

At this moment the head of Theodo’— 
Aunt Maria’s sixth, or thereabout — ap- 
peared outside the kitchen window. Aunt 
Maria, unseen by Pen, silently and fran- 
tically waved him back, but his momentum 
was too great, and in he came with his 
foolish, engaging grin. 

Pen whirled around. 

“What are you doing in the house at 
this hour?” she demanded. 

Theodo’s face turned ashy, but he still 
grinned. 

“ Ah—Ah jes’ come fo’ watah,” he 
stammered. 

“ And left your horses standing in the 
field!” stormed Pen. “You don’t want 
water. It’s only because you can’t’ keep 
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your trifling mind on your work for more 
than half an hour at a time. To-morrow 
is the 1st of June, and you haven’t got 
your plowing done—and everybody else’s 
corn is six inches high! Go back to your 
horses, and let me hear no more of water!” 

Theodo’ slunk out. 

But the storm did not really break until 
Pen, going to make her butter, found the 
broken paddle of her churn still unmended. 
She marched back through the kitchen and 
through the big pantry into the dining 
room, bearing the broken paddle like Nem- 
esis. Aunt Maria’s vast. body heaved in 
silent chuckles. 

“ Boss gwine catch it now, fo’ sho’!”’ she 
murmured. Waddling silently through the 
pantry, she put her ear to the crack of the 
dining room door. 

She was not disappointed, for lightnings 
were playing about the startled head of 
the elder Pendleton Broome. And indeed 
young Pen was sorely tried. Her father 
was an amiable incompetent who frittered 
away his time on a dozen unprofitable hob- 
bies while his estate fell into ruin about 
him. Of course, it was not his fault en- 
tirely, for it was a hopeless job to keep up 
an estate of twenty-five hundred acres with- 
out any money; and not an acre of it was 
salable. 

To get the smallest things done about 
the place required an expenditure of energy 
from Pen sufficient to have won campaigns. 
For weeks her father had been promising 
to mend her churn. Even with a whole 
churn she made butter under the greatest 
difficulties, for by the time he had got 
round to repairing the ice house it was too 
late to put up ice. She reminded him of 
that now—and of other things. 

Pendleton Broome essayed to pull the 
rags of his dignity about him, but without 
much success. He was one of these half- 
hearted little corpulent men, partly bald— 
an odd and pathetic figure in his old 
clothes, with an air of breeding still upon 
him. Often, when she was abusing him, 
the tears would suddenly spring into Pen’s 
eyes. 

“ But, my dear, I can’t keep my mind on 
butter!” he protested. 

“Tf I didn’t keep my mind on butter 
we'd all starve!” stormed Pen. 

“T intended to mend the churn,” he 
explained; “‘ but in Friday’s Sun-paper, as 
you know, another correspondent undertook 
to refute the arguments in my letter on the 
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Mendelian theory. In answering him I 
clean forgot about the churn.” 

“The Mendelian theory!” cried Pen. 
“ Will that feed us?” 

Her voice went off into wild, inextin- 
guishable laughter. The little man stared 
at her with an affronted air. Pen suddenly 
turned and flew out through the hall and 
across the porch. Her storms generally 
ended in this way—in tears. Nobody ever 
saw her cry, though. 

Running like a sandpiper, she skimmed 
across the weedy lawn, threaded the bor- 
dering shrubbery, and ducked through a 
gap in the palings. She ran along the edge 
of a little field behind the empty and ruin- 
ous tenant cottage, and into the woods by 
a faint path worn by her own feet and no 
others. 

Two hundred yards within the woods she 
came out in a little clearing upon a bench 
of land overlooking a pond densely hemmed 
in by a dense growth of trees and bushes, 
like a deep green bowl with brown water in 
the bottom. Here she cast herself down. 

The clearing contained—a strange sight 
in those rude surroundings—a little Doric 
temple dating from the eighteenth century. 
It was just a circle of plain columns hold- 
ing up a little flattish dome, the marble all 
silvery with lichen, and wistfully beautiful 
against the greenery. Within the columns, 
and open to the winds, was a raised grave, 
built of brick and topped with a marble 
slab carved with the Broome arms and with 
an inscription setting forth the virtues of a 
Pendleton Broome who died in 1720, at 
the age of twenty-three. 

This spot, perhaps because of its dis- 
quieting beauty, had long ago acquired a 
bad name in the neighborhood. It had 
been avoided by so many generations as to 
have become almost completely forgotten. 
Those of the natives who knew of the little 
temple would not have ventured near under 
any circumstances. 

Pen herself had stumbled on the place 
by accident years before, and had made it 
her own. With her own childish hands she 
had cleared out the undergrowth, and from 
time to time had planted ferns, violets, and 
moccasin flowers, until in the spring it was 
like a flower-bedecked chancel with her 
young kinsman lying in state in the center 
of it. 

Pen looked upon the long dead youth as 
the brother she had never had in the flesh. 
Once she had looked up to him as her big 
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brother, but lately he had become most 
lovably her junior, for he remained imper- 
ishably twenty-three. Not especially im- 
aginative, she nevertheless pictured him 
vividly in a plum-colored velvet suit with 
a flare to the skirt of his coat, Mechlin lace 
at his wrists and throat, and a sword at his 
side, with a tricorn hat, and with his chest- 
nut curls tied with a black moiré ribbon. 

The Broomes were a bright-haired, blue- 
eyed race; Pen had brought black hair into 
the family from her mother’s side. She 
pictured the earlier Pen mixing with the 
wits of his day with a bit of a swagger. 
According to family tradition he had died 
in London, and his body was shipped home 
to his inconsolable parents preserved in a 
cask of brandy. The stones of his little 
temple must have been brought from Eng- 
land, too, in the tobacco ships. How dear- 
ly that Pen must have been loved, this 
Pen thought, and she loved him the better 
for it. 

She cast herself down beside his grave 
and unpacked her heart. Of course, the 
real source of her pain had nothing to do 
with broken butter paddles. 

“Turkeys and chickens and ducks! 
Ducks and turkeys and chickens! Making 
butter three times a week, and canning all 
summer! Is that all there is to live for as 
long as I live? Ah, my dear, my dear, if 
I had you really—some one young to be 
with! But I’m shriveling up alone!” 

The place quieted her, as it always did. 
She became silent. By and by she turned 
her head sidewise on her arm, gazed down 
at the brown pond—which looked almost 
dusty in the sunshine—and thought of 
nothing at all. Her face smoothed out. 
Pen’s cheeks were not smooth like a doll’s, 
but had faint hollows of emotion that 
strangely stirred a man’s breast. Nor was 
she of brittle build, like a city maiden. 
Lying prone on the earth like that, her full, 
soft curves might have symbolized the 
morning of earth. 

This place was on the other side of the 
point. ‘Across the pond from where Pen 
lay, only a few hundred yards away, was 
the bay with its steamships passing up and 
down, but hidden from her by the inter- 
vening greenery. A little winding creek 
flowed in with the flood and out with the 
ebb. At low tide it lost itself in the sand 
of the beach outside. 

Nobody but Pen ever came near the spot. 
Year after year a white heron nested under 
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a tangle of vines that hung down into the 
water, and in the spring the great shad 
came flopping clumsily through three inches 
of water to spawn inside. Pen saw the 
white heron, with a cautious preliminary 
look around, enter the thicket that con- 
cealed her nest. She watched lazily for the 
bird to reappear. With every breath the 
girl was unconsciously drawing comfort 
from the earth upon which she lay. 

Finally she sat up with a sigh and patted 
her hair into place. Her “ sensible” look 
returned; a wry smile appeared about her 
lips. 

“ You fool!” she said to herself. ‘“ Wast- 
ing the best hours of the day! When you 
get back, even if the paddle is mended, it 
will be too hot to churn; and by night the 
cream will be too sour!” 

She rose, with a shake of her skirts, and 
walked sedately and somewhat self-con- 
sciously back to the house, though there 
was none to see her. As soon as she came 
out from the woods, the blue expanse of the 
river mouth was spread before her. The 
gray battleship lay out in mid stream, and 
off to the right was Absolom’s Island with 
its row of white cottages. She ducked 
through the fence and picked her way 
around the tangled shrubs. 

When she came out from under the mi- 
mosa tree, she was greatly astonished to 
see a strange man sitting on the porch be- 
side her father. Another step, and she saw 
that he was young; one more step showed 
him to be uncommonly good-looking. Pen 
stopped dead in her tracks. Sternly re- 
pressing the impulse to run, she stiffened 
her back, and, putting on a haughty ex- 
pression, marched on to meet the enemy. 

The hardest thing she had to do was to 
mount the porch. The steps had rotted 
away, and Pen’s father had put down a lit- 
tle box and a big box to climb up on “ until 
he got around to fixing the steps.” The 
boxes had been there for two years now. 
Somebody had gone through the top of the 
little box, and an odd piece of board had 
been laid across it. 

The young man was a tall fellow, bright- 
haired, ruddy, and smiling, with beautiful 
white teeth. He was wearing white flannel 
trousers of fine quality, rather soiled, and 
@ snowy shirt cut off at the elbows and 
Open to reveal a smooth, brown throat. 

Pen was taken by surprise. Something 
about him—the strong, bare neck like a 
column, the laughing eyes that had a sort 
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of hunger in them, too—turned her sudden- 
ly giddy. She was furious at her own 
weakness—and at him for being the cause 
of it. If in that moment he had said: 
“ Come!” and had walked off with a curt 
jerk of the head, she would have had to 
follow. It was the secret consciousness of 
this that appalled her. 

Fortunately for her, he was civilized. 
He merely smiled, as a gentleman may, in 
frank admiration—but not too frank. He 
was clearly what Pen called a gentleman— 
the first she had seen in so many months! 
It was comforting to be assured that they 
still walked the earth. 

As if in a dream, she heard her father 
saying: 

“ Mr. Donald Counsell — my daughter. 
Her name is Pendleton Broome, the same 
as my own. It is a family custom.” 

She heard the young man apologizing 
for his appearance. 

“T never expected to—” 

Pen caught him up sharply. 

“ Find white people here? You wouldn’t, 
from the look of the place!” 

Both men were disconcerted by her 
bruskness. Pen was horribly ashamed of 
herself. 

“T will not blush! I will not blush!” 
she said to herself, glaring out across the 
river. 

After the first glance she never looked at 
the young man again, but was nevertheless 
tinglingly conscious of his aspect—the fine 
lines of his body, his fair tanned skin, and 
always of those merry, speaking, wistful 
eyes. 

“ What has happened to me? What has 
happened to me?” a little voice within her 
seemed to be wailing. 

The young man tried to smooth things 
over. 

“ What a heavenly spot! As I have al- 
ready told your father, I’m loafing down 
the bay in a canoe.” 

“What do you do when the wind 
blows?” asked the elder Pendleton. 

“ Oh, I go ashore and sit and smoke by 
my fire.” 

“ Don’t you get lonely?” 

A shadow crossed the young man’s open 
countenance. 

“ No—I’m fed up with people,” he said 
shortly. “ That is, city people,” he added, 
with a glance through his lashes at Pen. 

A sudden flame of jealousy burned Pen’s 
breast. 

















life!” she thought. “Oh, what a fool I 
am!” she promptly added. 

Pendleton glanced admonishingly at his 
daughter. Where was the courtesy to 
strangers for which the Broomes were fa- 
mous? The glance was wasted upon Pen. 
An awkward silence resulted. 

Finally the young man said politely: 

“IT came to see if I could get some but- 
ter and eggs.” 

“ Certainly,” said Pen stiffly. “ Eggs 
are twenty cents a dozen, butter forty cents 
the pound.” 

She bit her tongue as soon as it was out, 
but could not have helped herself. Some 
power stronger than her will forced her to 
put her worst foot foremost. Pendleton 
pére was frankly shocked, but the young 
man was not put out at all. He grinned 
at her delightfully, and murmured, too low 
for her father to hear: 

“Cheap at half the price!” 

That did not help Pen. 

“ He’s laughing at me!” she said to her- 
self in a rage. “ Thinks he can have me at 
his own price! He’ll see!” 

Pendleton coughed behind- his hand as 
a direct reminder to Pen of the time-hon- 
ored hospitality of their house. Pen didn’t 
get it. The effort to master her inexpli- 
cable emotions made her look almost 
stupid. In the end Pendleton himself was 
obliged to say: 

“ You will have dinner with us?” 

Counsell’s face lighted up. 

“ You are very kind, sir, but—” 

He looked at Pen again. 

“We'll be pleased to have you,” Pen 
said, as primly as a schoolma’am, and de- 
spising herself for it. Why couldn’t she be 
natural ? 

“Well, thanks, I will,” Counsell said 
heartily. “After three days in camp, a 
square meal will be a godsend! I may say 
I'm no great shakes of a cook.” 

Pen’s breast warmed at the thought of 
feeding the youth. The word “ dinner” 
had the effect of recalling her scattered fac- 
ulties. Her mind flew to the question of 
the resources of her limited larder. The 
ham bone? Impossible! Stuffed eggs— 
lettuce—radishes—strawberries? 

“ There’s that bottle of my three-year- 
old grape wine,” Pen reflected. “Not 
enough for a hungry man. He’s so vigor- 
ous! If I could put it off until half past 
one, I might get the boys to catch me some 
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“There have been many women in his_ soft crabs. 








No, the tide is too high. I 
have it—the cheese soufflé!” 

Excusing herself, she went into the house 
to get her preparations under way. In the 
hall she came to a dead stop with her arms 
hanging limply, and looked into the future 
with a sort of horror. Her thought was: 

“I’m a goner! I have lost myself—lost 
myself!’ 

She pulled herself together with a jerk 
and flew into the kitchen, where for the 
next half hour things hummed. Aunt Ma- 
ria Garner loved to cook for company. 

Later, having changed her dress, Pen was 
setting the table. Through the open win- 
dow she could hear her father retailing the 
Broome family history in the slightly 
throaty voice of self-importance. Pen knew 
his tale by heart. 

“Settled here since 1710 — twenty-five 
hundred acres. The estate runs four miles 
up the bay shore. The first house built 
here was a fine Colonial mansion with a pil- 
lared portico. Burned by the British on 
their expedition against Washington in 
1814. A comfortable farmhouse with great 
chimneys arose out of its ruins. The pres- 
ent structure was erected in 1869. This 
was the style then—a great square block 
with a cupola. Considered magnificent in 
its day. Very fine rooms. You'll see them 
presently. It contains the oldest bathroom 
in southern Maryland — unfortunately out 
of order at present. 

“This house was built by my father on 
his return from Peru. He was a man of 
resource. When everybody hereabouts 
was ruined by the war, he emigrated to 
South America. Got in with the right peo- 
ple in Peru, and made a great fortune in a 
year or two. Invested it in Peruvian bonds. 
He returned and laid out the old family 
place on a princely scale—princely. Laid 
out twenty miles of roads through the 
woods for his guests to take horse exercise. 
At one time he had five hundred employees 
on the place, white and black. How well 
I remember, as a child, when the family 
departed for Newport — where my father 
had another place—they would all be lined 
up to say good-by in a double row extend- 
ing far beyond the gate. We would walk 
between, and my father would always shake 
hands with each one and say a few kind 
words. There was scarcely a dry eye 
among them!” 

Pen, listening to this innocent tale. felt 
her cheeks burn. 
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“ Unfortunately there was a revolution 
in Peru,” Pendleton concluded, with a sigh. 
“The dastardly cutthroats who seized the 
reins of government repudiated the obliga- 
tions of their country.” 

“ In other words, the bonds were N. G.,” 
murmured Counsell. 

“Exactly! My father’s fortune was 
swept away overnight. Since then it has 
been a struggle—too much land and too 
little money; but I look for better times.” 

Counsell asked a question. 

“ The railway,” Pendleton answered with 
an air. “The Broome’s Point Railway. 
It will terminate in that gully down to the 
right there. It was first projected forty 
years ago, the right of way all graded, and 
the trestles built ready for the rails. Un- 
fortunately there was chicanery somewhere, 
and construction was held up. Since then 
the enterprise has been revived from time 
to time, but something has always hap- 
pened. It will, it must, come some day. I 
am bringing influence to bear. I have made 
liberal offers of land to the promoters. We 
have the finest harbor on the coast here. 
Baltimore is jealous. Powerful interests 
were brought to bear against the project 
the last time it was started. Trumped-up 
charges were laid against the promoter.” 

“ And what happened to him?” inquired 
Counsell. 

“ Well, he’s in jail at present,” said Pen- 
dleton ruefully; “ but he will come out with 
flying colors. He enjoys my entire con- 
fidence. He explained everything to me. 
The railway must come before long. My 
place is all laid out in town lots.” 

Pen gritted her teeth. She could picture 
the worldly-wise young man laughing at 
her foolish little father from behind his 
grave face. 

She called them in to lunch. She was 
painfully conscious of the discrepancies of 
her house, but as a matter of fact Counsell 
was astonished when he entered. 

Pen had full control within the house, 
and the squalor was left out of doors. The 
furniture—what there was left of it—dated 
from the same ugly period as the house, but 
there were certain touches. The lofty 
rooms were cool, inviting, full of charm. 
Poor as the Broomes were, one could never 
mistake it for other than a lady’s house. 
Particularly attractive was the dining room 
with its velvety smooth walnut table, the 
handmade mats, the dull old silver, the 
flowers, the delicious-looking food. 
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“ Oh, but I’m hungry!” Counsell said in- 
voluntarily, showing all his white teeth. 

Glancing at Pen, he found her eyes ob- 
stinately hidden, but she betrayed a dimple. 

Not until she heard Counsell pick up his 
knife and fork did she venture to look at 
him. She had been waiting for the moment 
when his attention would be distracted by 
food. 

The smooth turn of his ruddy cheek and 
his long, curved lashes hurt her with de- 
light. There was something affectingly 
boyish about him, for all his strength and 
his assured air. Pen yearned to mother 
that shining head against her breast. She 
did not look at him again, yet she was 
aware of every mouthful he took, and every 
mouthful gave her satisfaction. 

Pendleton Broome opened his eyes at the 
spread. The glance of reproof that he sent 
across to Pen suggested that while hospi- 
tality was the first law of the Broomes, 
still there should be reason in all things. 
From that moment, with true male con- 
sistency, he began to cool toward their 
guest. 

Nevertheless, charmed to have a sophis- 
ticated listener, he aired all his quaint and 
impractical theories. He dabbled in chem- 
istry, among other things, and had a great 
store of pseudoscientific patter. Counsell 
listened politely and made suitable rejoin- 
ders, but never lost an opportunity of try- 
ing to draw Pen into the talk. 

Pen, resisting his efforts, was neverthe- 
less secretly delighted with his adroitness. 
It made her realize how she had been hun- 
gering for the graces of intercourse. 

Once Counsell asked her directly: 

“Do you know New York?” 

“TI went to school there.” 

She named a famous finishing school. 
Counsell could not but look his surprise. 

“T had a legacy,” said Pen demurely. 

Her father frowned. 

“ Then you know people in New York?” 
Counsell said eagerly. 

She shook her head. 

“T have not kept up with the girls.” 

“She deliberately dropped them!” her 
father put in with an aggrieved air. “ It is 
the infernal Broome pride. She was most 
popular in school.” 

Pen laughed lightly. 

“Northerners are different,” she said. 
“ They don’t make a merit of their depart- 
ed glories.” 

It was her way of letting Counsell know, 
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without being disloyal to her father, that 
she did not share in her elder’s delusions. 

The young man looked at her in a new 
way. It was the first inkling of her real 
nature that she had given him. Pen felt 
his look through and through her. 

Pendleton took advantage of the pause 
to secure the floor again, and held it for 
some time; but he had to eat, too. As soon 
as he stopped talking to chew, Counsell 
turned to Pen. 

“Tsn’t it rather lonely here?” 

“ Mercy, no!” laughed Pen. 
much to do!” 

“TI suppose there are lots of agreeable 
people in the neighborhood?” 

“Up the county—oh, yes,” said Pen. 

“ And no doubt you have all sorts of jol- 
ly parties?” 

“ They do,” said Pen briefly. 

“ Not you?” 

Pen explained. 

“The road from here up the neck that 
connects us with the world has become im- 
passable for motors, even if we had one. 
Even a buggy can scarcely get through 
now. By road it’s twelve miles to the near- 
est white man’s house—excepting the squat- 
ters. Our only way of communication is 
by motor boat with the island. Our friends 
do not live on the island, and we’ve no way 
of getting up the county.” 

“Have you no white neighbors at all?” 
he asked, aghast. 

“ Old Mr. Weems Locket, who keeps the 
lighthouse.” 

“No white woman near?” 

Pen shrugged. 

“No special hardship in that. 
men just as well as women.” 

“ Nobody but the light keeper?” 

“Oh, yes! In bad weather the buckeyes 
and the pungey boats lie under our bank, 
and the skippers come ashore to call on 
father and use the telephone.” 

“In winter it must be hard.” 

“Oh, things are never really so bad as 
they seem to one who doesn’t know tnem!” 

Just the same, his sympathetic voice 
drew something out of her. For the first 
time she gave him her eyes freely—won- 
derful dark, glowing eyes that won from 
him something which he never got back 
again. Her laughing, somber glance said 
as plainly as if the words had been spoken: 

“The winter here is terrible!” 

His eyes laughed back in hers, surren- 
dering, and for an instant they were cone. 
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This brief interchange was terribly sweet 
to Pen —so sweet that it frightened her. 
For some time afterward she was quite stiff 
with him, and his eyes reproached her. 
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WHEN they left the table and went out 
on the porch, Counsell made a deliberate 
move to separate Pen from her prosy 
father. With all his politeness, the young 
man had a resolute air. 

“T think this is simply the finest site for 
a house that I have ever seen,” he said to 
the girl. “ Let’s walk out and look over 
the edge of the bank.” 

Pen’s heart leaped, and then sank again, 
remembering the morning’s work still un- 
finished, and the afternoon’s work un- 
touched. Pendleton looked injured, but no 
one paid the slightest attention to him; so 
he pretended to recollect something impor- 
tant that he had to do, and went into the 
house. 

“ Just for a few minutes!” Pen pleaded 
with her sterner self. 

Before she was aware of having given in, 
she found herself stepping down from the 
porch. She and Counsell strolled across 
the neglected lawn, matted with horse mint 
—too spicy a vegetable to the taste of the 
stock that wandered over the place. The 
drive, once paved with shell, made a wide, 
circular sweep in front of the house, but 
the shell had also disappeared under the 
horse mint. 

Pen had dug up part of the old bed in- 
closed within the drive, and had put in a 
few dahlias. These she had essayed to 
protect from the horses and cows and sheep 
by a miscellaneous barricade of boxes and 
boards. She blushed for it now. She 
couldn’t explain to Donald that she had an 
instinct for flowers that had to find some 
outlet. 

The earthen bank was sixty feet high. 
In the days of the mansion’s glory an in- 
genious gardener had planted honeysuckle 
at the base to keep it from washing, and 
now the tangled vines swept all the way up 
to their feet in a bottle-green wave flecked 
with the foam of its pale blossoms. The 
scent of it was dangerously enervating to 
youth. 

“The whole world down here is full of 
honeysuckle,” murmured Don. “In the 
evening you can smell it far out in the 
bay.” 

A lovely panorama was spread before 
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them, which the light haze customary to 
that soft land endowed with a curiously 
moving quality. For a while their eyes 
ranged back and forth from Absolom’s Is- 
land on the one side and out over the in- 
tenser blue of the bay. At their feet rode 
a battered old schooner with a deck load 
of cordwood. Down at the left the octag- 
onal lighthouse on its spindly legs was just 
within range of their vision. 

“ My camp is down there,” said Don. 
“It’s on the other side of the old wharf. 
The curve in the beach hides it.” 

They sat down with their feet hanging 
over the edge. Pen’s conscience was pro- 
testing more faintly now. She had recov- 
ered from her surprise attack and had her 
forces pretty well in hand. She found that 
she was safe if she avoided looking at him. 
There was something leaping out of his 
eyes that simply confounded her. 

They talked about anything and nothing. 
He wanted to make her talk, whereas she 
desired to hear him; so they fenced. The 
little undertones of bitterness and self- 
mockery in Pen’s laughter struck powerful- 
ly on the man’s imagination. It appeared 


that this girl most decidedly had a flavor 


of her own. 

He was reluctant to talk about himself, 
and Pen could not ask questions. Conse- 
quently her hungry ears were obliged to 
pounce on the implications of his talk for 
information. 

He was of the great world, it appeared. 
He knew everybody. He was not a mere 
Philistine. He knew books, pictures, music 
—all that Pen thirsted for; and the people 
who made such things were among his 
friends. 

“Though I’m only a common stock- 
broker,” he put in with a laugh. 

This pleased Pen. 

“ T wouldn’t want an artist for a lover,” 
she thought, and blushed for the thought. 

He was exactly what she wished him to 
be. It seemed magical that such a man 
should have been brought into her life, if 
only for an hour or two. Only for an hour 
or two! She kept telling herself that 
firmly. 

“ He'll be gone to-morrow, and I'll be 
wishing he had never come!” 

That was the explanation of the bitter- 
ness. She did ask him one question. 

“ How on earth did you come to stray 
down here?” 

“T read somewhere, years ago,” he said, 
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“what a lovely and little known country 
there was on the western shore of Chesa- 
peake Bay. I keep a canoe and a little 
tent handy in a clubhouse in New York. 
Whenever the world is too much with me, 
I just paddle off for a few days.” 

Pen’s few minutes lengthened out into an 
hour, and she simply had not the strength 
to send him away. In the end her father 
was seen approaching, his discolored straw 
hat placed just so, a jute bag over his arm. 

“I’m going over to the island to get the 
mail,” he said to Counsell in an offhand 
tone. “ Like to come along? It’s consid- 
ered very picturesque.” 

Counsell looked at Pen in indecision. He 
most assuredly did not want to go, but per- 
haps the best way to make headway with 
the girl was to be agreeable to the old man. 

“'Won’t you come, too?” he asked. 

Pen shook her head. 

“T’ve a hundred things to do.” 

“ Couldn’t I help?” he asked eagerly. 

Pen laughed clearly. 

“ Heavens! What do you know about 
turkey chicks, or making butter, or clean- 
ing house?” 

He still hesitated. Pen arose briskly. 

“ Run along,” she commanded. ‘“ When 
you come back, perhaps you'll stay to 
supper.” 

She had not intended to ask him. It 
was surprised out of her. It surprised her 
father, too. 

“Was that necessary?” his elevated eye- 
brows asked. 

He did not like this young man as well 
as he had in the beginning. 

Counsell blushed red with pleasure. 

“ That is very kind,” he said. 

“Then mind you’re back in time,”’ said 
Pen, leaving them. “ You never can tell 
about the engine in our boat.” 

She flew about her work. The butter 
got itself made, and the eggs collected. 
Sundry small chicks were treated for the 
gapes, and the far-wandering turkeys were 
rounded up. Preparations were set on foot 
for a real Maryland supper—soft crabs, 
fried chicken, hot biscuits, strawberry short- 
cake. If Pen had had her way, she would 
have stuffed her young man like a Strass- 
burg goose. 

All afternoon she was filled with an ex- 
citement that was neither wholly pleasur- 
able nor wholly painful. Her heart would 
keep rising in her throat, and stern disci- 
pline was required to put it down. Finally 

















she tidied up the house. She lingered in 
the guest room, her hand caressing the 
white spread, while she debated whether 
she might ask him to spend the night. She 
foresaw her father’s look of disapproval. 
That did not influence her much; but she 
decided against it with a firm shake of the 
head. 

“Only prolong the agony,” she said to 
herself, with her little smile of self-mockery. 

In the midst of her activities she often 
found time to run out on the porch, where 
she could observe the progress of the Pee 
Bee—a slab-sided little marine monster that 
plowed fiercely through the water at the 
rate of five miles an hour. It would take 
her father and Counsell fifty minutes to go 
and come if they did not loiter, but Pen- 
dleton Broome would be sure to want to 
show his guest the island, and incidentally 
to show off Counsell to the islanders. He 
would get into talk with men at the store. 

Sure enough, it was four o’clock before 
they started home. Halfway over, the Pee 
Bee suddenly stopped. Pen could see her 
father crouching over the engine in the way 
she knew so well. Counsell was perched 
up on the bow, looking toward Broome 
Point. So much the better for him if he 
knew nothing about engines. 

Time passed and they did not budge. 

“ How bored he must be!” Pen thought 
anxiously. “It will sicken him of us!” 

At last the little motor boat began to 
move ahead by fits and starts, Pendleton 
darting to and fro between wheel and en- 
gine. How familiar Pen was with the little 
comedy that was taking place on board! 
Her father would never let anybody else 
steer. 

When the Pee Bee finally passed under 
the bank, Pen could still follow her prog- 
ress by the noise she made. She arranged 
matters so that supper should come on the 
table just at the moment when the dis- 
gruntled men crossed the porch. 

She had put on her black net evening 
dress, which had been made over three 
times. A red peony in her corsage fresh- 
enedjit up a good deal, but in the end Pen 
threw the flower away. 

“Too coquettish!” she said, jeering at 
her reflection in the mirror. 

She had no idea how lovely she looked, 
with her perfect neck and arms, her fine, 
capable hands a little roughened by work, 
her eyes big with feeling yet determinedly 
reticent, and those soft, red, bitter lips. 
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Her heart sunk fathoms deep when Pen- 
dleton came in alone. 

“‘ Where’s Mr. Counsell?” she asked very 
casually. 

“ Stopped in his tent to tidy up a bit,” 
said Pendleton. 
began reprovingly. 

“You’d better do the same,” Pen coolly 
interrupted. 

Pendleton dropped the bag of mail in 
the hall and went upstairs, registering dis- 
approval in every step. Pen rushed the 
supper out into the oven again. Her heart 
was singing. 

Though it was still bright out of doors, 
the dining table was lighted by a red-shad- 
ed swinging lamp. To be sure, the shade 
was only of paper, but none the less it 
made a cheerful glow. 

When Counsell came into the room, his — 
good manners failed him. He stopped — 
short and stared at Pen in silence. Pen ~ 
could not look at him. 

“He’s amused at my silliness, dressing 
up in these old rags!” she said to herself. 

At the table they gave Pendleton Broome 
full sway, and it improved his humor. 
Counsell had discovered that it pleased Pen 
best to have him encourage her father. 
The young man’s conversation with her 
was limited to compliments on the wonder- 
ful viands. Pen received it with her little 
twisted smile. She knew he meant it, but 
it hurt—how it hurt! 

Why did it hurt? Because it signified 
nothing. Nothing would come of it. A 
long course of self-discipline had taught 
Pen never to build on the prospect of hap- 
piness, in order that she might be saved a 
crushing disappointment when happiness 
failed to materialize. 

At the conclusion of the meal Counsell 
got his reward when it appeared that Pen- 
dleton, owing to the time he had wasted on 
the river, still had his chores to do about 
the place. He departed for the barn. Aunt 
Maria Garner waddled back and forth, 
clearing the table and rolling her eyes at 
the guest. She was not a well-trained 
servant. 

“Shall we go outside, Miss Broome?” 
suggested Counsell. 

“* Mosquitoes!” said Pen, smiling. 

She led the way into the great dim draw- 
ing-rooms on the other side of the hall. 
The only illumination came from a piano 
lamp with a yellow paper shade standing 
beside an old ebony upright. 








“Was it necessary—” he | 
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“You play?” asked Counsell. 

“Not for you,” said Pen promptly. 
“You know too much!” 

“ Anyway, I'd rather have you talk to 
me,” he said. “ We haven’t started to get 
acquainted yet.” 

“What’s the use? 
cried Pen’s inner voice. 

Her little painful smile tantalized him. 

“ You mock at everything I say,” he said 
involuntarily. 

“ Not at you,” said Pen. “ At myself!” 

“JT don’t understand you at all,” he 
complained. 

“ And you have known so many girls!” 
said Pen, drawing down the corners of her 
lips. 

“Yes,” he said; “but never one like 
you. In town they seem to be cut out 
pretty much to a pattern—some well cut, 
some badly, but all the same pattern.” 

“He’s a good-natured sort,” reflected 
Pen. “He thinks I expect to hear this 
sort of thing.” 

There they sat side by side on the big 
sofa in the seductive half light of the great 
room; but something was the matter. They 
made no progress. Perhaps, having desired 
this moment so much, the realization of it 
frightened them. With too much feeling 
they were dumb. 

They did not know each other well 
enough to be comfortably silent together; 
so each made various attempts to start 
something, which only resulted in utter ba- 
nality. They found themselves talking as 
primly as a couple in an old-fashioned ro- 
mance. The sources of laughter were 
frozen up; and the more self-conscious they 
became, the stiffer grew their tongues. 

It was chiefly Pen’s fault. She got the 
notion in her head that he merely desired 
to repay her hospitality with a little gal- 
lantry, and she blighted his warm overtures 
as with a frost. It was due to her fatal in- 
stinct to guard against a pain which might 
be more than she could bear. 

However, the young man was determined. 
Moreover, he had a reputation to keep up. 
More experienced than Pen, he had learned 
how a little naturalness clears the air, and 
he was resolved to speak his mind no mat- 
ter how hard she made it for him. In the 
end he blurted it out awkwardly. 

“Why shouldn’t I tell you? A fellow 
like me—knocking about—making a joke 
of everything — one gets the notion that 
girls are charming, useless creatures you’ve 


What’s the use?” 
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got to put up with because they’re so 
charming. Lots of them are useless with- 
out even being charming. It makes a man 
cynical; and then to meet one more charm- 
ing than any, and useful/ Oh, I express 
myself rottenly! Well, it gives one a jolt. 
One has to rearrange all one’s ideas.” 

This was simply more than Pen could 
bear. She insisted to herself that it was 
simply gallantry on his part. Gallantry is 
part of the Maryland tradition. She 
laughed in a way that made him turn a 
dull red. 

“Thanks for the word ‘ useful,’” she 
said. 

The sullen, hurt glance he bent on her 
seemed to say: 

“You’re charming, 
prickly!” 

That put a finish to their conversation. 
To the outward view, they presented the 
spectacle of two normal young people 
slightly bored with each other, and ex- 
changing perfunctory remarks; but in real- 
ity each was suffering keenly. Pendleton 
Broome returned to the dining room, where 
they could hear him rattling the newspaper, 
and they were ready to wish that he 
would come in and separate them in their 
unhappiness. 

Finally Counsell got the idea that Pen 
wished to be rid of him. After all, he had 
been hanging about the place all day. He 
rose to go. 

“ This is the end!” said Pen’s heart; but 
her face only showed a polite and wistful 
blank. 

“ You'll be moving on to-morrow, I sup- 
pose,” she said to Counsell. 

“TI suppose so,” he replied sullenly. 

Pen greatly wished to say, “‘ Well, don’t 
forget us,” or something of the sort, light 
and friendly, but she could not get the 
words out; and of course he took her si- 
lence to mean that it was all one to her 
whether he went or stayed. 

But he could not go like that. He hung 
indecisively at the door of the room. Fi- 
nally he blurted out like a boy: 

“TI say, what’s the matter?” 

“Why, nothing!” answered Pen, with a 
startled look. 

“This afternoon we were like pals. 
What have I done to offend you?” 

“ Nothing whatever,” Pen assured him. 

“Oh! Then it’s just that you don’t 
fancy my style much, anyhow.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t say that!” returned 


but you’re very 
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Pen, with a teasing smile. Heaven knows 
what it cost her. 

“T quite understand,” he said, with a 
man’s absurd injured vanity. 

“You understand nothing!” murmured 
Pen. 

He moved to the front door, and failed 
to hear her. For a moment or two they 
looked unhappily out at the night. The 
moon had risen behind the house and was 
casting long shadows athwart the lawn. 
Beyond the edge of the bank there was a 
mystical sea of subdued radiance. 

“ Well, good night—good-by,” he mum- 
bled. “ Thank you so much for your kind- 
ness—good-by!”’ 

“My kindness!” Pen’s heart cried. 
“* Good-by,” she said aloud, without a sus- 
picion of a shake or a tremor. “ Father is 
in the dining room.” 

“ Please say good night to him for me,” 
he said hurriedly. “ Good-by!” 

He held out his hand. 

“ Good-by,” repeated Pen, letting her 
cold fingers lie within his for a moment, 
without any response to his pressure. 

He went slowly across the front porch 
and stepped down. She closed the door, 
and stood there, her arms hanging. Her 
thoughts were like a dialogue back and 
forth within her. 

“ He didn’t want to go. Why did you 
send him? But what did he want to stay 
for? Just a summer night’s flirtation. 
That would have finished me. It’s better 
this way. Perhaps he meant it. No—that 
sort of happiness is not for me. Might as 
well get used to it soon as late! I’m not 
going to run upstairs and cry, either. 
There are the chickens to fasten up, the 
yeast to make, and the milk to set out.” 
Her arms went up above her head and fell 
again. “Oh, God! Life is dreary!” 

From the dining room her father called 
her in a strange, agitated voice that sent 
the blood flying from her heart. 

“Pen! Pen! Come here, quickly!” 


III 


WHEN Pen ran into the dining room she 
found the little man seated at the table, 
with his reading glasses on his nose and the 
newspaper spread before him. The face 
that he raised to her was pale and moist 
with excitement. His hands, gripping the 


edge of the paper, made it rattle with their 
trembling. 
Nevertheless, in her first glance Pen was 


assured that no disaster threatened their 
house. There was even a sort of pleasure 
mixed with her father’s horror. Her first 
reaction was to chagrin at having been 
frightened for nothing. 

“‘ What’s the matter?” she asked sharply. 

“Look! Look!” he said, pointing to 
the paper. 

With her own swift, swimming motion, 
she moved behind him and looked over his 
shoulder. She read a staring headline: 


NEW YORK STOCKBROKER FOUND 
MURDERED 


She was freshly annoyed by what seemed 
to be such ridiculous excitement. 

“ What’s that got to do with you?” she 
demanded. 

“ Read! Read!” he said hoarsely. 

She impatiently read what was under the 
headline: 


Collis Dongan, of an old and well-known New 
York family, a wealthy clubman and a member 
of the Stock Exchange, was found dead in his 
apartment last night. Mr. Dongan, who was a 
widower without children, resided at the Hotel 
Warrington. The body was found by his valet, 
George Canfield, who had been away on a vaca- 
tion over the holiday. The revolver with which 
the deed seems to have been done was found 
lying near, and at first it was supposed to be a 
case of suicide; but Dr. Raymond Morsell, the 
hotel physician, who was quickly summoned by 
the frightened servant, instantly pronounced that 
the wound could not have been self-inflicted. The 
bullet had entered the base of the skull. 

The body was found lying in Mr. Dongan’s 
living room. It was fully clothed. There were no 
signs of any struggle. Every indication pointed to 
the fact that he had been shot down from behind 
without warning. Apparently he had been dead 
three days. His blood was matted and dried in 
the rug on which he lay. 


Pen looked up in disgust. 

“ What do you want me to read this hor- 
rible stuff for?” she asked. “ It’s like all 
the other cases.” 

“ Read on!” said her father. 


After having summoned the doctor, the valet’s 
next thought was to notify the dead man’s partner, 
Donald Counsell, who occupied an apartment on 
the same floor in another part of the hotel. 


Pen read this name without any sensa- 
tion beyond a sudden quickening of in- 
terest. She needed no further urging to 
read on. 


Counsell was not to be found in the hotel. De- 
velopments followed fast after that. The valet, 
Canfield, remembered that when he left his master 
on Friday night Counsell was with him, and the 
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two men were quarreling, apparently over busi- 
ness matters. He heard Counsell, who is a young 
man, violently abusing his senior. Dongan was 
not seen alive after that. 

Various persons living in the hotel testified to 
having heard a muffled sound, which might have 
been a shot, at a quarter past eleven o’clock on 
Friday night. At twenty minutes past eleven 
the night clerk saw Counsell leaving the’ hotel, 
evidently in a state of agitation. 

The dead man’s brother, Richard H. Dongan, 
vice president of the Barrow Trust Company, 
was notified, and at his suggestion a hasty search 
of the books of Dongan & Counsell was conducted 
for the purpose of establishing a possible motive 
for the crime. The firm was found to be heavily 
involved, owing to the junior partner’s specula- 
tions. By the break in Union Central last week 
Counsell stood to lose seventy-five thousand dol- 
lars, which apparently he had no means of rais- 
ing. It is supposed that he appealed to his part- 
ner for help, and, upon being indignantly refused, 
shot the elder man. 

The case against Counsell was made still more 
complete when Thomas Dittmars, bookkeeper to 
Dongan & Counsell, reluctantly identified the re- 
volver as one belonging to the junior partner, 
and pointed out Counsell’s initials scratched on 
the butt. The bookkeeper knew the weapon, be- 
cause more than once it had been loaned to him 
when he had a large amount of Liberty bonds to 
deliver for the firm. Dittmars knew nothing of 
the transactions in Union Central, because they 
were entered in the firm’s private ledger, to which 
only the partners had access. 

No trace of Counsell has been discovered since 
he left the hotel on Friday night. 

This, on the face of it, is one of the most das- 
tardly crimes in recent years. Dongan befriended 
the supposed murderer upon his graduation from 
college, and admitted him to a partnership in his 
business, only to be swindled and finally to be 
shot down by his protégé. 


Pen, for the moment, disregarded what 
followed. She had to stop and think, she 
would have said; but as a matter of fact 
she was incapable of thinking. She was 
conscious only of a dull horror that numbed 
her faculties. She had not yet compre- 
hended the newspaper story. 

Outwardly she was quite composed. 
With the palm of her hand she thoughtful- 
ly polished a dull spot on the velvety sur- 
face of the table, while Pendleton Broome 
fairly babbled in his excitement. 

“When I first read the story he was 
in the drawing-room with you. I didn’t 
know what to do! I really didn’t know 
what to do!” 

Pen was sharply recalled to the necessity 
for action. 

“ Well, what are you going to do?” she 
asked quietly. 

“ My duty,” said her father, swelling a 
little. 

“Inform against him?” 
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“Inform? What a word to use!” ex- 
claimed Pendleton, with asperity. “ I mean 
to give him up to justice, as he deserves!” 

“ But he didn’t do it,” declared Pen, 
with an odd, detached air. 

Pendleton stared. 

“ How do you know?” 

“ By instinct,” she replied simply. 

“ Fiddlesticks!” said Pendleton. 
read the paper, didn’t you?” 

Pen merely smiled the smile that women 
use when they decline to argue with a man. 
It is very exasperating to the other sex. 

“You have seen the man once and ex- 
changed a few pleasantries with him,” her 
father went on. “ Do you presume to de- 
cide from that whether or not he is capable 
of murder?” 

“T suppose he could shoot a man—with 
sufficient provocation,” she said coolly. 
“Any man could, I suppose; but not like 
that—not in the back!” 

Pendleton flung up his hands. 

“Tsn’t that like a woman? Just because 
he has fine eyes, I suppose, and a taking 
smile!” 

The shot never reached Pen, who was 
busy with her own thoughts. She knew in 
her heart, without reason, without argu- 
ments, that the charge was false; but she 
was searching for reasons that would con- 
vince a man. Her instinct led her iner- 
ringly to the weak spots of the case against 
Counsell. 

“Why should he leave his pistol behind 
to convict him?” she asked. “ Why should 
he introduce himself to us under his right 
name?” 

Pendleton waved this impatiently aside. 

“Oh, they always make slips—that’s 
how they’re caught. From the first I felt 
there was something funny about him!” 

“It was you who first asked him to 
stay,” said Pen indignantly. 

“ Yes, but I didn’t expect the house to 
be turned upside down to entertain him,” 
her father retorted. “Something funny 
about him, skulking down the bay like that. 
You remember how he said he preferred to 
be alone.” 

“ There’s nothing criminal in that!” 

“T don’t know. Very strange he should 
slink out of the house without saying good 
night to me. Perhaps he saw me reading 
the paper.” 

Pen all but wrung her hands. This was 
a man’s boasted logic. How could an in- 
telligent person cope with it? 


“ You 
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The little man got up with an important 
air. 

“ Don’t act in haste, dad,” Pen pleaded 
earnestly. ‘“‘ Something tells me you will 
regret it. At least sleep on it!” 

“ He will be gone in the morning,” Pen- 
dleton said. A look of dismay appeared in 
his face. “ Good Heavens! If he suspects 
anything, he will push off at once!” 

“Would you be sorry?” Pen asked, 
astonished. 

Pendleton was momentarily disconcerted. 

““ Well, no—of course not; but I must do 
my duty just the same. This is an impor- 
tant case. I must act with prudence. The 
eyes of the world will be upon us!” 

“Oh, the newspapers!” exclaimed Pen. 
“ They poison our lives!” 


Pendleton was already at the door of the 


room. 

“ Are you going to take him single-hand- 
ed?” queried his daughter. 

He hesitated, puffing a little to conceal 
his discomposure. 

“The negroes—” he hazarded. 

“ Ellick and Theodo’!” said Pen, with 
curling lip. 

Pendleton rubbed his bald crown. 

“You're right,” he agreed. “ Worse 
than useless! I'll go to the lighthouse for 
Weems Locket and his assistant.” 

“You'll have to pass the tent on the 
beach.” 

“ T’ll row around in my skiff,” said Pen- 
dleton craftily. 

“ With muffled oars, I suppose,” she sug- 
gested scornfully. 

“ Why, yes,” he replied innocently, im- 
pervious to her scorn. 

“ Dad, you must listen to me!” she cried. 

“ This is man’s work,” he said, swelling 
up. “ You must leave it to me.” 

A sick horror overcame her that men 
were so insensible to the truth. What could 
one do with them? It was evident from 
the whole tone of the story she had read 
that men had already made up their minds 
as to Counsell’s guilt. Let one of them 
raise the cry, and all were ready to give 
tongue as thoughtlessly as a pack of 
hounds. It was not the desire for justice 
that moved them, but a sort of blood lust. 
They would try him with all their solemn, 
farcical forms of justice, but none the less 
he would be railroaded to a shameful death! 

“ Dad, you mustn’t! You don’t know 
what you’re doing!” she murmured, sway- 
ing a little. 
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He stared his displeasure. 


“ Pendleton, is it possible that you—that 


this young man-—” 
“What nonsense!” cried Pen. 


“T must act at once,” he announced, ~ 


turning out of the door. 


“Dad!” gasped Pen, and keeled over 4 


on a chair. 


The swoon was perfectly genuine, but ~ 


she lost consciousness only for the space of 


a breath, and thereafter her wits worked — 


with the swiftness of desperation. Her 
father was deaf to truth, to reason, to sense; 
very well, then—she must use a woman’s 
weapons against him. It was Pendleton’s 
transports of distress that gave her her cue. 

“ Penny, Penny, my child!” he was cry- 
ing wildly. 

Pen’s mother had died of a heart attack 
while still a young woman, and the fear 
that her daughter might have inherited her 
weakness was ever present in the good, ab- 
surd little man’s breast. It was Pen’s final 
weapon. Be it said to her credit that she 


had never used it before. She put her hand q 


to her breast, without speaking. 
“Oh, my child! Look at me! Speak to 
me!” he implored. 
“ Help me to my room!” she whispered. 
He made a manful attempt to pick her 
up in his arms, but she was as big as he, 
and he could not lift her. 
_ “ What shall I do?” he wailed, wringing 
his hands. 


“I can walk,” she said, “if you will © 


help me.” 

“ But the stairs!” 

“Let me lie down in the drawing-room 
until I feel better.” 

He helped her across the hall, and Pen 
sank down on the old linen-covered sofa 
with the broken springs. She was still 
pressing her hand to her breast in the mute 
gesture that drove him to distraction. In 
truth she was pale enough, but it was not 
from heart disease. 

He made her as comfortable as he could, 
brought her a glass of water, and scampered 
back into the hall to call up the doctor. 
After agitated appeals to other subscribers 
to get off the line, he finally got Dr. Hance, 
on Absolom’s Island. Evidently the doctor 
declined to make the long drive around the 
head of the creeks and down the impassable 
road along the neck. Pendleton must come 
for him in his boat, he said. In vain the 
distracted father pleaded that he could not 
leave his child; the doctor was firm. 


if 
“ax 
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“Very well,” Pendleton finally said. 
“Tl come at once. Wait for me on the 
steamboat dock.” 

Pen’s breast became easier. 
suited her well. 

Crying that he was going to get Aunt 
Maria Garner, he ran out of the house. 
The negro cabin was some three hundred 
yards behind the big house. 

Pen used the interim to get her thoughts 
into some kind of order. She began to be 
conscious of a sort of exaltation. 

“ He’s in trouble!” she thought. “I 
shall not lose him now! Every man’s hand 
will be raised against him. He has no one 
but me to depend on. He’s mine!” 

There was a terrible joy in the thought of 
standing side by side with Donald Counsell 
against the whole world. Her breast 
burned with a fire of resolution. She even 
had a fleeting regret that he was not guilty. 
If he had been, it would have required her 
to give so much more. 

“TI love him! I love him!” she said to 


This plan 


herself without shame. 

Pendleton returned with Aunt Maria. 
Pen was aware of the black faces of Ellick 
and Theodo’ peering in at the windows. 


This interfered with her plans. 

“Send them away,” she murmured. 
“ There is nothing they can do.” 

Aunt Maria went out on the porch and 
shooed her sons home. 

Coming back, the big negress picked Pen 
up without more ado, and carried her up 
the stairs. Aunt Maria had been the first 
person in the world to receive Pen into her 
arms, and she seemed unconscious of any 
increase in her darling’s weight. Pendle- 
ton fluttered about her like a hen, crying 
at every step: 

“ Be careful! Oh, be careful!” 

Aunt Maria laid Pen down on her bed. 

In the midst of his passionate solicitude, 
a queer little suspicion flickered up in Pen- 
dleton’s eyes. 

“ While I am gone for the doctor, don’t 
let her exert herself in the slightest,” he 
commanded. 

Aunt Maria reassured him, and he has- 
tened out of the house. 

The instant the front door closed behind 
him Pen sat up in bed. Aunt Maria took 
it as a matter of course. Unlettered though 
she might be, she had a fully developed set 
of instincts. She knew that all sorts of ex- 
pedients were required to manage those un- 
reasonable creatures, men, and she awaited 
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the explanation with an air of being sur- 
prised at nothing and ready for anything. 

“T’ve got to go out,” declared Pen, ex- 
changing her evening slippers for a pair of 
rubber-soled sneakers. 

Aunt Maria looked rather dubious. Pen 
saw that she would win her more securely 
by appealing to her sense of romance. 

“That young man who had lunch and 
dinner with us—”’ 

Aunt Maria’s broad face softened, and 
her eyes rolled zestfully. 

“ There is a story in the paper accusing 
him of murder!” 

It was not what Aunt Maria expected. 
Her chin dropped, and her eyes almost 
started from her head. 

“ Bless God!” she murmured. 

“ Father means to give him up; so I’m 
going down to warn him.” 

In Aunt Maria fear overcame romance. 

“Honey! Honey!” she stammered. 
“ Doan’ yo’ go down there! Doan’ yo’ take 
no chances, honey! If he’s a bad man, 
he’ll hurt yo’!” 

“A bad man!” cried Pen. 
ria, where were your eyes?” 

The old negress was awed by the light in 
her child’s face. 

“ Well, well!” she murmured. “ He sho’ 
was a pretty young man!” 

Seizing a sweater to cover her bare arms 
and neck, Pen ran out of the room and 
down the stairs. Aunt Maria sat down, 
muttering and shaking her head. 


IV 


SorTLy closing the big door behind her, 
Pen sped over the weedy drive. The main 
gate of the grounds was in the side fence, 
near the edge of the bank. Half of it hung 
askew on one hinge; the other half lay 
rotting on the earth. Outside the gate 
there was a grassy road which made a 
right-angled turn at that point. In one 
direction it ran back between the fields and 
on up the neck; in the other it went 
straight ahead along the edge of the bank, 
and presently descended to the old steam- 
boat wharf on the property. 

So swift had Pen been that her father 
was still in sight, his lantern jogging agi- 
tatedly down the road in front of her. He 
always carried a lantern, irrespective of the 
moon. She slackened her pace. 

The road ran gently down a natural 
break in the high bank. The earth was 
powdered with silver dust; a mocking bird 


“ Aunt Ma- 
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sang its casual and thrilling song near by, 
and farther off whippoorwills were calling. 
The bushes that grew between the road and 
the edge of the bank were hung with fes- 
toons of the wild grape. It was the season 
of the vine’s flowering, and its strange, 
poignant fragrance drowned the honey- 
suckle. In after life Pen never smelled 
that scent without living this night over. 

She was quite collected now. Terror, 
anxiety, and shame had been burned up by 
her great determination. 

The road ended before the dilapidated 
wharf where no steamer had tied up for 
many years past. Pendleton’s skiff was 
drawn up on the sand alongside, and the 
Pee Bee was anchored a hundred feet out 
in the stream. Pen hung back in the shad- 
ows until her father should get away. 

Off to the left, where the white beach 
curved beautifully out to the point, she 
saw Counsell’s little tent pitched in the 
sand, with a fire burning before it, and the 
dark canoe drawn up. Off the end of the 
point the spidery lighthouse fixed her with 
the baleful glare of its red eye. 

Pendleton Broome pushed off to his mo- 
tor boat with an amount of caution absurd 
under the circumstances, for as soon as he 
turned over the engine she exploded like a 
gun. This time there was no hesitation in 
the Pee Bee. She moved off at once with 
her usual violence, shattering the night. 
Pen, watching the tent, saw Counsell come 
out and look in the direction of the sound; 
but presently he went back again. 

As soon as it was safe to do so, she 
picked her way out over the broken floor 
of the wharf. The piles were gnawed and 
broken, and the pushing of the ice during 
many seasons had given the whole struc- 
ture a rakish cant toward the bay. Pen 
dropped over the side into an inch or two 
of water, and gingerly picked her way to- 
ward the tent. 

It was a little lean-to tent, open to the 
fire in front, but with a mosquito curtain 
hanging down. Counsell heard her splash- 
ing toward him, and came out. He must 
have been sitting there, looking at the fire 
and smoking. His pipe was still between 
his teeth. He stared at her as at a ghost, 
without making a sound. His body had a 
tense look. She could not read his face, 
because the moon was behind him. Its 
light was strong on her face. 

“Tt is I—Miss Broome,” she said in her 
direct way. 


He seemed to come to life. 

“You?” he cried in a voice of delight, 
and laughed sbakily. “I thought — how 
foolish of me! I was thinking of you. I 
thought—” . 

He seemed unable to go on. 

“T came through the water to avoid — 
making tracks in the sand,” said Pen. 

“T understand!” he said eagerly. “ I’ll 
carry you ashore.” 

Pen stamped her foot in the water. 

“You don’t understand. Stay where 
you are, and I'll tell you.” 

“There’s nothing wrong, is there?” he — 
asked anxiously. “I heard the motor boat — 
start off.” 

“Wrong enough,” said Pen simply. 
Since nothing was to be gained by beating 
around the bush, she blurted out the truth. 
“ Collis Dongan has been found shot dead 
in his rooms, and you are accused of having 
done it.” 

“What?” he cried, with so perfect an 
expression of astonishment that Pen’s 
breast was warmed and comforted. 

No guilty man could possibly have simu- 
lated that look. She had not doubted him, 
but it was sweet to be reassured. The 
tears sprang to her eyes; she hung her 
head to hide them. He did not notice 
them. He was dazed. 

“Collis Dongan dead!” he muttered. 
“When? How?” 

She told the main facts of the story 
slowly, distinctly, as to a stupid person. 

“ Good God, how terrible!” he muttered. 
“ How quick can I get back to New York? 
It was suicide, of course. He had cause 
enough!” 

“ What cause?” Pen asked quickly. 

“He had swindled and betrayed me,” 
Counsell said bitterly; “and I found him 
out. But he’s dead! I’m sorry now for 
the things I said to him.” His thoughts 
flew off at a tangent. “ But how is it you 
came to tell me—and like this?” 

He was looking at her submerged feet. 

“‘ My father feels that it is his duty to 
give you up,” Pen told him. “TI gained a 
little time by making believe to be ill. He 
will be here later with other men.” 

“ Well, that’s all right,” said Counsell. 
“The whole thing must be sifted to the 
bottom, of course. They can’t have any 
case against me.” 

“They have a complete case against 
you,” returned Pen. “And don’t you see? 
They think you ran away.” 
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She gave him the points of the evidence 
“That’s bad!” he said gravely. “ My 

revolver, eh? I had lost it. But you didn’t 

believe I was guilty!” he cried warmly. 

“T’m not a man,” said Pen simply. 

“ Anyhow, it doesn’t alter things. I’ve 
got to go back. They won’t send an inno- 
cent man to the chair.” 

Pen clasped her hands in despair. An- 
other obstinate man to be argued with! 

“They would!” she cried. “ You don’t 
understand. I couldn’t bring the paper to 
you, because it would have been missed; 
but you must read it later. Then you'll 
see. My father is just like other men. 
They all seem to act ina herd. They have 
made up their minds that you did it. They 
are determined you shan’t escape. Your 
trial would be a mockery!” 

He was impressed by her earnestness. 

“ Just the same, I couldn’t run away,” 
he said slowly. 

“You mustn’t do anything on impulse,” 
Pen urged. “You must read the news- 


paper and find out where you stand. You 
must give yourself up, if you so decide, 
but don’t allow yourself to be caught!” 


He seemed to be convinced, but he did 
mot take the matter seriously enough to 
suit Pen. He seemed to be thinking more 
of her than of his own situation. He took 
a step nearer to her. 

“ How fine of you to come to warn me!” 
he said warmly. 

Pen retreated into deeper water. 

“ Please!” she said sharply. “ There is 
not an instant to lose!” 

“ But if I've got to go, I must thank 
you,” he said. 

It was not part of Pen’s plan to let him 
go; but, not wishing to provoke another 
argument, she let the words pass for the 
moment. 

“ Anyhow, come out of the water,” he 
pleaded. “ Your feet must be chilled 
through.” 

He put down a paddle at the edge of the 
water, and Pen stepped out on it. He 
looked at her longingly. 

“Hurry! Hurry!” Pen said. 

With a sigh, he commenced to pull up the 
pegs that fastened down his tent. It was 
soon bundled into the canoe, together with 
his grub box, his valise, and the odds and 
ends of his baggage. 

“Get in,” he said. “I'll paddle you 
back to the wharf.” 
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Pen sat down in the bottom of the canoe, 
while he perched on the stern seat, wielding 
the paddle with the easy grace of long 
custom. She watched him through her 
lashes. The moon was behind him, silhou- 
etting his strong frame and making a sort 
of aureole about his bare head. 

The tide was high, and the water had 
risen to within three feet of the floor of the 
wharf. Pen climbed out upon it. 

“Ts this good-by?” he said dolefully. 

“No,” said Pen breathlessly. Her in- 
stinct told her that there was another strug- 
gle of wills ahead. “ You’re not going. 
I’m going to keep you here.” 

“What?” he cried. “Oh, if you knew 
how you tempted me!” 

“ Tempt you!” she said crossly. “ This 
is no time for sentiment!” 

“I couldn’t let you,” he said firmly. 

“ Where can you go?” she demanded. 

“ T’'ll manage to keep out of sight.” 

“ There is no place you could go,” she 
insisted. “The Sun-paper is read on the 
remotest creeks. Do you realize what a 
hue and cry will be raised in the morning? 
Fifty boats will be out searching the river, 
the bay, the creeks. How could you hope 
to escape? Where would you get food?” 

“T’ll find a way,” he said stubbornly. 
“T’m going back to New York.” 

“ Stay here!” she pleaded. 

“T couldn’t! What would you think of 
a man who unloaded all his troubles on a 
woman like that?” 

“What would I think of him?” Pen 
was on her knees at the edge of the wharf, 
reaching down for his things. The moon- 
light was in her face. She suddenly smiled 
at him in an oddly tender and indulgent 
way. “ Don’t be silly!” she said bruskly. 
“ Hand me up that valise.” 

The advantage was all with her now. 
His man’s pride was hardly strong enough 
to tear him away from her. He passed up 
the valise. 

“ What shall we do with the canoe?” he 
asked, when their cargo was unloaded on 
the wharf. 

“ Sink it in deep water at the end of the 
wharf,” she said. 

“Good! I'll empty my clothes out and 
fill the valise with stones.” 

“Such a good valise!” objected the pru- 
dent Pen. “Couldn’t you just load the 
stones in the canoe?” 

“‘ No—she’d roll them out and come to 
the top. I can tie the valise to a thwart.” 














How Pen loved to have him talk to her 
offhand, as to another man! 

While he was attending to the canoe, she 
busied herself dividing his belongings into 
two equal lots to carry up the hill. Her 
eyes, ever glancing in the direction of the 
island, finally saw two tiny eyes, red and 
green, turn on them from afar. 

“ Thev’ve started back,” she said quiet- 
ly. “ We'll have to carry everything in 
one trip.” 

“Oh, throw everything overboard that 
will sink!” 

“ You'll need it.” 

“ What are you going to do with me?” 

“ Hide you in the woods.” 

Presently the put-put of the noisy little 
boat came to them across the water. 

“No time to lose!” 

When Counsell came to her, he coolly 
appropriated half her load. They wasted 
a good minute quarreling over it. Pen was 
not accustomed to having her will opposed 
by a man. Perhaps her undisputed sway 
at Broome’s Point had made her a little too 
autocratic. A hot little flame of anger shot 
up in her breast. 

When she became angry, Counsell 
laughed delightedly. This was outrageous! 
Nevertheless, she liked it. She found a cu- 
rious pleasure in giving in to him, and 
meekly accepted what he said she might 
carry. 

“What is happening to me?” she asked 
herself for the dozenth time that day. 

They plodded up the hill under their 
loads, Pen in advance. Their shadows 
marched before them. The whole earth 
was held in a spell of moonlight and the 
perfume of the wild grape. Neither of 
them could speak. Once Counsell, bending 
under the weight of his pack, put his hand 
forward and groped for hers. 

“Don’t! Don’t!” she said painfully. 

“Oh, Pen!” he murmured. 

As they progressed along the top of the 
bank, the motor boat was completing her 
journey below them. They could glimpse 
the boat through the interstices of the 
bushes, but those in the boat could not 
have seen them. 

“We must hurry,” said Pen. “They 
must see already that your tent is gone.” 

Reaching the tenant cottage eutside the 
grounds, Pen said: 

“We could save time by cutting across 
here, but we’d leave a track through the 
wet weeds. We'll have to go around.” 
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They followed the road to the broken 
gate, and, making the turn, kept along out- 
side the fence until they got well in the 
rear of the cottage. Here the faintly 
marked path worn by Pen crossed the road, 
and they turned into it. The motor boat 
had come to her moorings. Breaking into 
a sort of staggering run under their bur- 
dens, they were soon received into the 
woods. 

“] must get back to the house before 
they do,” Pen panted. 

The glade, with its tiny temple, present- 
ed a scene of unearthly beauty. A shaft 
of moonlight was silvering the pale dome. 
The deep bowl below the bank was full to 
the brim of moonlight. A gasp of aston- 
ishment escaped Counsell. 

“ What’s this?” 

“ Afraid of ghosts?” asked Pen. 

“Try me!” he laughed. 

They cast their burdens on the ground. 
There was no time for lengthy explanations 
or farewells. 

“ Listen!” said Pen. “ Pitch your tent 
among the bushes at the back of the tomb.” 

“ T'll rig it from the branches,” he said. 
“T won’t drive stakes.” 

“Good! Keep back from the edge of 
the bank during the day. A small boat 
might come in to the pond, looking for 
you; but no native will come near this 
spot. It’s not safe to build a fire. What 
have you to eat?” 

“Plenty of bread, cooked meat, and 

eggs.” 
“When I come again, I'll bring more— 
and a little oil stove. The water in the 
pond is not fit to drink, but you'll find a 
spring at the foot of the bank. Watch well 
before you show yourself in the open.” 

“When will you come again?” he asked 
urgently. 

“When it is safe. 
think.” 

“The time will pass slowly until then,” 
he said simply. 

He picked up her hand and pressed it 
hard to his cheek. 

Pen snatched away her hand and fled— 
fled from she knew not what. Perhaps she 
was trying to fly from the shattering com- 
motion in her breast, which of course she 
carried with her. 

As she ducked through her own particu- 
lar gap in the fence, she could quite clearly 
hear the two men coming up the road from 
the beach, and talking together in tones of 


To-morrow night, I 
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chagrin. She sped to the house, and up- 
stairs to her room. Aunt Maria was asleep 
in a chair. Pen awakened her with a vio- 
lent shake, and commenced to undress. 

“ Quick—my night dress!” she cried. 
“Throw these wet things into a closet. 
Remember to say you put me to bed as 
soon as dad went out, and we both fell 
asleep!” 

“ Bless God, honey! Bless God!” re- 
peated Aunt Maria. 

Nevertheless, she bestirred herself. 

When the two men knocked on the door, 
a sleepy voice bade them enter. All was 
peace within the room. Aunt Maria strug- 
gled to her feet, assiduously knuckling her 
eyes. Pen lay in bed, with the bedclothes 
to her chin, her eyes languorous, as if but 
just opened. 

“ You see!” said Dr. Hance. “ It is just 
as I told you. Everything is all right.” 

Pendleton’s feelings were mixed. He 
was relieved, and as soon as he was relieved 
he remembered his suspicions. In order to 
divert attention from Aunt Maria, whose 
delineation of sleepiness was rather melo- 
dramatic, Pen smiled at her father and mur- 
mured that she felt better. 

He looked at her queerly. He could no 
longer contain his chagrin. 

“ He’s gone!” he said. 

Pen, aware that the doctor was keenly 
observing her, opened her eyes wide. 

“ Gone?” she echoed. “ Where?” 

“ Pushed off in his canoe somewhere.” 

“ We'll get him in the morning,” said the 
doctor, watching her still. “ He can’t pos- 
sibly get far.” 

Pen made her face an indifferent blank. 

Pendleton was sent out of the room while 
the doctor made his examination. Hance 
was a frowzy old man with a rough tongue 
and a compassionate but irascible eye. 
Everybody quarreled with him, but every- 
body depended on him as on a tower. He 
had no illusions about mankind, but he 
gave all his strength to caring for them. 
Pen dreaded being left alone with him. 
However, he said no more about the es- 
caped canoeist. 

From the character of his grunts as he 
sounded her, Pen knew she had not de- 
ceived him at all. When the door closed 
behind him, she flew to it to hear what he 
would say to her father. 

Pendleton was just outside the door. 
“ Well?” he asked anxiously. 
“ She’s all right,” was the gruff reply. 
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“A bit of a shock, maybe. No organic 
trouble.” 

“H-m!” said Pendleton, and his 
thoughts immediately flew off to the other 
matter. ‘“ That engine of mine makes such 
a confounded racket! He must have heard 
me start off and guessed that I was on to 
him and had gone for help.” 

“T suppose so,” said Dr. Hance, with a 
grim chuckle. 

They passed downstairs. 

“ He’s not going to give me away!” Pen 
thought with a thankful heart. “ Blessed 
old man!” » 


Art all times Pen was an early riser, but 
next morning she was up with the sun. 
While she was dressing, her collie set up a 
great barking in the back yard. At night 
he was kept fastened in his kennel there, 
to keep watch that no fox or possum came 
after the poultry. Pen knew that it could 
not be one of those marauders now, because 
it was broad day, and there was no alarm 
among the chickens; so she paid no atten- 
tion. Dougail, like the best of dogs, some- 
times raised a false alarm. 

Night was too far away to wait for. Se- 
cure in the feeling of their solitude, Pen 
planned to carry Don Counsell what he 
needed and get back to the house before 
any one stirred. Her father arose like 
clockwork at six, and Aunt Maria turned 
up in the kitchen, yawning, about that hour, 
or later. 

It was a queer thing to visit a man at 
five o’clock in the morning—for humanity’s 
sake! He would be asleep in his tent, and 
would never know she had been there until 
he awoke and found what she had left. 
Pen’s heart gave a jump at the thought of 
being able to look at him sleeping, without 
any necessity of veiling her eyes. 

She billowed softly down the great stair- 
way—it was a treat to stand at the bottom 
and see Pen come down with her toes point- 
ing—and scampered into the pantry. From 
a high shelf she got down an old primus 
stove which had not been used in a long 
time, cleaned it, and filled it with oil. Then 
she made up a basket of bread, butter, 
cream, eggs, and strawberries and started 
out of the house. 

Some instinct of caution impelled her to 
put her things down on a chest in the hall 
while she took a preliminary peep out of 
doors. She was greatly taken aback to dis- 
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cover another young gentleman of the world 
sitting on the porch, playing with one of 
her innumerable kittens. He sprang up, 
snatched off his cap, and bade her good 
morning. 

“ Why—who—how—” Pen stammered. 
“Where did you come from?” she finally 
managed to blurt out. 

The stranger’s air was ingratiating —a 
shade too ingratiating, perhaps. 

“ Rowed over from the island,” he ex- 
plained. “I arrived there about three, and 
had a snooze on the seat of my car. As 
soon as it began to get light I hunted about 
until I found a skiff with oars in it, and 
came on over. I suppose there’ll be a row 
when the owner finds it gone, but I’ll square 
myself with him later. I knew your house 
by the cupola.” 

Pen lacked a key to all this. She looked 
her further questions. 

“T’m on the Record,” he went on cheer- 
fully. “ Claude Danner is my name. Last 
night somebody telephoned from the island 
that Don Counsell had been here all day 
yesterday, so I got a car at once and start- 
ed. Lost my way a couple of times. I 
aimed to come here direct by road, but the 
hills in the woods were washed so badly 


that I had to turn around and go to the 
island.” 
“ Mr. Counsell has gone,” Pen told him. 
“ You have had your journey for nothing.” 
“ Not at all!” he returned, with his as- 


sured and agreeable: smile. “It’s your 
story that I came after.” 

Pen looked at him with a kind of horror. 
This possibility had not occurred to her. 
She withdrew into herself. 

“ T have no story to tell,” she said coldly. 

He was not at all abashed. 

“ My paper was the only one that had 
the tip last night, and I’ve got to get my 
story over the phone in time for the eve- 
ning edition. You have a phone here, I 
see. The wires were the first things I 
looked for. It ll be a rare scoop! There'll 
be a mob down later.” 

Pen shivered inwardly and looked down. 
She was much confused. Things were so 
different from what one imagined! Only 
last night she had said to herself: 

“If I could get hold of the men who 
write for the newspapers, I’d make them 
be fair to Don.” 

She already called him Don in her 
thoughts. Well, here was her chance, but 
the brash young Danner antagonized her 
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so strongly that she could scarcely be civil 
to him. She struggled with her feelings. 

“You'll have to excuse me. I don’t con- 
sider that the public has any interest in me, 
or any right to intrude upon my privacy. 
I hate to read that sort of story in the 
newspapers. But of course that’s not your 
fault. I'll answer any proper questions, 
but I must not be quoted. There must be 
no descriptions of me or of my home.” 

The young man’s face fell. 

“ But. I’ve got to tell my story,” he pro- 
tested. “It ‘ll be the scoop of the year. 
If I don’t tell all about you, the others 
will. I can appreciate your feelings, but 
some of them are hard-boiled guys, I assure 
you. You’ll like what I write about you, 
when you see it. Everybody does.” 

Pen smiled wryly. 

“T don’t know,” she said. “ You'll have 
breakfast with us?” 

“ Oh, no!” he replied. 

“You must. There’s no place else for 
you to go, and you’ve been up all night.” 

He saw that she did not like him, and he 
appreciated her invincible hospitality. 

“ Say, I wish I wasn’t here on a story!” 
he said impulsively. 

“So do I,” said Pen. “I must ask you 
to wait here until I get things started in 
the house.” 

“ But my story?” 

“ [ll be back shortly.” 

Pen went in and put away the things in 
her basket with a heavy heart. No chance 
now of seeing Don until night! All day he 
would be watching for her. 

In the course of time Aunt Maria turned 
up, and breakfast was set in train. The 
“interview ” that followed was hardly a 
success. Few of Danner’s questions came 
under the head of what Pen called “ prop- 
er” questions, and the way he kept sizing 
her up out of the corners of his eyes made 
her stiffer and stiffer. She did not mean to 
be stiff. She wished to win Danner to 
Don’s side; but she soon discovered that 
it was hopeless, and that the young report- 
er’s sole business was: to cater to the public 
taste. The sly look that appeared in his 
eyes when she casually expressed a doubt 
of Don’s guilt soon put her off that line. 

Meanwhile she was suffering horribly at 
the thought of having their poverty exposed 
in the newspapers. Obviously Danner 
missed nothing—the rotting porch, the 
patched screens, that ridiculous barricade 
around her sprouting dahlias. 
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Pendleton Broome presently came down- 
stairs, and Danner got along much better 
with him. The reporter knew just how to 
set up the little man in his own esteem. 
Pendleton admired the newspapers, and his 
greatest pleasure was to see his name in 
print. So far, he had only won to the 

ndence columns. Encouraged by 
Danner, he adopted a throaty voice and a 
magisterial air that caused poor Pen to 
writhe afresh, thinking of the fun the clever 
young man could have with her father. 

During breakfast Pen was obliged to hear 
the story of the previous day’s happenings 
told and retold with much irrelevant detail. 
Danner, who was not a bad sort of fellow, 
exerted himself to please her; but Pen, 
thinking of the other breakfasting on cold 
victuals and water, resented every swallow 
of hot coffee that he took. 

“ When I first read the story in the pa- 
per”—thus Pendleton—“ the fellow was 
still here in the house. He was talking to 
my daughter in the drawing-room—a very 
gentlemanly, attractive sort of fellow, you 
understand.” 

“So I understand,” said Danner, glanc- 
ing sidewise at Pen. 

“ But there was something in his eye—” 

Pen could not stand for this. 

“Why, father,” she protested, with as 
good-natured and offhand a smile as she 
could muster, “be fair! You never dis- 
covered anything in his eye until you read 
the paper!” 

“You are wrong, my dear. From the 
first I was aware of a curious prejudice 
against him; but of course I could not let 
it show while he was our guest.” 

Pen, smiling at whatever cost, let it go. 

“ Where was I?” asked Pendleton. 

“ He was in the drawing-room,” prompt- 
ed Danner. 

“Oh, yes! For the moment I was at a 
loss. Frightfully awkward situation! By 
the time I had resolved on a course of ac- 
tion, he had left the house without bidding 
me good night!” 

“Without bidding you good night?” 
echoed Danner. 

“ Without bidding me good night!” 

Danner turned to Pen. 

“Why do you suppose he didn’t say 
good night to your father?” 

“TI don’t know,” said Pen carelessly. “I 
suppose he forgot.” 

“ Perhaps he had a glimpse of the news- 
paper,” suggested Danner. 
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“ He couldn’t see my father from where 
he was.” 

“ Did he seem agitated?” 

“ Not in the least.” 

“What did you do then?” Danner asked 
Pendleton. 

“ My first plan was to get the lighthouse 
keeper to help me apprehend the fellow; 
but just as I was setting out from the house 
my daughter had a sudden attack.” 

Danner had the grace not to look at Pen, 
but she was aware of his sharp spring to 
attention. 

“ As I was obliged to go to the island for 
the doctor, I decided to let him help me; 
but when we got back the fellow had struck 
his tent and pushed off.” 

“ That, taken in connection with his fail- 
ure to bid you good night—” suggested 
Danner. 

“ Exactly!” said Pendleton. 

Pen felt that she would scream if she had 
to listen to any more of this. Pretending 
to discover an errand in the kitchen, she 
left the room. 

When she came back, Danner asked with 
hypocritical solicitude: 

“ Are you quite well again this morn- 
ing, Miss Broome?” 

“ Perfectly,” said Pen. 

Useless to expect anything from Dan- 
ner! Though he was clearly sensible to 
Pen’s charm, the story was everything to 
him, and his nostrils were quivering now 
on the scent of a far more dramatic tale 
than he had expected. 

“ Dr. Hance is coming back in a motor 
boat this morning,” Pendleton went on. 
“We will search the bay shore. We have 
an idea of the direction he took,” he added 
mysteriously. 

“Wish you luck!” said Danner. “ We 
had a message from New York, last night, 
that a reward of five thousand dollars has 
been offered for Counsell’s capture.” 

He looked at Pen as he said it. She 
kept her eyes down and rested her hands 
on the edge of the table, that they might 
not shake. 

“ What?” cried Pendleton. “ Well, that 
lets me out, then. No business for a gen- 
tleman, of course!” 

Pen’s sore heart warmed gratefully to- 
ward her father. 

“Who offers the reward?” Pen asked 
quietly. 

Poor Pen! She suspected that her pa- 
rade of indifference would never deceive the 
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sharp-eyed reporter. What she ought to 
have shown was a frank, natural interest 


in the matter; but that was beyond her 
powers of dissimulation. 

“ Ernest Riever, the well-known million- 
aire,” said Danner. “ He’s an intimate 
friend of the murdered man, I believe.” 

When they finished breakfast, several 
motor boats were seen coming across from 
the island. Danner made haste to get his 
story over the phone. This was an ordeal 
for Pen. The connection was bad, and 
Danner had to shout his “ human interest ” 
stuff at the top of his lungs. Pen went to 
her room, shut the door, and buried her 
head in the pillows; but she could hear the 
horrible sentences that outraged her feel- 
ings. After that she gave up all pretense 
of trying to be agreeable to Claude Danner. 

The first comers from the island were 
volunteer searchers. News of the reward 
had been telephoned down from Baltimore. 
They came to Broome’s Point with the in- 
stinct of picking up the trail where it start- 
ed, forgetting that water holds no tracks. 
One spot around the shores was as good as 
another to begin the search. 

Dr. Hance was not among them. Possi- 
bly the reward had put him off, too. 

Others who had not the initiative to in- 
stitute a search merely came to hang around 
and stare and ask foolish questions. A lit- 
tle later Captain Spinney brought over a 
whole party of reporters from Washington, 
Baltimore, and Philadelphia. These gen- 
tlemen undertook to interview Pen in a 
body. She liked them less than young 
Danner. She referred them to her father, 
and fled to her own room. 

Pendleton, enthroned on the porch, the 
center of interest for the crowd, was in his 
element. He graciously accepted the re- 
porters’ excellent cigars, and little by little, 
without realizing it, added embroideries to 
his tale. In an expansive moment he asked 
them to lunch en masse, and then, in terror, 
went to Pen to tell her what he had done. 

She merely nodded. 

“ There’s enough for one meal, but we’ll 
run short at supper.” 

She gave the necessary orders for the 
meal, but declined to appear herself. Not 
until she knew that the men were all gath- 
ered around the table did she venture to 
come down the back stairs and see to some 
of the things that had been left undone that 
distracted morning. Then she shut herself 
up again. 
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During the afternoon an automobile 
managed to win through by the road, with 
a broken spring. It brought a load of New 
York reporters. These, in asking their way, 
had spread the news along the neck, and 
the poor whites who lived there began to 
straggle in, in ox carts, to share in the 
excitement. 

Reporters made themselves at home all 
over the lower floor of the big house—even 
in the kitchen, where they chaffed Aunt 
Maria Garner and questioned her adroitly. 
This was a source of great uneasiness to 
Pen, who was divided between anxiety and 
indignation. 

There was something of old English tra- 
dition in Pen. Thus to have her castle in- 
vaded was the greatest outrage she could 
conceive of; but what could she do? She 
experienced a sickening loss of identity. 

She could not stay in her room all the 
time. Whenever she went downstairs, it 
was to be waylaid by one or half a dozen 
inquisitors, who, according to their natures, 
tried to cajole or to entrap her into answer- 
ing their questions. Meanwhile the na- 
tives pressed their faces against the win- 
dows and stared in. 

Finally Pen sought her father. 

“How long have I got to submit to 
this?” she demanded. 

“ To what, my dear?” he asked, sparring 
for time. 

“ To having my house overrun by inso- 
lent strangers.” 

“ Patience, my child. They’re not doing 
any real harm.” 

“ But our house, our house—have we no 
rights in it?” 

“I know, I know; but what can I do?” 

“ Request them to leave. They can at 
least wait outside the fence.” 

“ But, my dear,” said Pendleton, aghast, 
“we've got to stand in well with the press. 
Suppose they were to give the impression 
in their stories that we were concealing this 
fellow!” 

This was accompanied by his furtive 
glance of suspicion. 

“One of them has put that idea into his 
head!” Pen thought in dismay. 

She said no more, but marched indig- 
nantly back to her room. ; 

Worse trials were in store for her. About 
five o’clock, from her window, she saw a 
new party of men come in by the drive. 
Even at the distance, she could see that they 
differed subtly from the reporters. They 
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were solid, heavy-looking men, who carried 
themselves with the arrogance of conscious 
rectitude. 

After a while Aunt Maria came to the 
door of her room, the whites of her eyes 
showing. 

“Miss Penny, honey!” she gasped. 
“Yo’ paw say please to come downstairs.” 

“ What’s the matter, Aunt Maria?” 

“ Detecatifs, honey!” said Aunt Maria 
in an awe-struck whisper. “ Detecatifs 
fum Noo Yawk!” 

Without bestirring herself at all, Pen 
changed her dress and went slowly down- 
stairs. As soon as she entered the drawing- 
room she regretted her dilatoriness, for the 
detectives already had Aunt Maria on the 
carpet, and the old negress was perspiring 
in agitation. 

Pen instantly conceived a violent dislike 
for the principal inquisitor. He was a bull- 
necked, aging man with pendulous cheeks 
and dull, irascible blue eyes. He lolled in 
a chair by the window, with one arm over 
the back, and his fingers interlaced. He 
nodded to Pen and curtly requested her to 
be seated. 

“ Asking me to sit down in my own 
house!” thought Pen, indignant. 

In order to show that she was still mis- 
tress there, she moved calmly about the 
room, setting things in order. They had 
presumed to push her center table over to 
the fireplace, to give themselves room. She 
pushed it back. The chief, with an an- 
noyed glance, resumed his questioning of 
the frightened negress. 

The room was full of people. Four less- 
er officers were grouped around the chief’s 
chair. The reporters were gathered in a 
group under the arch that led to the back 
drawing-room. Pen soon learned that 
there was an excellent working agreement 
between these two parties, the reporters 
being dependent on the detectives for news, 
and the detectives being dependent on the 
reporters for public recognition of their 
efforts. 

Over by the other front window sat Pen- 
dleton, leaning back in an old swivel chair 
and trying to appear at his ease. 

“ Soon as Mist’ Pendleton go out,” Aunt 
Maria was saying, “ Ah undress Miss Pen- 
ny and put her in baid. She done drap 
right off lak a kitten.” 

“Then what did you do?” fhe man 
asked, in the rasping voice that inquisitors 
affect. 
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“Me? Ah didn’t do nuffin, suh. Ah 
jes’ sot.” 

“ Did you go to sleep too?” 

“ Ah reckon Ah did.” 

“ How long did you sleep?” 

“ "Deed I cain’t tell. I ain’t know nuffin 
else till Miss Penny wake me up again.” 

“So she woke you up?” 

Aunt Maria perceived that she had made 
a slip. 

“Yessuh! Yessuh!” she stammered. 
“‘ Miss Penny done want a drink of watah.” 

“ How did she wake you?” 

Again Aunt Maria’s tongue slipped. 

“ She done shook mah ahm.” 

“So she was out of bed?” 

“No, suh! No, suh!” cried Aunt Maria, 
in a panic. “I misrecollect that. She jes’ 
hollered at me.” 

It would have been patent to a child that 
Aunt Maria was lying. The scene was in- 
tolerable to Pen’s pride. 

“ Aunt Maria, tell the truth,” she said 
sharply. 

The poor old negress turned a face of 
complete dismay to her mistress. What 
was she to make of this? In her confusion 
she was unable to get anything else out. 

“ Please be silent, miss,” the chief de- 
tective said harshly to Pen. “ You will 
have a chance to tell your story in a min- 
ute or two.” 

Pen’s eyes blazed. 

“You are not to suppose that you are 
entrapping me or my servant!” she said 
hotly. “I have no objection to your know- 
ing that I went down to the beach last night 
and warned Mr. Counsell that he was liable 
to arrest.” 

This bold avowal had the effect of a 
bombshell. For a second all the men stared 
at Pen, open-mouthed. Then of one ac- 
cord the reporters made a rush out into the 
hall, where the telephone was. He who 
first laid hand on it was allowed to get his 
call in first. 

Pen was too angry now to be terrified 
by further publicity. Their precipitancy 
merely disgusted her. Was there no such 
thing as human dignity? 

Pendleton Broome’s swivel chair had 
come forward with a snap. He looked 
clownish. ‘He was the only one really sur- 
prised by Pen’s disclosure. What aston- 
ished the others was that she should have 
admitted it. For a fleeting instant Pen felt 
sorry for the little man, but she had too 
much on her mind for the feeling to linger. 
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The detective was not surprised, but he 
had counted on dragging out the admission, 
and it annoyed him to have it flung in his 
face. He affected to be consulting with his 
subordinates while he recovered himself. 

“ You had better question me,” Pen said. 
“ Aunt Maria knows nothing more.” 

“ Allow me to be the judge of that,” he 
returned sarcastically. 

Pen shrugged. He went on questioning 
the negress, but she was reduced to a gib- 
bering state. In the end he had to let her 
go. Aunt Maria hung in the hall, just 
around the corner of the door, listening 
with stretched ears. The reporters strag- 
gled back into the room. 

Pen and the detective faced each other. 
The man cleared his throat, settled his col- 
lar, looked at his finger nails, and glanced 
carelessly out of the window —all time- 
honored devices to break up the composure 
ef one’s opponent. Pen merely looked at 
him. 

“So you assisted this murderer to es- 
cape?” he suddenly rasped at her. 

“ Don’t speak to me like that!” said Pen 
quietly, with heightened color. “ He is not 
yet proved a murderer.” 

“You should not antagonize him! You 
should not antagonize him!” her inner 
voice was saying despairingly; but it was 
impossible for her to act otherwise toward 
this great, stupid bully. 

He smiled disagreeably; nevertheless he 
modified his tone. 

“ What did you do it for?” he asked. 

“He had had dinner and supper with 
us,” said Pen. “I differed with my father 
as to its being our duty to inform against 
him.” 

“Where did he go from here?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“What? It was a bright moonlight 
night. Didn’t you have interest enough to 
watch which way he went after having 
warned him?” 

“ He paddled straight out from the shore. 
I didn’t wait. The motor boat was coming 
back.” 

“Why didn’t they see your tracks in the 
sand?” 

“T walked at the edge of the water.” 

“What did you want to deceive your 
father for?” 

“T beg your pardon,” said Pen, with her 
chin up. “That is a matter between my 
father and me.” 


(To be continued in the September number of Munsey’s Macazine) 
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The detective abandoned this line of 
questioning. 

“ Didn’t Counsell tell you where he was 
going?” he demanded. 

“ No.” 

“ Didn’t you talk down on the beach?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ What about?” 

“T had to tell him what we had read in 
the newspaper.” 

“ Didn’t he know already?” 

“ He did not.” 

The detective looked around at his sub- 
ordinates with a leer, and they all laughed. 
Instead of disconcerting Pen, it had the 
effect of stiffening her. She looked at one 
after another so steadily that their eyes’ 
suddenly found business elsewhere. 

“Had you ever seen Counsell before yes- 
terday?” the chief suddenly inquired. 

“ Never,” replied Pen. 

“ Are you sure of that?” 

Pen merely looked at him. 

“ Answer my question, please!” 

“T have already answered it.” 

“Do you expect me to believe that you 
undertook to save a total stranger from the 
law?” 

“T have stated the facts.” 

The detective sprang to his feet and 
shook a violent forefinger at Pen—the old 
trick of the inquisitor. 

“You have seen this man before!” 

“ Don’t shout at me,” Pen told him cool- 
ly. “I am not a criminal.” 

“ As to that we’ll see,” he said ominous- 
ly. “ Did you ever hear of an accessory 
after the fact?” 

“ Well, if I am a criminal,” said Pen, “I 
don’t have to testify against myself.” 

“Don’t argue with me, if you please,” 
he said. “ Just answer my questions.” 

“ Answer me a question, if you please,” 
returned Pen. 

He stared. He was not accustomed to 
having the tables turned like this. Before 
he could explode, Pen asked her question. 

“You are from New York, aren’t you?” 

“ What of it?” 

“ What are your rights in Maryland?”’. 

His face turned ugly. 

“You'll see!” He addressed one of his 
men. “ Keesing, you have heard this 
young woman’s admissions. There’s a jus- 
tice of the peace over on the island. Go to 
him and make the necessary affidavit to 
secure a warrant for her arrest!” 
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The Little Things 


IT IS BETWEEN LIFE AND DEATH THAT THE MEANING OF 


MAN never knows when he crosses 

the great threshold. He steps over 
the wooden threshold of his own 
house many times a day for years, perhaps, 
and there is no significance in that simple 
thing. Then comes a time when the lifting 
and putting down of a foot marks a begin- 
ning and an end of things. It was thus 
with Juste Amyot. 

He came home through the early dark- 
ness from a day’s chopping, following, as 
usual, the wood road that skirted the gorge 
of the Riviére Ours. Outside the kitchen 
door he knocked the caked snow from his 
snowshoes, set them up in a drift, and took 
out the thongs, in order that they might 
not freeze during the night. Then he lift- 
ed the familiar latch and stepped into the 
kitchen. 

Rhée was cooking his supper, as always 
through the five years that they had been 
married. She was one to make glad the 
heart of any home-coming man. Slender, 
immaculate, gracefully moving, she caught 
and held the eyes of her husband. Never 
did he fail to speak gratefully in his heart 
to le bon Dieu when he saw her again after 
a day with the ax. 

There was another in the kitchen this 
night. It was a man somewhat younger 
than Amyot—one who was marked by va- 
rious signs as having come in very recently 
from a town or a city. His hair had been 
cut within a week, and, although his feet 
were dressed for the woods, he wore the 
clothing and the white collar of a man who 
lives with paved streets. 

“ Juste,” said Rhée, as she came smiling 
toward him, “ Edmond Claveau has come 
to visit us for a few days. He is third or 
fourth cousin to me—I never could get it 
settled exactly — and I haven’t seen him 
since I was a child in Beaupré.” 
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“You are welcome, M. Claveau,” ex- 
claimed Amyot heartily, shaking hands 
with the stranger. 

He was quite sincere in that welcome, 
although he knew, at the first straight 
glance into the eyes, that this Claveau was 
not a man for the forest. That, however, 
was of little importance. Here was diver- 
sion for Rhée, who did not often have op- 
portunity to go in to the village of St. Con- 
stant in winter. If they made a half dozen 
trips there during the six months of snow, 
they considered themselves fortunate. 

“Juste Amyot is as well known as a 
deputy in parliament,” smiled Claveau. 
“ He is the man who never fights, because 
all the world is his friend!” 

He could not have said anything more 
to the liking of his host; for if the devil 
had succeeded in putting any pride into the 
heart of Juste beyond his honest pride in 
his wife and his work, it was that men and 
dogs liked him beyond most. The stranger 
had established himself at once, and Amyot 
immediately suggested a bottle of Rhée’s 
choicest black currant wine. 

Amyot expanded with hospitality. The 
soupe aux pois was served. He hugged 
the long loaf of bread to his breast and 
sliced it dexterously. They ate and 
drank; and later the kitchen filled with 
drifting clouds of Canadian tobacco, while 
Juste listened to Claveau’s description of 
life in the great city of Montreal. 

“One walks the streets in the evening 
and enjoys life,” said Claveau, leaning 
back in his chair so that the whole length 
of his gold watch chain showed across his 
waistcoat. “One lives. One sees mocca- 
sins only upon the bicherons who come in 
from the forest. Every night there are the 
pictures that move like real people. In 
summer all the world, rich and poor, walks 
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upon the Terrace. There is heat from 
steam or hot water in nearly all the build- 
ings, I give you my word, so that one is not 
forever chopping firewood and carrying it 
indoors. There is also hot water drawn 
from pipes; and instead of candles and 
lamps are little lights that are turned on 
and off with a movement of the thumb. 
It is magnificent!” 

“Undoubtedly it is next to heaven,” 
said Rhée Amyot, with a sigh; “ but me, 
I shall never live there, nor shall I ever 
have a chance to see it!” 

“ Ah, who can tell about that?” ex- 
claimed Claveau, smiling. ‘“ Who can tell 
what fortune M. Amyot will find in the 
woods? Perhaps he will have a camp of 
his own, with a dozen men to work for 
him. Many a biicheron has become rich 
through a good contract.” 

“ Not my Juste!” she cried. ‘“ Without 
fail some one always takes his prosperity. 
Last winter it was a loan of a hundred dol- 
lars to the Widow Barbette, and she will 
never be able to pay it back. Mon Dieu! 
They keep the road open between here and 
St. Constant, these people who have their 
hands in the pockets of Juste! A day’s 
work for this one—a dollar or more for 
some other!” 

Claveau laughed, and Juste smiled; but 
Mme. Amyot neither smiled nor laughed, 
and there was a hint of smoldering fire in 
her dark eyes. 

“The little things keep me poor, it is 
true,” said Amyot; “but, as for that, I 
never know that I am poor until I want 
something for Rhée. Parbleu, next winter 
I must start a camp for myself!” | 

“ Bah!” His wife cut short the good 
resolution. ‘“* Juste, you will never have a 
chantier of your own. You—” 

A knock at the door broke her sentence. 
She, nearer than the others, rose to answer 
it. Amyot saw her open the door and 
then draw back with a gesture of aversion. 
In the woods a visitor is to be greeted with 
joy; but she did not speak the words of 
politeness that come so readily to French 
Canadian lips. Instantly Juste sprang to 
his feet. 

A man entered the room, sand at sight of 
him Juste Amyot undersiood perfectly. 
This second visitor was Tacite Turgeon, 
whom no one wanted, whom no one re- 
spected, but who was feared by many, from 
the great St. Lawrence to the most remote 
chantier, Tacite Turgeon’s teeth showed 
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naturally, like the teeth of a snarling dog. 
He was a man without mercy and without 
friends, carrying a trace of savage blood in 
his veins; of whom the only good ever said 
was that he could climb where a squirrel 
could not, and that his feet were like hands 
in their moosehide moccasins. 

“ Bon soir!” said Juste. More words 
than those in welcome of Turgeon would 
have stuck even in his throat. “ Will you 
sit down, Tacite, and fill your pipe?” 

“Oh, Juste!” cried Rhée. 

She added nothing to the exclamation, 
but Turgeon looked at her with something 
between a grin and a sneer twisting his 
mouth. ; 

“ Madame is not well pleased to see me,” 
he said. “I understand!” 

Edmond Claveau was watching him with 
no friendly regard; but the eyes of Tacite, 
as dully black as ripe chokecherries, met 
Claveau’s glance in cold indifference. Not 
even toward Amyot, who had at least treat- 
ed him courteously, did he manifest any- 
thing of friendliness. 

Mme. Amyot sat down again in silence, 
ignoring the newcomer. Claveau puffed 
silently at his pipe. 

Amyot himself felt the hatred in the 
room. He knew that it must reach Tacite 
Turgeon, however thick his hide might be. 
Juste, meditating, remembered that Tur- 
geon had not even a dog that he could call 
his own; and slowly his heart was moved 
to something much like pity, in spite of his 
instinctive feeling toward one whom he had 
seen coldly brutal to man and beast. 

He reached for his twist of tobacco, and 
offered it. Tacite leaned forward strangely 
in his chair, and his hand rose with any- 
thing but his usual quick movement. Sud- 
denly his face grew greenish gray under 
the weathering of a lifetime, and he slid 
down to the floor like a sack half full of 
meal. 

Then Amyot saw that one of Turgeon’s 
moccasins was stained from ankle to heel, 
and that a little spot of dark blood had 
formed under it. 

“ Hot water, Rhée!” he cried, as he 
flung himself to his knees. “ Hot water 
and soft cloths—quick!” 


II 


EvEN in the most skillful hands, once 
in a decade or in a lifetime, an ax will 
turn. Sometimes it bites into the foot, 
sometimes into the leg. From such inju- 
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as these men die in the woods, when 

work alone. More often than not, 

the chopper has aid, he is doomed. 

The cold first mercifully takes the injured 
foot, and then his life. 

The knife of Amyot flashed in the lamp- 
light, and the rawhide lacings of Turgeon’s 
moccasin popped. In a moment the cov- 
ering of moosehide and the many pairs of 
socks had been stripped away, and Amyot 
found that a glancing blow had sliced along 
the foot, sparing the bones sufficiently to 
permit the wounded man to walk. 

As Juste worked, washing the injured 
feot and binding it firmly with strips of 
clean white cloth, he marveled at Turgeon’s 
courage. To travel miles with a wound 
like that! To say nothing about it, and 
reach for a pipeful of tobacco! 

In a few minutes it was done. Amyot 
rose, and stood waiting for signs of return- 
img consciousness in Turgeon’s face, so 
deeply marked by time and by passion. 

“ Mon Dieu Seigneur!” whispered Rhée. 
“T would rather take care of a dog with 
the mange than that thing! He is dirty 
past forgiveness!” 

“He looks more beast than human,” 
shrugged Claveau. “Truly, madame, he 
should have some other place to make him- 
self comfortable.” 

“ He is no longer Tacite Turgeon,” said 
Amyot quietly. “ He is a man badly hurt, 
and I am glad that he came here.” 

He spoke, gazing at Turgeon, and as he 
finished he saw that the eyelids of the 
wounded man were flickering. They lifted 
—opened wide. The creases at the corners 
of Tacite’s mouth grew deeper, in the grim 
semblance of a smile, and he struggled 
until he sat up. 

“ Maudit!”’ he cursed faintly. “I—I 
must go on!” 

“You will go to bed here this night,” 
Amyot told him. “ When you are able to 
walk upon that foot without opening the 
wound, you will go on, but not before.” 

Juste Amyot had spoken the final word. 
He lifted Turgeon in his arms and carried 
him to the bed in the parlor—the room of 
state maintained for funerals and honored 
guests. Amyot undressed him and left him 
with his none too clean head resting upon 
one of Rhée’s spotless pillows. 

Up to the moment when he returned to 
the kitchen, Juste had been too much oc- 
cupied with the injured man to think of 
his wife or of Claveau. Now he saw the 
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dark storm warning in the eyes of Rhée. 
He dreaded it; and he did not relish the 
gleam of amusement in the face of Edmond 
Claveau. 

“In my best bed!” cried Rhée. “ The 
one that Edmond was to have! M. Cla- 
veau will have to sleep in the loft! What 
will he think of us? To put a dirty, worth- 
less scoundrel in the parlor!” 

“Tt is a little thing,” replied Amyot 
mildly, but with firmness. “It will pass 
and be forgotten.” 

“It will not be forgotten! [I tell you, 
Juste, that it is such folly as this that has 
kept us poor!” 

“Perhaps I will go up to the loft at 
once,” interposed Claveau suavely; and 


for the time Amyot was almost grateful to 
him 


The storm was turned, but not calmed. 
The red lips of Rhée Amyot were pressed 
to a thin line as Juste lighted a candle for 
Claveau. They remained tightly shut that 
night, but Amyot knew thet by their very 
muteness they augured ill for the future. 
He was a little troubled, but he had no 
thought of disaster greater than a scolding. 

By the next morning, however, Rhée 
was much like herself. She was gay, stim- 
ulated by the presence of one who came 
direct from a great city, and she made no 
protest when Juste carried breakfast to 
Tacite Turgeon. In the mind of Amyot 
the incident was finished. Soon the man 
would be able to walk again, and he could 
go upon his evil way. 


Ill 


A WEEK passed, and the situation in the 
house of Amyot remained the same. Tur- 
geon lay silent in his bed, or hobbled to a 
chair by the stove to sit and smoke. Cla- 
veau visited St. Constant twice, and once 
went into the woods; but for the most part 
he remained at the house. Morning and 
evening Juste found a few words of en- 
couragement for the solitary Tacite. 

Then came an evening when Amyot 
found Turgeon walking tentatively with his 
wounded foot, a gleam of triumph in the 
murky blackness of his eyes. 

“T can travel,” he said. 
I shall go.” 

“You are sure that you will not open 
the wound?” asked Amyot, even though he 
drew a breath of relief. 

Tacite nodded. He blew a mouthful of 
smoke toward the ceiling. 


“ To-morrow 

















“To you,” he said, “I am much 
obliged.” 

“ Parbleu, it was nothing at all,” re- 
turned Juste. “I should not have been 
able to live with myself if I had not taken 
care of a man in your condition.” 

“ Nevertheless, I am much obliged,’ re- 
peated Turgeon; and there the matter was 
dropped for the eating of supper. 

Tacite Turgeon left the house the fol- 
lowing morning, without any further 
thanks. Edmond Claveau moved down 
into the sacred parlor, after it had been 
made perfectly clean by Rhée. Life 
seemed to flow more smoothly after that, 
and yet, for some reason which he could 
not find in his own soul, Amyot was not 
happy with the calm happiness he had al- 
ways known—not as happy as when he 
had been burdened with the care of Ta- 
cite’s wounded foot. 

Then came a night which, in the march 
of events, followed logically upon that 
other night when Turgeon and Claveau 
had come to the house of Amyot. 

Juste was nearing home. The blue 
shadows of twilight had turned to dark- 
ness, and only the stars gave him light as 
he came down the wood road and followed 
along the gorge of the Riviére Ours, whose 
rock walls dropped almost perpendicularly 
for a hundred feet. Far below lay jagged 
hummocks of ice, swept clear of snow by 
every wind that roared down the chasm; 
and at that point it was necessary to see 
that one’s feet kept to the road. 

Upstanding against the clear white 
ahead Amyot saw a human form. As he 
drew nearer, it took on the familiar bow- 
legged shape of Tacite Turgeon. 

The man was standing motionless, poised 
like a panther ready to spring. The 
thought that Turgeon might be about to 
try to rob him flitted across the mind of 
Amyot. He moved to the inner side of the 
road; and then Tacite spoke. 

“ Bon soir, mon ami!” 

“ Bon soir!’ Juste halted out of arm’s 
teach. “ Your foot—it is doing well?” 

“ But yes—thanks to you. It is for that 
reason that I have come here to meet you 
to-night.” 

“ About your foot?” 

“No, Amyot—to do you a favor.” 

“ A favor?” 

“Tt is something that I must say, but 
that I dread to say.” Turgeon stepped 
Closer and dropped his voice to a whisper. 
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“« My friend, Edmond Claveau should leave 
your house—” 

Juste Amyot stopped the words with a 
blow. He sent Tacite reeling backward 
until he went down and slid into the soft 
snow upon the very edge of the gorge. 

Turgeon saved himself, rolling up like a 
cat and actually turning upon his shoulder 
with his legs in the air. He stood up, wip- 
ing blood from his mouth. 

“ For that I would have the life of any 
other man!” 

He was so shaken that his voice sounded 
like the voice of a sobbing woman. Amyot 
felt shame, and yet he knew that he would 
do the same thing again. To speak against 
Rhée was sacrilege. 

“Tacite,” he said slowly, “that is a 
poor reward for my bread and salt.” 

“Tt is a reward, nevertheless!” 

Turgeon spat the words out; and before 
Amyot could speak or move he had van- 
ished in the shadows of the woods. 

Juste Amyot went on toward his own 
house with steps exceedingly slow. He did 
not believe any most remote implication 
that could be drawn from the words of Ta- 
cite Turgeon. Nevertheless he thought, 
and he remembered that he had not been 
at peace these last few weeks. 

Undoubtedly Tacite Turgeon was the 
basest man in that parish. He would have 
turned upon his own mother, Amyot be- 
lieved, if there had been anything to gain 
by it; but was there anything to gain here 
in this matter? 

Could it be revenge upon Claveau and 
Rhée for their indifference in his time of 
suffering? Juste chose to think that, and 
he found his heart growing lighter. 


IV 


On the far outskirts of a little village, 
at the edge of the forest that stretches 
north and north to frozen Ungava, one 
is not always careful to draw the curtains 
at lamp-lighting time. This evening Rhée 
Amyot had forgotten the kitchen windows. 

Juste was a matter of twenty feet from 
the door, looking eagerly into the lighted 
room for a glimpse of his wife, when he 
saw her move to the stove. She stood there 
stirring a pot of soup and throwing now 
and then a smiling word over her shoulder, 
presumably to Claveau. The heart of 





Amyot warmed to her beauty as he 
watched her. 
Then it was that the unbelievable hap- 
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pened. Edmond Claveau, his hair brushed, 
his collar white, his lips parted in triumph, 
came to the stove and stood beside her. 
His arm curved about her waist. He drew 
her toward him. An instant—then she 
pushed him away, half angry, half smiling. 

Without conscious effort, without willing 
to do anything, Juste Amyot leaped for- 
ward. The door of the kitchen opened to 
his weight with the snap of breaking metal. 
He did not know that he was mad with 
fury, that fire ran in his veins. 

Dimly he heard a cry from Rhée. That 
interested him not at all. He saw Claveau 
fall back, pale in the yellow lamplight. It 
would not do Edmond Claveau any good 
to retreat, to try to escape, for Juste felt 
within himself the power to cover infinite 
distance, to beat down oak doors, to take 
knife or bullet standing until he had had 
his way with the traitor. 

It was not a fight. Claveau struck 
blindly, both strength and courage drained 
out of him by the ferocity of the attack. 
To Amyot those blows were no more than 
the swish of a branch in his face. His iron 
fingers shut upon Claveau’s collar and 
crushed it. They opened again when Cla- 


veau’s tongue rolled between his lips. Juste 
caught him with a back-breaking body 


hold and lifted him clear of the floor. The 
arms drew in. Amyot felt the muffied snap 
of ribs. He threw the man away from 
him. 

Claveau stirred after a moment. His 
leg muscles contracted, and he drew a 
breath. 

Juste Amyot clasped both hands over his 
own eyes and pulled them away, as if he 
were clearing his vision of a web spun out 
of hell. He looked around the room, see- 
ing it again clearly. His glance met that 
of his wife, and for an instant held it. 

She was moving slowly along the wall, 
flattened against it by the pressure of ter- 
ror, feeling her way toward the door, which 
stood open to the cold and silent night. 
Juste took a step forward. Words strug- 
gled in his throat, but they could not make 
themselves articulate. She cried out and 
faded into the night. 

Amyot leaped after her, calling her 
name. She must have heard him in that 
clear stillness, but she did not answer. Her 
feet skimmed the path from the door, 
stumbled into the wood road, and carried 
her along the edge of the gorge. 

Hers was a mad haste, not suited toethat 
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half broken road. She tripped and pitched 
sidewise into the soft snow that lay mound- 
ed at the top of the cliff. 

It seemed to Juste that the river’s chasm 
suddenly encroached upon the whiteness of 
the snow, taking out a giant bite. He knew 
what had happened. She had rolled upon 
the overhanging lip of ice and frozen snow, 
and it had yielded to her weight. 

He thought of the bare ice hummocks 
below, rock hard and cruel, as he ran to 
the treacherous spot where his wife had 
disappeared. He dropped to his knees and 
felt his way toward the edge. He lay flat 
and looked down, expecting to see a dark 
blot against the frozen river; but his eye 
could pick up no evidence there that Rhée 
had fallen. 

He cursed, in gasps, the starlight dim- 
ness, the roadway, the gorge. Then, as he 
strained forward recklessly, his name came 
up faintly to him from the face of the cliff. 

«“ Juste 1” 

He saw her now. She lay a quarter of 
the way down, partly supported by a jut- 
ting bit of snow-covered rock. There was 
a stunted sapling, no bigger than a man’s 
wrist, to which she clung. She called 
again. 

“T am here, Rhée!” he cried. “I'l 
come to you!” 

He stood up. He knew that he could 
not make that descent. Five, ten, fifteen 
feet down he would slip and go to the bot- 
tom in a whirl of flying snow. The fingers 
of Rhée would lose their hold, and she 
would fall beside him. It would be better 
so, however! 

He realized in this moment that he had 
no anger against her. All that which had 
gone before became trivial. It was not 
even worth thinking about. His values 
changed and shifted as he stood poised 
upon the brink. 

He saw the three of them—Rhée, him- 
self, and the white-cqllared man upon the 
floor of his kitchen—equally as children of 
le bon Dieu, erring seekers for something 
to which their folly gave false names. Did 
not he himself get a prideful satisfaction 
from the look he called up in the eyes of 
dogs and little children? 

The last darkness of his rage vanished. 
Did one cut off a foot because it stumbled? 

A hand took hold of his arm with a firm 
grip. He half turned and found himself 
looking into the face of Tacite Turgeon, 
lowering and grim even in that light. 


























“Let go!” said Amyot. “ Rhée is down 
there—I’m going after her!” 

“Did you kill him?” demanded Tacite. 
“No.” Amyot tried to free his arm. 

“ What folly!” 

Again Juste sought to shake off the hand. 
“T am going down the cliff!” 

“ You will be killed!” Turgeon told him. 
“That is not of importance,” returned 


Amyot. “In the name of God, keep 
away!” 

But Turgeon only sank his fingers 
deeper. 


“Do you want her, Juste Amyot?” 

“ Mon Dieu Seigneur! If you don’t let 
me go, you will die with me!” 

“You are a fool!” * 

Suddenly Tacite wrenched him back- 
ward, tripped him, and flung him into the 
roadway. 

“Only I, Tacite Turgeon, can go down 
the face of that cliff and bring her to the 
top!” 

Before Amyot could get upon his feet, 
Turgeon had lowered himself over the edge 
and _ disappeared. 

Juste crawled on hands and knees to the 
brink and peered downward. There was 
Tacite, moving like a giant spider over ice 
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and snow and rocks. He reached the pro- ~ 
jection where Rhée clung. Through a long 
moment he struggled to lift her to his back. 
The dark forms merged, became one, and 
then that one progressed foot by foot up 
toward Amyot. 

His hands unclasped the arms of Rhée 
from about the neck of Tacite. They 
dragged her to the safety of the roadway 
and held her trembling body erect there. 

Turgeon came slowly up to them. Not 
yet was he able to stand upon his feet. 
Rhée Amyot looked down upon his heaving 
shoulders. 

“ Tacite,” she said, “ you hated me!” 

“ Quite true, madame!” he panted. 

“ But you saved me!” 

“That was a little thing, madame—no 
bigger than the matter of washing and 
binding up my foot.” 

There followed a little interval of silence 
before she spoke again. The arm of Juste 
tightened about her, although her strength 
had returned, so that she stood alone. 

“You are wrong, Tacite,” she said soft- 
ly. “You and Juste do not understand 
what the little things are; but me, I know! 
Between life and death I have learned what 
they truly are!” 








THE HARVEST BEGINS 


Tue: harvest begins. Whole States of wheat 
Shine bright in the dance of the summer heat; 






In the cottonwood trees the locusts chirr, 

And the silver backs of the little leaves stir 
With a wind that dies as soon as it heaves 

The flickering backs of the little leaves. 
Down the great blue sky filled full of the sun 
Like voyaging ships the headers run, 

Making noises like distant rain 


As they heap the wagons with headed grain. 


The harvest begins. 
In leash, as the long belts tramp and tramp 


The engines champ 


Around and around, while the stamping feet 
Of the separator unhusks the wheat— 
The naked, small, brown-bodied grain, 


Offspring of sun and earth and rain. 


The harvest begins. A ghost of a moon 
Hangs shadowlike in a cloudless noon. 


It walks like a ghost in silver mail 

Till the falling glooms of the dusk prevail, 
Till the purple-shadowed twilight falls, 
And an unseen whippoorwill calls and calls; 
Then it fills to the full with silver light 


The star-awakened harvest night! 





















Wild Justice 


THE EXPERIENCES OF AN UNREPENTANT MURDERER 


By William Freeman 


HEN I first accused her, Nadine 

\ V went white; but when we parted 

she was smiling — that mocking, 
exasperating little smile of hers that con- 
veyed anything, or nothing. She made no 
reply. From the first her attitude was one 
of amused contempt. 

Still in silence, she watched me fumble 
for the door, open it, and swing down the 
tiled forecourt into the street. Memory, 
as mocking as she, brought back the first 
morning I left the house, when we had 
come back from the honeymoon. Nadine 
had been at the window then. She had 
waved her hand from behind the curtains, 
and a shaft of sunlight had shadowed the 
pattern on her face. 

But that was— how long ago? Four 
years. One learns much in four years. 

I walked nearly half a mile before I 
slackened pace and turned into the crowd- 
ed High Street, with its streams of pre- 
occupied humanity. I caught the reflection 
of my face in a draper’s window, and 
smiled. Odd, to think that that face would 
probably be staring at the world from the 
pages of the newspapers within the-next few 
hours. 

At the end of the street I mounted a tram, 
and waited until it had rumbled its way to 
Gillian Crescent. There I got out, because 
Milvain lives in the crescent. Five minutes 
later I reached the house—an old-fashioned 
building standing back from the road. I 
had been there several times before; now 
I found myself examining the place with 
curious, detached carefulness, as if every 
detail mattered enormously. Perhaps. it 
did matter. 

I opened the gate, walked up the weedy 
drive, and pressed the bell. Mrs. Wace, 
the housekeeper, would almost certainly 
open the door, and I had my plans ready- 
made for the moment when she did open 


it. But I had to ring twice before I heard 
footsteps crossing the hall; and then the 
footsteps were a man’s. 

A light flashed up, the door opened, and 
the broad, friendly face of Jimmy Oakes 
stared into mine. 

“Steve Lester, by all that’s lucky!” he 
said, as recognition dawned. “ Come in, 
old man! I’m temporary parlor maid, 
with acting rank of butler. The Wace 
woman had a wire this evening to say that 
her sister had crocked up with something 
serious, and she left in a hurry; but we’re 
doing ourselves well enough.” 

He gripped me by the arm, drew me in, 
and closed the door. I followed him to- 
ward the dining room, which is at the back 
of the house. 

“ Who else is here?” 

“Only Maltby and Shepherd. Nichol- 
son was coming, too, but his wife jibbed at 
the last moment. Dam’ nuisance, wives! 
Sling your things on the rack, won’t you?” 

“ No—I shan’t be stopping long.” 

The room was in a cloud of cigar smoke, 
but through the haze I could see Milvain 
at the head of the table. Maltby was on 
his left, Shepherd on the right; Oakes’s va- 
cant chair was at the foot, nearest the door. 
Cards lay strewn on the table. 

Milvain stood up as we came in. He 
smiled, but there was no welcome in the 
smile. 

“Hello! Glad to see you, Lester. 
What’s the news?” 

I didn’t answer at once. I was busy 
weighing chances and probabilities, and 
wondering whether it was worth while to 
get rid of the other three men. 

“T should like five minutes’ private talk 
with you,” I said, at last. 

Milvain hesitated. He had been drink- 
ing, I saw, but not enough to affect his 
speech. His eyes met mine, read some- 
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thing there that brought a scowl to his 
heavy lips, and fell. 

“ These,” he said, with a wave of his 
hand, “are friends of mine, and your 
friends. There needn’t be anything private 
between us. Help yourself to the whisky 
—you were always an abstemious devil, 
Lester—and then say what you’ve come to 
say.” 

“ We can clear out for a bit,” said Oakes 
awkwardly, when I didn’t reply. 

“Don’t go away,” said Milvain. “Id 
sooner you stayed—all of you. What’s the 
trouble?” 

“ The trouble,” I said, “ is that you have 
no discrimination. You’ve made love, in 
your time, to so many women that you’ve 
forgotten where to stop. Under such cir- 
cumstances, some one’s obvious duty is to 
stop you.” 

“Tf you’re referring to—” 

“I’m referring to my wife. The situa- 
tion isn’t original, and I don’t propose to 
discuss it in detail. I'll merely explain 
that by sheer accident I came upon a 
packet of the letters you’ve sent her within 
the last three months, and now—” 

“ And now?” he echoed mockingly. 

“TI propose to square the account. It 
was Bacon who said that revenge is a sort 
of wild justice, wasn’t it? At first I meant 
to kill you; but I’ll offer you a sporting 
chance. I have an automatic here. We'll 
fire six shots, three each, alternately, across 
the table; and we’ll toss for the first shot.” 

Oakes made a movement toward me. I 
laughed, and took a pace back. 

“Don’t, Jimmy! It’s not worth while 
to try it. I have a pistol in the other 
pocket, too.” 

“ He’s right,” said Milvain. “It’s not 
worth while; and the fool is as likely to 
miss as to hit, or likelier. I'll see the thing 
through!” 

“ Ready, then?” I said, and took a coin 
from my pocket. 

“ Heads!” called Milvain. 

“Tt’s tails,” said Oakes, bending. He 
turned to me, and put a hand on my shoul- 
der. “ Lester, old man, for God’s sake let 
the matter end at this—before it’s too 
late!” 

“Tt was too late when that last letter 
was written,” I said. “ If you had read it, 
Jimmy, and it had been addressed to your 
wife—” 

I lifted the automatic. I had no inten- 
tion of killing him with the first shot. Odd- 
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ly enough, I had no fear at all that he 
would kill me. 

The bullet smashed one of the electric 
lamps, and the paper-thin glass fell in a 
cascade on the table. 

“ My turn!” said Milvain, and stretched 
out his hand for the weapon. 

“ You’d better play fair,” I warned him, 
my hand in the other pocket. 

“ Oh, I'll play fair!” said Milvain. “I'll 
play fair!” 

I heard the zipp-p-p of the bullet as it 
buried itself in a door panel behind me, 
tearing the shoulder of my waterproof on 
its way. 

“ Thanks,” I said, as Shepherd mechan- 
ically flung the pistol back again. 

Nothing seemed so strange, afterward, 
as their acceptance of the situation; but 
then they were men who had looked death 
in the face many times—fatalists all; and 
they knew that I had a second automatic 
to enforce the argument. 

For an instant I saw Milvain’s white and 
sneering face through the tobacco haze; 
then, as I fired, the expression changed 
to one of astonishment and agony. He 
swayed, made a half turn, and pitched side- 
wise with a crash. 

Shepherd caught the body and lowered 
it gently. No one else moved. He put 
his hand over the heart, and looked up and 
met my eyes. 

“Yes,” he said, answering the unasked 
question. ‘“ You’d better get away as soon 
as you can.” He spoke with the crisp au- 
thority of a medical man. “Leave the 
pistol here—both pistols. Don’t argue, 
and don’t try to explain. The rights and 
wrongs of the thing don’t matter any 
longer.” 

“T didn’t mean—” 

“Never mind what you meant!” said 
Oakes impatiently. 

He caught me by the shoulder, swung me 
across the hall, opened the street door, and 
thrust me out. 

“You’ve money with you?” he asked, 
as an afterthought. 


I nodded. 
“Good luck, then!” he said, and 
slammed the door swiftly behind me. 


II 
A coLp, driving rain had begun to fall, 
and the sting of it on my face woke me 
from a sort of trance. I had no clear con- 
ception of what I meant to do, now that 
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I had killed Milvain. I had no plans at 
all; but it was certain that I should have 
to face a trial, and all the publicity that a 
trial would involve, unless I got away, and 
quickly. 

They had been decent fellows, those 
. three. They had offered me a chance, and 
only a fool and an ingrate would refuse it. 
I stared down the deserted road, jingling 
half a dozen coins, and trying to remember 
how much money I had in the house. I 
had been an imbecile not to bring all of it 
with me. 

A distant clock boomed “seven” as I 
turned into the High Street again. I found 
myself torn between two things. I had 
enough to take me out of London—two or 
three pounds—but it wouldn’t last long. 
Also, I wanted Nadine to know what had 
happened to Milvain. I wanted her to hear 
from my own lips. It was unendurable 
that she should learn the truth from a 
newspaper paragraph, or a visit from the 
police. 

In the end, I went back. 

I let myself in with my latchkey. The 
house was empty, and in darkness. I went 
up to the bedroom, collected a few things 
in a suit case and some more money, and 
had nearly reached the foot of the stairs 
again, when the latch clicked and Nadine 
came in. 

I had switched off the bedroom light, 
and the hall was unlit. I could see only 
her silhouette, black against the indigo of 
the sky. 

“ Stephen!” she cried sharply. “ But I 
thought—”’ 

“You thought I was somewhere else, I 
suppose?” 

“Yes. What are you doing with that 
bag?” 

Now that the moment had come, I found 
my courage ebbing. What if she fainted, 
or fled, shrieking, down the road? She 
‘wasn’t that type, but— 

I put down the bag and shut the door 
behind her. 

“Tt isn’t a pretty story. Stories based 
on the eternal triangle rarely are. I went 
to-day to Milvain’s house, in Gillian Cres- 
cent. It was after I had read the letters 
he wrote you. It would have been wiser 
to burn them, or, failing that, to have kept 
them in something stronger than a card- 
board box. I opened the wardrobe in a 
hurry, and the thing dropped off a top 
shelf, and broke. I would have liked to 
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read your replies to him. Probably they’ll 
be produced—later on.” 

She waited, tense, silent. Until I spoke 
again, there didn’t seem to be a sound in 
the world except the thudding of my own 
heart. 

“T killed him. There was nothing else 
to be done. It was in fair fight—a duel. 
I came back to explain all this before I go 
away.” 

“Where?” Her voice was a dry whisper. 

“T don’t know; but somewhere near the 
sea, I expect.” 

For an instant she stood motionless; 
then, slowly and stiffly, she moved toward 
the electric switch. The hall was filled 
with a sudden glare. We faced each other. 
I had never seen my wife so beautiful, or 
so calm. . 

“ Shall I hear from you?” 

“T suppose so. Good-by!” 

“ Good-by! ” 

She made no further movement. I 
opened the door again. The thing was 
over. 

If any emotion predominated, it was 
sheer amazement. I had known Nadine 
for a woman of magnificent self-control. 
As a helper abroad, during the war, she 
had been through phases which called for 
nerves like steel; but this— 

“ Your bag—” she reminded me, and I 
took it from her. 

“You understand,” I reiterated stupid- 
ly, “ that I’ve killed him? That the bullet 
went through his heart? That he’ll write 
no more letters?” 

“I understand. Hadn’t you better 
hurry?” 

For the second time in that incredible 
day I walked down the tiled forecourt with- 
out looking back. 

Ill 


MARLYNGHAM HIcz is no true hill at all, 
being scarcely more than an obscure knoll 
with a huddle of cottages on one side, and, 
on the other, a strip of rough sward, ending 
in the cliff edge and the sea. 

I stumbled on the place by sheer acci- 
dent. Tramping from Hastings toward 
Rye, I had begged a lift of a passing 
wagon, dropped asleep—a strangely calm 
and untroubled sleep for a murderer— 
among the litter of straw at the bottom, 
and awakened to find myself, forgotten by 
the driver, at the foot of the hill. I climbed 
out of the wagon, and fate sent me, seeking 
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lodgings, to the only cottage within a three- 
mile radius where I was likely to find them. 

Mrs. Pengally had two priceless attri- 
butes—she was honest, and she was taci- 
turn. She asked no questions, she answered 
mine with the utmost brevity, and she was 
willing to board and lodge me for as long 
as I cared to stay at Marlyngham. 

I was well content to leave it at that. 
I wrote the address on a card, and posted 
it to Nadine. That was my one and only 
link with the world I had left. Mrs. Pen- 
gally “couldn’t abide” newspapers, and 
the nearest shop at which they could be 
bought was six miles distant. On the 
whole, I was glad of it. The sequel, or 
sequels, to that scene in Milvain’s dining 
room didn’t interest me. All I asked was 
forgetfulness. 

If the long fingers of the law should 
grope their way to my retreat, there was 
always the sea as an exit before its grip 
tightened. 


I stayed altogether nine days at Mar- 
lyngham; and during that time I, a mur- 
derer at large, disproved tradition. I wasn’t 
tormented by remorse. Not once was I 


haunted by Milvain’s face as he fell back 


into Shepherd’s arms. The only face that 
has haunted me was Nadine’s. 

It’s easy, when the last rag of illusion has 
been stripped from a woman whom one has 
loved, to blame propinquity, or youth, or 
both; but in our case the excuse wouldn’t 
serve. Her age had been twenty-seven, and 
mine over thirty, when we first met; and 
after that there was a long gap, and then 
several smaller ones, before I asked her to 
marry me. 

Our engagement was of the briefest, and 
I realize now how incredibly little it taught 
us of each other. The real Nadine, whom 
I was to know later, never emerged—the 
strange, clear-headed, passionate personal- 
ity, whose depths were beyond my fathom- 
ing. Perhaps I hadn’t dared to fathom 
them. 

Milvain had dared. He was of a dif- 
ferent stamp. He had challenged her, ad- 
venturing boldly from almost the first hour 
of their meeting. He was a blackguard, 
but a blackguard of discernment, and with 
qualities which I coveted. I had seen 
— succumb to the spell and follow 

m. 

Did she never look back to me, distress- 
ful, appealing? Perhaps she had done so; 
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but if she had, I had failed to see or under- 
stand. Now, at any rate, she would follow 
no further, unless— 

But Nadine wasn’t of that type. 

As the days passed, and I didn’t hear 
from her, I invented a dozen explanations 
and excuses; but the only ones that mat- 
tered narrowed themselves down to two. 
One was that she was ill; the other—but 
that I refused to believe. 

It was after the postman had passed on 
his bicycle, on the ninth day, that I de- 
cided to go back to town. The decision 
crystallized suddenly, and became absolute. 

“ Marlyngham air don’t suit all folks,” 
said Mrs. Pengally, when I told her. “ The 
wind’s mighty keen, and there’s nothin’ 
else to listen to, and you’ve been sleepin’ 
bad lately.” 

“‘ When is the first up train?” I asked. 

It appeared that there was one from Rye 
at something past ten. If I went in old 
Fletcher’s wagon, I should be just in time 
to catch it as it passed the end of the road. 


IV 


THE sky was glowing with the afternoon 
sunlight when I left the terminus. London 
throbbed and pulsated about me. Nothing 
had changed; it was preposterous to have 
expected change. The contents bills of 
the papers announced the racing results, as 
usual. Yet it had needed an effort to look 
at them. 

I reached the house soon after five, 
walked up the familiar pathway, discovered 
the door ajar, and went in. At my step, 
Nadine’s voice sounded from the landing. 

“Have you been able to get one?” 

I didn’t answer at once. I heard her 
cross to the banisters, and I heard the 
creak of them as she leaned over. For a 
minute I stood in the hall, staring up at 
her; then she moved to the stairs, and came 
slowly down. 

“You’ve come back?” 

“ Yes—I was afraid.” 

“ Afraid?” 

“That something had happened. You 
didn’t write.” 

“ How could I, without your address?” 

“T sent it.” 

“ But the postcard didn’t come until this 
morning. You put ‘Gillian Crescent’ on 
it, by mistake. Mr. Oakes sent it on.” 

I drew a deep breath. 

“ And you?” I said at last. 
expecting some one?” 


“You were 
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“ Yes—the girl who helps in the house. 
I had sent her to try to find a taxi. I 
was going to Waterloo, and from there to 
Marlyngham.” 

“ Why?” 

“T thought—oh, that you might be ill, 
that all sorts of things might be happen- 
ing to you.” She turned her white, strained 
face toward mine. Her eyes, always ex- 
quisite, shone with a strange light. “ And 
Mr. Milvain—I have something to tell you 
about him.” 

At the man’s name, a cold hand seemed 
to clutch my heart. 

“T don’t want to hear it,” I said. 

“You must!” 

“T won’t. If you mention his name 
again, I think I shall kill you, too. But 
that’s not likely, because I’m going away 
at once. I wanted to see you, and I 
have seen you. You haven’t changed, you 
haven’t forgotten. He—the man you cared 
for as you’ve never cared for me—is be- 
tween us. Alive or dead, he’s between us, 
as he always will be. Don’t ask where I’m 
going, don’t try to follow me.” 

I turned and swung blindly out of the 
house, blundering into the charwoman at 
the gate. Later on, I remembered her red, 
indignant face. I remembered, too, the 
salute of the police sergeant at the corner 
of the road. Oakes and the others had evi- 
dently managed to keep the thing dark— 
uncommonly dark. 

There was a long gap after that—a 
period of confused, distressful dreams, out 
of which I emerged realizing that I had 
been ill, horribly ill; that I was still in bed, 
in a strange room, staring up at a ceiling 
that had a crack in it like the outline of 
Milvain’s body as he fell. 

When I shifted my eyes—it was easier 
than shutting them—they fell on a battered 
leather trunk with the initials “J. F. O.” 
on it. James Frederick Oakes, of course. 
Decent sort, old Oakes; but why had he 
left his trunk in my room? 

The door opened and a nurse came in— 
an elderly, pale woman—followed by a 
clean-shaven man, who was obviously a 
doctor. They looked at me, and spoke, 
but it was too much trouble to answer. 
Then they talked together for a time, and 
I caught the words “ certain risks,” and 
“ better,” and “ not yet.” 

By that time I had decided that there 
were several questions I wished to ask 
them; but I drifted away on a gray sea of 
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unconsciousness before I could make them 
understand. 
Vv 


Two days later, Nadine came. Her 
cheeks were white, there were deep shad- 
ows under her eyes, and her hands, when 
she touched my shoulder, felt ice-cold 
through the flannel. 

“ They tell me you’re better—much bet- 
ter,” she said tremulously. 

“Perhaps; but who are ‘they,’ and 
where am I?” 

“ At Mr. Oakes’s house. You collapsed 
soon after you left me, at the end of his 
street. He happened to be passing at the 
time, and he insisted on your being brought 
here.” 

“ Jimmy’s a good sort; but isn’t he run- 
ning risks?” 

“ Risks?” 

“ As an accessory after the fact. 
a man.” 

She shook her head. 

“T killed a man, I tell you—Milvain, in 
his own house, and in Oakes’s presence.” 

“ Oh, if you’d only let me explain—” 

“Tell me, then! It doesn’t matter. I 
shan’t get better—it isn’t worth while. My 
first shot smashed the light, and his went 
through the panel. When I fired again, 
the bullet went through his heart. I didn’t 
mean it to. I meant only to wound him— 
then; but Shepherd, who caught him as he 
fell, told us he was dead, and Shepherd’s a 
doctor.” 

“ But Shepherd lied to save you both. 
He knew that you didn’t mean to waste 
the third shot. Don’t you understand?” 

I tried to, but my brain was too tired. 

“Where,” I asked at last, “is Milvain 
now?” 

“ Somewhere on the continent. He left 
three days ago. He had no clear recollec- 
tion of what happened, and they made 
him believe that the pistol went off acci- 
dentally. I met Mr. Maltby on my way 
home that afternoon. He told me some- 
thing of what had happened, and I guessed 
most of the rest; but until it was certain 
that Milvain would recover, I thought I’d 
better let you go.” 

She stopped. From the street below 
came the monotonous cry of a hawker, 
broken by an occasional rattle from a pass- 
ing cart. 

The door opened and the nurse appeared. 

“ Medicine!” she said. 


I killed 
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Nadine nodded, and brought the bottle. 
She measured a liquid into the glass with 
steady hands; they were no less steady 
when she held the glass to my lips. I drank 
it, and dropped back on the pillows. 

Then, through the mists that were closing 
down again, I heard the voice of Nadine— 
a voice strangely broken, low, and tender. 

“Tf I could only make you believe that 
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yours, body and soul. I would have told 
you this before, but you made it so hard. 
Why are men so cruel? Ah, I’m hurting 
you again, and I’d sooner die than hurt 
you; but until you came back, and I saw 
that look in your eyes, I tried to persuade 
myself that you didn’t care at all. Even 
then—” 

She flung herself, face downward, on the 


bed. Her slender body shook. I put out 
my hand, fumbling, and she caught and 
carried it to her lips. 

“ Nadine!” I said. “ My dear, my own 
dear, if you cry like that you will break 
my heart—the heart that’s yours, utterly 
and forever. Only help me to get better, 


I never cared for him! He flattered and 
amused me. He pretended to fall in love 
with me, and for his vanity’s sake he want- 
ed me to fall in love with him; but I 
didn’t. I wouldn’t. Steve, can you hear 
me? There has never been any one but 
you—never, since the evening when you 
first took me in your arms. All of me is 


so that I can prove it!” 
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Nort I alone the loser, dearest heart, 

Though mine, indeed, the heavier loss to bear, 
If we in wasteful anger fling apart, 

Thou being so beyond all dreaming fair, 
My treasure-trove 
Of heaven-descended love, 

Come to me on a sudden from the air; 
For, though thou be, 

Beyond all singing and comparison, 
The ultimate of my felicity, 

There shall be none 
To love thee as I love thee after me. 


Yea, I am proud to love thee as I love, 
So far above 
The love of other men, who are to me 
As shallow rivers are to the deep sea; 
Yea, dear, thou shalt not find 
Fire to enwrap thee with so wild a flame— 
With kisses that forget not to be kind, 
And touch of hands that shall not bring thee shame, 
Baring the whiteness of thy innocence. 
The soul that dwells in sense, 
When thou, all Paradise, 
Lay there revealed beneath my hallowed eyes, 
Turned to white altar fire 
The earth-red flame and smoke of my desire, 
Made me thy priest, who am thy lover too; 
And not a sweetbrier rose, 
Chrismed in dew, 
More innocently blows 
Than thou, fair flower, for all my kisses shed, 


Sweet head to foot of thee, sweet foot to head! 
Richard Leigh 





Stoves 


A STRANGE TALE OF THE MORTAL FEUD IN. THE HOUSE 
OF WONTNER 


By Robert J. Harris 


of Adams stands the long range of 

one-story wooden buildings that 
forms the Chippewa plant of the Consoli- 
dated Stove Corporation. Over the collec- 
tion strides the steel scaffolding where, by 
night, one may read in letters of fire that 
look almost a mile high: 


YOU WANT A WONTNER STOVE 


Of such are good will and a heavy issue 
of common stock! 

J. Hess Wontner would never have al- 
lowed the name of Wontner to be taken in 
vain in a sky sign, but old Wontner, who 
fought the Consolidated for forty years, 
and who died scoffing at the Consolidated’s 
fifteenth proffer of peace in the stove trade, 
had nothing to do with the strepitancy. It 
was his only son, Harland, who bore the ob- 
loquy of selling out. 

Harland Wontner was a literary man 
who knew enough about business to set a 
figure on the name of Wontner large enough 
to bring three Consolidated directors apo- 
plectically to their feet; but before they 
sat down they took the precaution of an- 
other look at Harland’s eye. It resembled 
the old man’s; so, when they sat down, they 
acceded to the terms proposed. 

It was not for nothing that Harland 
Wontner, and the greedy streak in him, 
had been restricted to the Wontner shops 
for seventeen years. His father had intend- 
ed two futures for him—that he should in- 
herit, and that he should marry and beget 
Wontners. Although Harland Wontner 
had allowed no written masterpiece to come 
between him and his patrimony, he had 
paltered with women quite enough to sat- 
isfy his father that he would not marry. 

The elder Wontner, then, had prevented 
the: younger from bringing to public print 


O* the southern boundary of the city 


any of those grosser pieces upon which his 
infamy now rests; but at the cost of a per- 
ennial struggle. There was, indeed, a mé- 
lée of conflicting purposes, resumed daily 
after office hours by the two generations of 
men, without so much as a partial decision 
—for the father believed, with justice, that 
Harland Wontner in his fortieth year thor- 
oughly understood those late models, Nos. 
42 and 43, which are fully described in the 
trade literature of the house of Wontner. 

Harland Wontner hated all stoves, but 
most of all he hated these dumb foster 
brethren of his that bore on their brows 
his and their father’s name. The seven- 
teen years which he had stolen from litera- 
ture were represented by stoves, inarticu- 
late stoves. When the Consolidated 
scrapped everything connected with Nos. 
42 and 43, the latest products of his former 
black art, he bought the two surviving 
specimens of the race and took them away 
from Adams to his house above the Notch. 

There his hatred of stoves waxed 
throughout his first solitary winter until 
the last snow flurry in March. The coward 
in him was seeking expression in violence 
for a righting of the injury done to the 
genius of his youth by stoves. 

It is of the Wontners, flesh and iron, 
these last children of the line, and of their 
enmity one toward the other—man against 
metal, white against black—that this 
chronicle shall tell. 


II 


HarLAND WonTNER, the servant of 
stoves, was now their master. During sev- 
enteen years there had slumbered in him 
anger fiercer than the wrath of molten iron 
—anger and that covetousness of pain in 
others which is more than cruelty. Now 
he dwelt apart from men with his foster 
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brethren, and had comfort at length in the 
chill of winter and in the indrawn windy 
breathing of a warped and lonely house. 

Tired by his three-mile walk through the 
snow from the village, he looked out of his 
front door, although he knew that no other 
house-was visible from his bare hilltop, and 
then slammed the door. The living room 
of his two-room house was warm, and he 
stamped on the floor to restore his circula- 
tion. The dry snow fell from him in a 
blue haze through the cold beam of sun- 
light which penetrated the west window. 

It was the last chance that day for the 
sun to inspect the workshop of one who 
worked by night. The slide of a dark lan- 
tern—a laminated sheaf of black clouds, 
like a package of carbon paper burst open 
and held loosely at one corner by the 
clenching of air currents in the Notch— 
shot across the sky. The workroom was 
suddenly tenebrous, like the inside of a 
wooden clock when the weights have been 
wound to the top, the hands set aright for 
another eight days, and the door closed. 

Only the new stove, silver and black in 
the early unsettlement of night, gathered 
all the obscurity to itself, as if the splashes 
and pools of water on the floor were the 
body of that heretic, the snow, brought to 
nothing by the swift utterance of a new 
orthodoxy. The stove seemed to tauten 
its heat as it grinned at Wontner. It 
grinned a red, murderous grin with three 
black teeth in it—the top damper. 

Placing his bare palm on the knob, 
Wontner closed the damper. The stove 
crackled inwardly with laughter, and the 
man, quickly withdrawing his hand, felt 
the skirr of his skin, as if the teeth had 
met just too late. 

“T’m master here myself, thank you!” 
Wontner snarled, kicking one of his wet 
shoes against the oven door, and leaving on 
it the impress of a deeper darkness than 
the stove’s—the negation of the blue light 
that had been the snow’s. “One master 
in this house is sufficient. I suppose that 
because you’ve had everything your own 
way all afternoon, No. 43, you forget who 
bought you!” 

Menacingly he lifted a small but signifi- 
cant hammer. 

“See that, you beast, s€e that? That’s 
what I use on stoves like you! Your 
brother was No. 42. You’re younger and 
improved, I’m told; but you’ve got to learn, 
you’ve got to learn, just the same!” 
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The stove did not answer. Its mouth 
was stopped. Wontner drew off his shoes 
and stockings. They lay soggily on the 
floor. 

“Now you just begin to learn,” said 
Wontner. ‘ When a stove works for me, it 
does just what I tell it, and no comeback— 
no comeback, you understand! I live alone 
because I live alone. I work alone because 
I work alone. My stories sell because I 
work alone. I work at night because the 
night and I understand one another. I 
understand the night and the night under- 
stands me. I won’t allow any one to in- 
terfere with the night, and the night allows 
no one to come near and intervene in my 
work except those I summon through the 
night. My readers have written to me te 
tell me that my stories come out of the 
night—out of their dreams—to keep them 
awake with terror. They say I must be 
diseased. They say my thoughts are round 
their thoughts like a gray sea—that my dis- 
ease spreads out upon the gray waters of 
conscience like the sweat of a black rock 
in a gray sea. I know what my thoughts 
are. Night is always in my mind. Morn- 
ing is bereavement; evening is the reunion 
of the mind with the matter whereon mind 
is brooding. The moon is a silver cancer 
on the hollow breast of night. Night is 
the assertion of darkness, all but the two 
gray edges of night—dusk and dawn, dusk 
and dawn, dusk and dawn!” 

Wontner tapped the stove with his ham- 
mer, in time with these three words, which 
he repeated over and over in a singsong 
voice. 

“ Now, stove, I’m going to put you on 
trust. My bare feet are going to be here— 
close to you, remember. Don’t you dare 
to scorch them! You see this?” 

The hammer was lifted like a riding 
switch. He pulled a chair toward the stove 
and lifted his feet until they rested against 
a polished projection. 

“ Good — good — good! I'll be fair to 
you. I'll tell you why I came here to this 
two-room house, in the autumn, three miles 
from any one. I came here to work, to 
delve, to work, to write; and I am writing. 
See this stove—see this! This is a check 
—my third this month. They understand 
me, those editors. Their dreams have gray 
edges on them, perhaps, but there’s a black 
core to them—a black core. They know 
that the black core is in every man and 
woman—yes, and every child —to whom 
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they hawk my dreams—my dense, black 
dreams. Now, stove, I’m going to tell you 
about No. 42, your little elder brother, who 
is out in the cold fields, under a blanket— 
a nice, cold, white blanket. You don’t like 
cold blankets, you stoves! 

“ No. 42 was the first stove I had in this 
house. It was a good stove, an excellent 
stove. Knew its place and kept its dis- 
tance. Whenever the wind blew from the 
east it grumbled, but I had only just come 
here then, and it did not know what dis- 
cipline was. You have to live with men 
and stoves, No. 43, you who are warming 
my feet so obediently—you have to live 
with them a long time, and your dreams 
have to become very black, before you dare 
leave them, being sure you know them. 

“It is a moot point, stove, which is the 
dirtier, the more sullied —a man with a 
soul or a stove with a red fire in his belly; 
but there’s no question which I’d sooner 
have for a companion three miles from any- 
where, with the blackguard sun fallen into 
the Notch and night at my elbow. For I 
know men, stove, I know men, and I’m 
only learning about stoves. 

“ Don’t think, though, that you can im- 
pose upon me, No. 43! I'll be fair to you 
—I’ll give you fair warning. I'll tell you 
about your brother.” 

The pressure of darkness increased with- 
in the room. The walls seemed to be bend- 
ing outward in flat curves, like four staves 
from an unhooped barrel. 

“T know murderers—I write their biog- 
raphies for them; but you, No. 43, wouldn’t 
shudder at the corner of the wood lot if 
you met a corpse, with worms in his eyes 
and rats in his shoe leather. No, but you 
would at the corner of the field back of 
this house. Cringe, you beast! Take that 
and that and that!” 

The sound of metal on metal filled the 
house. 

“ Cringe! All right—whine, whine!” 

The wind over the chimney wailed. 

“ Howl, too, if you like it better! You 
know now who’s master. I killed your 
brother, stove. He is lying out there in 
the pasture, with rust gnawing his smooth 
black skin and crawling things innumerable 
in his fire-box.” 

Ill 


THE personal animus showed in Wont- 
ner’s voice no less than in his words. It 
was‘not an accident that he was now at- 
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tributing life to the two stoves, as he had 
formerly granted it to the night. He had 
the aspect of one who knew the difference 
in character between brothers, stoves 
though they were. 

The pose he had assumed earlier in the 
evening was wearing off. Through the in- 
terstices of his bullying, the discrepant 
sneer and the bravura of his superiority to 
the stoves, fear was creeping, like a slow 
worm. He sensed resistance, sullen pre- 
meditation; but he began again with a 
scoff. 

“Oh, you want to know the details! 
Well, if you want them, you shall have 
them—just so long as you behave, stove, 
just so long as you behave. Four nights 
ago, your brother and I were alone in this 
room. We were alone, we were insepara- 
ble, in fact. Except for my lamp and my 
clock—those negligible lower servants—we 
were alone. I was working there at the 
table with the little lamp, which I shall 
light presently, and my friend the night 
was at my elbow, just outside the window. 
He had just brought up to the window and 
introduced to me some excellent friends of 
his, and I was taking down what they had 
to say, when suddenly the night interrupt- 
ed their story. I told you the night and I 
understand each other, did I not?” 

The wind passed over the chimney, and 
a flurry of snow was tossed against the 
window. 

“* Just a minute, night! I shall be ready 
presently. I am restoring order in my 
household. 

“You should not show distress so open- 
ly, stove. Men of mettle should not be 
put out by a simple description of horrors. 
Mutual consideration, mutual concession, 
made the night and Harland Wontner what 
they are—friends. I would not allow 
my friend the night to be insulted in my 
house by my one servant. Of course, he 
understands that the lamp is a necessity 
to me, an inferior servant, procured and 
filled by day, and hired to labor through 
the hours when night alone is supreme— 
in no way comparable to a stove. He tol- 
erates the lamp—so puny, so insignificant; 
but a stove is larger. It was just one 
o’clock when night leaned gently on my 
shoulder— 

“ Do you hear me, No. 43? Are you lis- 
tening to this story of provocation?” 

Again the wind boomed over the chim- 
ney. The room was filled with a pure note 
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of grief. It was as if some one were blow- 
ing down the neck of an immense bottle. 
From the distended walls the echoes melted 
into a great sob around Wontner and the 
open oven. 

Wontner’s eyes blazed in triumph. They 
seemed to pierce every joint and crack of 
the stove by which it was apparent that 
life still glowed within. 

“T see how you are affected. I am still 
learning about stoves. Their psychology 
is remarkably similar to that of man. In 
many respects a character study of the 
highest type of stove would reveal tenden- 
cies toward a cosmopolitan outlook com- 
mendable in a statesman. Affection is an 
admirable thing when it does not conflict 
with duty. 

“ Night leaned on my shoulder, No. 43, 
and whispered: 

“*¢ Harland! Harland!’ 

“T followed the line of his long finger, 
with its lacquered nail, and there, just 
where you are standing, was your brother, 
red and glowing. His top was entirely red. 
This was the culmination of a series of of- 
fenses against good manners. He had re- 


fused to warm my feet when commanded 


to do so. He had formed several disgust- 
ing clinkers. He had held out for more 
and better fuel; and when that fuel was 
provided, here he was glowing and radiant 
with exertion, flaunting his miserable il- 
luminating qualities in the face of my in- 
timate friend the night, the great negation 
of light! 

“Tf this was not provocation—to emit 
light, to emit light, when all he was there 
for was heat! Wanton defiance of my ex- 
pressed wishes! I protest that if ever man 
was justified in murder, I was. Thank 
God, I beat him into insensibility before 
the house burned down. I was scorched, 
bruised by the fall of him, but with water 
and this hammer he was extinguished, 
smashed to pieces. I flung him, still steam- 
ing, into the field, to rot and rust. I pro- 
test that I had justification. I owed it to 
my friend. I would do it again in similar 
circumstances. 

“Tt was three days before I brought his 
successor here. I consider you an improve- 
ment in many ways. Several times I had 
to administer corporal punishment to your 
brother. He was cracked and sprained in 
his joints, and at the time of his death he 
had become a pitiable object; but pity 
must not come before the obligations of 


friendship. By Heaven, No. 43, if I catch 
you whimpering about your ~brother’s 
death, it will be the worse for you! Well 
set up as the catalogues say you are, I 
should not hesitate for a minute to smash 
you into pieces — little pieces — with this 
hammer, if you so much as enter a 
whimper. 

“Don’t snivel! 
supper!” 


Now, you make my 
IV 


HARLAND WONTNER slowly removed his 
feet from the projection and struck the 
oven door with a sudden, sharp stroke of 
the hammer. He lit the small reading lamp 
and prepared a supper of bacon and eggs, 
with the dexterity of one long accustomed 
to fend for himself. 

Having washed and put away the dishes, 
he walked up and down the floor with long 
strides. Now and then a board would 
creak under his slippered feet, or a padded 
fist of snow or a twig of the high-bush 
cranberry would tap at the window. 

“Sorry to keep you waiting, old man!” 
he would shout out. “ Wonderful night, 
isn’t it?” 

Almost every time he passed the stove 
he would give it a kick, or feign that he 
was going to do so. 

Having satisfied himself that the stove 
had sufficient coal, Wontner seated himself 
at his table. The lamp threw its down- 
ward light on his pale but freckled face, 
exaggerating the depth of the hollows in 
his cheeks, on his pouchlike jaws, his in- 
tent eyes, prowling up and down the manu- 
script like a dog in a small patch of brush. 
His breathing and the fick, tick, tick, of 
the exhumed alarm clock, the scratching of 
the pen, and an occasional siffle of the stove 
were the only noises in the room. Outside, 
the regularity of the booming note was 
broken by a scurrying, or scratching, as of 
a great talon raking over the roof and walls. 

Whenever his pen stopped, Harland 
Wontner would reach out his left hand to- 
ward the window, as if he were drawing 
some one to the tabie, to read what he had 
written. Throughout, he had the appear- 
ance of one taking dictation in words so 
rapidly and impulsively delivered that one 
might have supposed that the gusts which 
swept over the little house and lifted its 
shingles were themselves delivering to him 
the confessions of souls blown out over the 
sea from an island of the dead. 
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The clock showed ten when Wontner 
spoke again to the immobile stove. 

“You see how it is done,” he said. 
“ Night is just outside the window, whis- 
pering to me, like an usher, the names and 
distinctions of those he presents. He is 
somewhat of a ghoul, I admit. It is just 





as well for you, No. 43, that you can’t see - 


them! They might turn even your black 
corpuscles a shade paler. He has gone for 
a minute into the crowd that comes to this 
hilltop every evening. You didn’t know 
that we lived right next to an old grave- 
yard? Why, of course, that’s where your 
brother is! 

“As I said, the night has gone off to 
get some one whom he says I really must 
meet. Of course I don’t dare to look—I 
just listen. That is bad enough. The con- 
versation is theirs. I call upon my imagi- 
nation for pictures. 

“ Some of these friends whose confessions 
I take down would send me crazy if I ever 
looked at them. Night is terrible. His 
intimates are— what, no more until two 
o’clock? Oh, very well! I'll set my alarm 
for a quarter of two.” 

Wontner rose and looked out of the win- 
dow. A whirl of heavier snow struck with- 
in a few inches of his face. 

“Well, see you again, old man!” he 
cried, and waved his hand in reply. 

He stepped into the little bedroom, 
scarcely more than an alcove—it was the 
only other room in the house—and emerged 
muffled in a brown robe, the cord of which 
he was knotting about his middle. 

“What did I tell you?” he cried, rush- 
ing at the stove. ‘“ No wonder my col- 
league left me for four hours — insulted 
again by your family! After all my warn- 
ings, after all my patience, after all I told 
you about your brother, I’ll have to teach 
you a lesson!” 

Seizing the hammer, he rained blow upon 
blow against the red-hot top of the stove, 
so that the joints in it became gaping 
wounds, and the stovepipe, against which 
the most severe attack was directed, was 
dented deeply. A tinkle of metal sounded. 

“ Falling apart already, under the mild- 
est kind of punishment!” Wontner sneered. 
“And the catalogues claim that you are 
the best stove on the market!” 

He snatched open the top damper. 

“Now, smile, damn you, smile!” he 
cried, menacing the stove with the upraised 


mer. 
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The stove’s black teeth, two still com- 
plete and the third half knocked out, 
showed against its red grin. About the 
black, squat form was a faint dust, almost 
a vapor, spreading itself, dispersing itself 
finely upon the upper surfaces of every ob- 
ject in the room. Some, too, was creeping 
back to rest upon the broad and abraded 
head of the monster biding his time. 

“T changed your expression, didn’t I?” 
Harland Wontner said. “ You got. off eas- 
ily this time, though, No. 43. When I was 
through with your brother, he couldn’t even 
lick his lips.” 

Wontner put his hand in front of the 
opening. 

“ Now, bite me—just you dare to bite 
me!” 

Thus he taunted the stove for a minute 
or two. Finding it passive save when a 
cinder fell through the bars, he set the 
alarm clock on the little table and blew 
out the lamp. 

A grunt showed that he had drawn him- 
self under the coverlet, although the air 
was as warm and stagnant in the alcove as 
in the kitchen. 

Out of the darkness, across the larger 
room, the hammer, swung with all Wont- 
ner’s might, struck the thermometer on the 
oven door, splintering it. Wontner laughed 
fiercely. 

“The best stove on the market! By 
Heaven, if you aren’t ready to eat crow by 
two o'clock, when I’ve got to get up to 
meet my friend again, and ready to apolo- 
gize humbly to him, by dawn you'll be out 
and above ground in the old graveyard, one 
commingled heap of small-sized junk with 
your brother! Don’t snivel, damn you! 
I mean what I say; so set your mind to 
what I tell you, and do it!” 


Vv 


WONTNER dropped off to sleep, and al- 
most immediately began to snore. The 
clock went on ticking, as it is the function 
of the lesser servants to continue their tasks 
without reward or appreciation; but the 
stove coughed and coughed again. Be- 
cause the damper in the stovepipe was 
broken, and had jammed across the outlet, 
it wheezed and gasped jor breath. 

Then, with all the malice of the two teeth 
and a half in its upper damper, and through 
all its wounds, many and grievous, the gas 
spread from it across the kitchen. The 
deadly fumes were especially heavy in the 
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alcove, for the stove puffed toward the 
sleeper, with a sough and a chuckle. 

The man’s snoring ceased. The fire 
dozed out; but long after the fire had gone, 
the stove seemed to exhale, to catch its 
vapor as it went, to hold it for impregna- 
tion with poison. 

At a quarter before two o’clock the alarm 
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could not waken Wontner. At two o’clock — 
the night came to the window and rapped — 
with cranberry twigs and with mittens of | 
snow, but could not waken him. , 

No. 43, the fratricide, showed his black — 
teeth as he faced the alcove, but his grin — 
was very forced and—toward morning— J 


very gray. 
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SHOWING THAT EVEN AN UNPOPULAR BASEBALL UMPIRE 
MAY BE A HUMAN BEING 


By Donald McGibeny 


‘ , THEN I stand swinging my bat be- 
fore the dugout, waiting my turn 
at the plate, and I hear some pea- 
nut-fed fan yell “ Kill the umpire,” I think 
of Tim Barry, and wish I didn’t have to 
waste my strength on anything as inoffen- 
sive as a baseball. I was going to write 
this story a couple of years ago—it ain’t 
no fairy. story—when along come that 
funny world’s series at Cincy, and Calla- 
han, first sacker on the Blues, says: 

“Lay off that stuff. We got enough of 
a black eye as it is, without you spilling 
any more inside stuff!” 

“ But lookit here,” I says. “ Don’t that 
world’s series prove the same as I always 
said—if the public would leave us alone, 
we'd give ’em our best? And what has 
the world’s series got to do with my story, 
anyhow? It’s just exactly the opposite!” 

What I’m going to tell has to do with 
an umpire. He’s a real umpire, and living 
in Jersey right to-day. You may have 
heard part of this story in the newspapers, 
but not all of it—not half. 

This umpire, Tim Barry—that’s his nom 
de plume, which same means “ name of the 
pen ” in French, like No. 722 in Sing Sing 
—well, Tim Barry is as square a guy as 
you ever met outside of a ball park, and a 
good enough umpire, except when he’s got 
indigestion—which is almost always. If 


there was only seven teams in a league, he’d 


be popular, but even when he tried to be 


square with the Blues—which is the team 
I play outfield of—he always give us the 
worst of it. You’ve noticed how certain — 
umpires seem to ride certain teams? That’s 
the way we was with Barry. : 

To show what I mean, it was six years 
ago when we was fighting the Congressmen 
and the Bears for the pennant, and all 
come into the stretch neck in neck. We 
had a series with the Congressmen on our 
home lot before we took the road. They 
was in third place and coming strong, but 
if we could win those games we'd be riding 
pretty. Well, Barry was umpiring behind 
the plate, and in the first game he keeps 
calling wide ones strikes on our men, and 
giving the Congressmen bases on balls even 
when they swing at the third one, till Mul- 
laney, our best pitcher, loses his head and 
exchanges a few pleasantries with Barry. 
He’s still exchanging pleasantries as he’s 
escorted off the field by a policeman with 
a hundred-dollar fine tied to his can. 

Babcock, our manager, sends in Frenchy 
Mogrowitz to finish the game. They can’t 
do nothing with him until Barry shuts both 
eyes and calls a foul ball fair that I run a 
mile for and almost caught—the sun was in 
my eyes. Anyway, we lose, and two of our 
best pitchers gone. 

Again, in that series with the Bears, 
when they’re only a game and a half back 
of us, he calls Peacock, third base on the 
Bears, safe at second when he’s out a mile. 
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That gives them a start, and they get five 
runs before we can stop them. Again we 
lose. 

You see the reason why we groan every 
time we come into a ball park and find the 
umpires for the day’s game is Whosit and 
Barry, or Barry and somebody else. I 
don’t say he was crooked—I know now he 
was square; but at that time I wouldn’t 
have bet a nickel on us beating Peanut 
Center of the South Virginia League if 
Barry was officiating, as the saying is. We 
sure thought he was against us. 

Our tempers was none too good, hanging 
to the top of the league for a month by our 
skinned teeth, and with our pitchers tired 
out and our infield not playing together. 
They said Billy Slavin, our catcher, went 
home and spanked his kids every night, 
just to relieve his feelings; but I ain’t no 
hand to gossip. 

We was to finish the season out of town, 
and even though our lead was cut down to 
nothing plus, it looked as if we had all the 
best of it. We was to play the Rabbits, 


who hadn’t showed a thing all season and 
was occupying the cellar, while the Con- 
gressmen and the Bears was fighting things 


out amongst themselves. One of them was 
sure to be put out of the race, with good 
chances that they’d split the series and 
leave us on top. 

That’s the way it looked till we lose 
three games in a row to them Rabbits, and 
find ourselves tied with the Bears for first 
place. Three games in a row to the cellar 
champs, and we playing our best baseball 
—can you beat it? But that’s what makes 
the game what it is. 

Barry was umpiring the series, and in 
that third game he give the Rabbits every- 
thing but Slavin’s glove and mask. Take, 
for instance, when I was at bat in the 
eighth—one strike, two balls, and nobody 
on. The next ball throwed was a floater, 
coming right for me. I turns so as to catch 
it in the back, and starts to first, crouched 
over as if I was hurt. 

“ Ball three!” Barry yells. 

“ What?” I snaps, running back to him. 
“ That ball hit me in the back. You seen 
it, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, I seen it, and I seen you didn’t 
try to get out of the way of it.” 

“ Why, you—” 

“ Pick up that bat and stand up to the 
plate!” he rips out. “ And cut out that 
language, or you'll be leaving the game!” 


MAGAZINE . 


I was so mad I started to say something 
else, and while I wasn’t looking, Miller, 
the Rabbit pitcher, put over a straight one. 
The next one I missed. I was so mad I 
couldn’t see very well. How’s that for a 
raw deal? If I’d got on, I’d ’a’ scored, 
because Collins, who followed me, rapped. 
out a two-bagger; but that’s the way Barry 
was—always ridin’ us. 

After the game I was going out to the 
bus with Collins, when I seen Barry run- 
ning for a street car. 

“Get some glasses to-morrow, you big 
stiff!” I yells at him. 

He turned and looked at me angry. 
Tears was in his eyes, and his face was 
kind o’ pale. 

“You’d ought to cry for the stuff you 
been pulling!” I tells him. 

“ Shut up!” Collins says. “ He just got 
a message saying his kid is gonna die.” 

“Serves him right,” I says, not think- 
ing what I was saying. 

Collins give me a dirty look and moved 
away. 

“Can’t something be done?” I asks, try- 
ing to make up for the boner. 

“ There’s a specialty man in New York 
that maybe could fix it.” 

“* A what?” 

“A specialty man—a doctor whose spe- 
cialty this thing is; but it takes gobs of 
jack, and John D. didn’t get his umpiring.” 

“Tl go in on a donation, if that ‘Il 
help.” 

“ He won’t take it. Says he’s going to 
try to borry it from the banks.” 

“You mean he won’t take it from us,” 
I says. “ Barry don’t like the Blues, and 
never has.” 

“Can you blame him, with you on the 
team?” Collins says back. 

I shut up and left him, if he was going 
to act thataway. 

II 


Barry being absent, trying to raise 
money for his kid, we win the last game 
with the Rabbits. So does the Bears win, 
leaving us in a tie for first place, and the 
season over. 

We watched the score board, where they 
was putting up the results of that last game 
between the Bears and the Congressmen; 
and when the Congressmen made five runs 
in the third, we cheered as if it was our- 
selves. We was making a walk-over of the 
last game with the Rabbits, and it looked 
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as if we was champs. Later, when we was 
in the clubhouse, they told us that the 
Bears score three runs in the seventh and 
four more in the ninth, and win seven to 
five; so we have to play them one more 
game for the championship. 

Little Toddy Snyder, our shortstop, sit 
right down and cry when he heard that. 
It was more than human nerves could 
stand. All of us was wore out and at the 
end of our rope. “ Blues” was our right 
name. 

Most of us felt better after a full day 
of rest, and when they tells us the final 
battle is to be staged on our own grounds. 
It meant the crowd would be with us, and 
that helps when the score is close; but we 
sinks into the sluff of despondent, as the 
saying is, when they tell us one of the um- 
pires for the game was to be Barry. I 
give up hope of the pennant right there. 

I’ve seen some crowds in my time, but 
I never seen a crowd like the one that 
packed the Blues’ park for that final game. 
It practically meant world’s champs for the 
team that win, and there was as many 
Bear fans come over to root for their team 
as would fill the park ordinarily. It was one 
of them India summer days like you read 
about—soft, with a blue sky full of soapy 
clouds, and the sun dodging behind them 
every now and then, making shadows on 
the infield, and then coming out like a 
happy smile and blazing down strong. 

When we got to the park, all the stands 
was filled except a few boxes and a place 
way out in the center field bleachers, and 
there was still thousands of maniacs strug- 
gling at the gates. Mullaney starts warm- 
ing up for us, and Whitehouse—a big, raw- 
boned left-hander who’d made a wonderful 
record that year—starts for the Bears. A 
couple of bands toots away in the stands, 
and every fan has some kind of noise mak- 
er—rattles, horns, squawkers, bells—just 
as if we wasn’t nervous enough as it was. 

When we goes out on the field for prac- 
tice, I seen Toddy Snyder muss up the 
first three balls knocked to him. That put 
the wind up me right, particularly when I 
see that the whole team is playing ragged, 
as if they was scared to death. The Bears 
was just the opposite—kittenish is the only 
way I can describe it. They played as if 
it was the first game of the season on their 
home lot against a weak team. 

Collins was sitting beside me in the dug- 
out when Barry and Rafferty, the two 
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umps, comes in. I was so nervous I wasn’t 
seeing nothing—just gazing straight ahead. 
I was trying to get rid of the numbness in 
my arms and legs, and to stop the little 
squirrels that was jumping up and down 
inside me. You know how you feel when 
you’ve got the wind up. 

“Look at Barry!” Collins says. 

I looked. I couldn’t hardly 
him for the same man, he was so old and 
pitiful, as if some one had hit him with a 
brick and a lot of bad news at the same 
time. 

“ What’s the matter with him?” I asks. 
“ Did his kid die?” 

“ He wouldn’t be here if his kid was 
dead, you idjit!” Collins snaps, acting su- 
perior, like he always does. 

I started to say something when the bell 
rang and we trotted out. 


Ill 


You remember how that game went? 
The Bear infield, that looked so pretty in 
practice, blows up in the first inning and 
makes two bobbles at the crucial, which, 
with a couple o’ hits, gives us a three-run 
lead. We climbs right out of that sluff of 
despondent and rides high and handsome. 
Our infield, which looked so bad in prac- 
tice, tightens up and plays ball every min- 
ute. Mullaney pitches his head off, and 
makes them heavy stickers on the Bears 
look like the Blind Institute second team, 
while Whitehouse, after what we done to 
him in the first, is almost always in hot 
water. 

It looked all us up till the fourth inning, 
when they got their first break. Granville, 
their second sacker, stepped into one and 
knocked it hard and high for what looked 
like a sure two-bagger between center and 
left. Both Henny and Schulmeyer went 
after it hard, neither one noticing the 
other. I ran over, yelling as hard as I 
could, but too late. Just as Henny reached 
for the ball—and I think he’d have got it 
—Dutch Schulmeyer crashed into him, go- 
ing top speed, and the ball fell safe. 

Dutch was so shook up and dizzy he 
couldn’t hardly see, but he managed to 
throw the ball to me, and by a fast relay 
we held Granville at third; but Henny was 
out for good—and he the best batter on the 
Blues, next to me! At first it looked like 
the Dutchman was out, too, but he’s so 
hard he could hit a steam roller at top 
speed and only dent the roller a little. He 
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stayed in the game, but he was pretty use- 
less, and the accident just took all the con- 
fidence out of us. 

To get back to the game, Granville 
scored on a sacrifice fly, and we went into 
the fifth with the score three to one. That 
wasn’t so bad, except that Whitehouse was 
getting stronger all the time and Mullaney 
was beginning to weaken—not serious, you 
understand, but little things showed how 
the wind was blowing. Where we was bat- 
ting nothing but the air and pop flies, they 
was driving scorchers to the infield that al- 
most tore the hand off our men, or else 
cracking out mean, low hummers to the 
outfield. We was playing ball, too—don’t 
forget that! I never seen an infield work 
better. Still, the way the two pitchers was 
going, we all had a hunch our only chance 
was to hold on and pray. 

Then come that seventh inning where 
Barry got in his dirty work. He’d laid off 
us till then, probably just to make us feel 
worse when it did come. 

The score was the same old three to one. 
Pederson, the Bears’ catcher, was up to 
bat. Mullaney gave him a base on balls— 
which looked bad, since it was the first one 
he’d given in the game, and that to a weak 
man. First and third laid in, expecting 
Whitehouse to bunt; but he swung at the 
first two like he meant to kill ’em, missing 
both so wide it would ’a’ made you laugh. 
Then what does that poor bum do but 
smack one on the nose for as pretty a sin- 
gie as you ever seen—and him right near 
the bottom of the official batting averages! 

By fast work we held Pederson at sec- 
ond, but with men on first and second, no- 
body out, and the head of the Bears’ bat- 
ting list up, I begin to pray it would rain, 
and rain quick. The stands was in a 
racket where the Bear fans was congre- 
gated, but every time the pitcher wound 
up they got as still as death. Out where 
I was standing I could hear Rafferty call- 
ing balls and strikes as plain as if there 
wasn’t any one in the park. 

Mullaney realized he was in the worst 
hole of the game, and slowed up. He put 
everything he had on the ball, and fanned 
Powers, the Bears’ lead-off man. Then he 
made Granville knock one a mile in the air, 
and we all breathed easier. 

We moved back for Jazbo Duff, the 
hardest hitter in the league—next to me 
when I’m right. Mullaney pitched a cou- 


ple outside, trying to make Duff bite, and 
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we were all scared he was going to pass 
him; but he put the next one over, and 
Duff smacked it. Instead of being a fence 
buster, long and high, like he usually hits, 
this one was hard and low, coming right 
over first. 

I was off at the crack of the bat, strain- 
ing every nerve to make it. At first it 
seemed impossible, but I kept on sprinting 
for a catch, knowing it meant the winning 
or the losing of the game. The stands was 
noiseless — there wasn’t a sound — every- 
body holding their breath. 

I threw myself forward just before the 
ball hit the ground, and felt it for a second 
in my mitt. Then I fell flat from running 
so hard, and felt the ball slip out on the 
ground under me. I could tell from the 
roar in the stands that no one knowed I 
dropped the ball. They all thought I got 
it. No one seen me drop it—get that? 
Barry himself didn’t see it. He just 
guessed. 

I picked it up from underneath me and 
climbed to my feet, holding the ball high 
as I run for the bench. That started the 
fans off again. Half our team was running 
for the dugout, but Callahan, at first, is 
shouting something and pointing. It was 
then I noticed Duff tearing for third base, 
and all the Bears out of their dugout yell- 
ing like mad. I pegged for third, from 
natural custom; and there being nobody 
there, Duff. scored. 

“What is it?” I yelled, running over to 
Callahan. “I caught that ball!” 

He was standing over Barry, calling him 
everything in the dictionary. Barry has 
called that ball safe, and the Bears was one 
run ahead. 

IV 


You ask what in thunder I was kickin’ 
about, when I admit that his decision was 
right, and that I didn’t catch that ball? I 
tell you that no one, except me, ever 
knowed I didn’t catch that ball until to- 
day. Barry didn’t know it. All the Bears 
thought I caught it. They were running 
as big a bluff as I was, when they yelled 
to Duff to keep on running. 

Then why did Barry call it out? Just 
because he was always riding us. 

I wouldn’t have gave a nickel for Barry’s 
chances of getting out of that park alive. 
Them Blue fans was frantic. I never heard 
such yelling and cursing in my life, and 
soon pop bottles and cushions come flying 
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out on the diamond. Both teams was 
around Barry, screaming and bawling and 
gesticulating—me and Callahan being the 
worst. 

Then Barry showed the greatest piece of 
nerve I ever seen in a ball park. He no- 
ticed that them pop bottles was coming 
closer and closer. Knowing they was 
meant for him, he walked out to where they 
was falling thickest and turned his back 
square to the stands, giving the loyal fans 
a fair target at him. 

You little pasty-faced shrimp that I 
seen throw a pop bottle the other day, 
would you have had nerve like that? And 
you, you big slob that I heard yelling: 
“ Kill the umpire!” from the safety of the 
grand stand, would you have gave the 
crowd that bone head of yours as a target 
for glass bottles, which is as bad as a hand 
grenade if they hit you? I'll say you 
wouldn’t! 

Me and Callahan and Babcock followed 
Barry—but not too close. 

““ You’re the dirtiest thief the game ever 
seen!” Callahan bawled out. “ How much 
you getting for this?” 

Barry, who’d been looking the other 
way, turned a face as gray as death on us. 
I expected him to give Callahan the gate, 
but he just bit his lip and said: 

“‘ Get back in your places!” 

His voice was shaky. 

“ Like hell we will!” I says, seeing Barry 
so different from his usual way of acting. 
“ What’s the use of playing baseball if 
you’re gonna give ’em the game on a silver 
platter?” 

Barry walked farther into the diamond, 
and Callahan went over and jerked him by 
the arm. Ordinarily a little trick like that 
would cost two hundred berries and sus- 
pension, but not this time. I was right 
close, and I know what was said. Calla- 
han swung Barry around — Barry, mind 
you, who’s kicked men out of the game for 
winking at him, and fined ’em a hundred 
if they said “ Boo ”—and this same Barry 
says: 

“ Mr. Callahan, I’ll have to fire you from 
the game if you keep on, and I don’t want 
to. Please don’t make me!” 

“Mr. Callahan,” and “please,” from 
Barry! Ever hear a umpire talk like that? 
I never did, and I been playing baseball in 
the big leagues for ten years. 

Callahan looked worried, like he’d gone 
around a corner expecting to face a wild 


cat and found nothing but a canary bird. 
He was kind of stunned, not 
kind of a come-back at all. Suddenly he © 
laughed and put the tips of his fingers to ~ 
his mouth. 4 
“Oh, ain’t you a hateful hussy?” he 
says, talking in falsetto and capering sort ~ 
of playful. 3 
“‘ Make your team get back on the field, 
Babcock!” Barry called, with something ; 
of the old fire in his voice; but the next ~ 
minute he was appealing again. “ You’ve — 
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still got a chance to win this game with all ~ 


your men in there, but you won’t have a 
chance if I exercise my right and kick Cal- 
lahan and Melcher out—and J want to see 
you win!” 

Honest, that’s what he said! 

“Sudden change of heart, haven’t you, 
Barry?” Babcock muttered, looking at him — 
close. 

“He’s ashamed of that raw decision, 
and he’s trying to square things,” I says. 
““T always knew you was a crook, Barry! — 
Your saying you want us to win ain’t going ~ 
to make you seem neutrals, after practical- 
ly giving the game to the Bears. If you 
got a bet up, it ain’t on us!” 

He flared up as if he was going to start — 
something, then bit his lip and walked 
away, like a fat old monk discouraged at — 
how wicked the world is. We finally went ~ 
back to our places and the game went on. 

The rest of it you know—how they got 
to Mullaney in the eighth and batted him 
out of the box. They did the same with 
Mogrowitz, scoring eight runs, and they 
might have kept on all night if it hadn’t 
been for Rompel, a third string pitcher, 
who finally stopped them after they was all 
tired out from running bases. Half the 
fans left before the agony was over, being 
unwilling to see such a slaughter of brave 
men; but what I maintain, and always 
have, is that we lost that game in the sev- 
enth on a funny decision by Barry. 


V 


You think that’s all, and you’re asking 
why I’m taking | up so much space writing 
about what you’ve already read in the pa- 
pers and are anxious to forget. Brothers 
all, I said my story was about a umpire, 
and that story is just beginning. 

I was up in my room at the hotel, the 
next morning, writing a letter to my 
brother, who I knowed had bet on the 
Blues, explaining to him how we lose, when 





expecting that — 
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the telephone rang. It was Babcock, the 
manager, and he said me and Callahan was 
wanted at Tim Barry’s place, over in Jer- 
sey, right away. 

I asked what was the big idea. Babcock 
said it had to do with yesterday’s game, and 
I'd better go. I let him know I wasn’t 
anxious to see any more of Barry than I 
had to. He told me the owner of the 
Blues and the president of the league was 
over there, an’ he thought it might mean 
fine and suspension for Callahan and me. 

When I heard that, I didn’t waste no 
time at all in getting over to Jersey, trying 
all the way over to think of how I can ex- 
plain calling a man a thief and still mean 
it as a funny sort of joke. 

Barry’s place is one of them brick houses 
that looks mildewed and scaly. The win- 
dow shades was red, and there wasn’t no 
curtains at the windows. There was a 
“rooms for rent” sign on the door, and 
the doorbell was hanging out of its socket. 
A couple of dirty-faced kids was playing 
on the iron steps leading to the door. 
Downstairs in the basement I could see a 
woman breaking her back over a scrubbing 
board. 

Well, I went inside, into the hall, which 
looked like the wall paper had a bad skin 
disease, and was led up some stairs to a 
front room. There was Colonel Griffiths, 
owner of the Blues, and E. P. Broadhead, 
president of the league, just like Babcock 
had said. Callahan was standing over in 
one corner, red-faced and nervous, and 
there was two plain clothes men and a bull. 
The bull was standing close to Callahan, 
and one of the detectives was at the win- 
dow, looking out. 

It looked serious. I wondered what Cal- 
Jahan had been doing, and whether they 
thought I was in on it. 

In the next room there was a tired-look- 
ing woman walking up and down, nursing 
a baby, and Tim Barry was sitting at the 
foot of an iron bed, in his shirt sleeves. 
On the bed was a white-faced kid about 
five years old, who kept moaning and 
twisting his body and working his face in a 
way would make you sick to look at. As 
the kid would work the covers off with his 
twisting, Barry would lean over and pull 
them up around him. 

“We'll take up the case of these two 
men now and get it over with, Barry,” 
Broadhead called to Tim in the other room. 
Tim got up from the bed and came into 
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the room, looking kind of sick and worn 
out. 

“ Do you want them both fined and sus- 
pended, or just fined?” Broadhead asked. 

“ Better not suspend them,” Barry said, 
looking us over. “ A fine will be enough— 
just so they don’t get fresh again.” 

“ But what in thunder you fining us now 
for, Tim?” I blurted out. 

“ For what you said yesterday, and for 
interfering with my duties,” he answered, 
with something of his old cocky manner. 

“ But why didn’t you do it yesterday, 
then?” I asked. 

“ Because I couldn’t—that’s why.” 

Just then the detective at the window 
said: 

“ Here they come. 
of here but Barry!” 

I started to go for the door, but the de- 
tective grabbed me by the arm. 

“ Not that way. Everybody get into the 
other room and keep quiet!” 

I was so up in the air I didn’t know 
where I was at. They shoved us all into 
the back room, where the sad-eyed woman 
stood nursing her baby and watching the 
suffering of that poor kid in the bed. Lord, 
how that room smelled! You ain’t got an 
idea—iodoform, and diapers, and sour milk. 

They let down some curtains between 
the two rooms, and we all stood there, quiet. 
Broadhead went over and sat down on the 
side of the bed, holding the hand of the 
five-year-old kid, with one tear spilling 
down his nose and a queer pucker between 
his eyes. Both the detectives was at the 
curtains. 


Everybody clear out 


We heard a knock at the door. Barry 
walked over and opened it. 
“Good morning to you, gentlemen. 


Come right in!” 

A voice began making excuses about be- 
ing in a hurry, but Tim insisted they must 
come in. As the door was closed, I heard 
a key turn in a lock. 

“What are you locking that door for?” 
some one snarled. 

** Just to make sure nobody will inter- 
rupt us,” Barry replied. “ Did I do my 
work satisfactory, gentlemen?” 

“You’re all right, Barry! If you're 
working the world’s series, too, we may be 
able to do some more business with you.” 

Somehow I knew that was a skunk 
speaking, even though I couldn’t see him. 

“ Here’s your money,” the voice went on 
saying. 
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There was silence for a minute; then 
Barry said: 

“ But look here—I ought to get more 
than this!” 

“Two thousand bucks was what we 
agreed on.” 

“ T know, but that ain’t much for throw- 
in’ a ball game.” 

Something went sick down inside me. 

“Tt wasn’t what you’d call hard work, 
was it?” 

“ No,” Barry said; “ but it was crooked, 
and I don’t like turning crook for a measly 
two thousand. I bet you birds made fifty 
times that much!” 

“Tt don’t make no difference what we 
made.” 

“ Don’t it, though?” Barry spat out, his 
voice shaking with anger. “ And whether 
I’m a crook or not makes no difference, and 
whether the game of baseball is clean or 
not makes no difference! The only thing 
that makes a difference is whether you get 
yours. Well, here’s where you get it, and 
get it good!” 

VI 


Even in the next room you could hear 


that bone crusher land. When the detec- 
tives threw open the curtains, we see Tim 
Barry go to the mat with a hard-boiled 
gambler about twice his size. Another— 
an undersized, sporty-looking little fat man 
—was frantically trying to unbutton the 
locked door. 

What I seen Barry do to the big party 
in a couple of minutes makes me remember 
all I called him at the ball park, and I 
wonder that I’m still alive. He’s a combi- 
nation of white lightning, T. N. T., and 
mule kick, and the way he uses his mitts is 
a revelation. 

I pulled Barry off—I was scared he’d 
kill the fellow—but I had a handful doing 
it. He was clear off his nut, he was so 
mad. Even with me holding to him, when 
the police picked the big gambler up, Barry 
tried to get at him again, begging me to let 
him go. 

The little gambler, who had tried to get 
out of the room, started to pull a gun at 
that point; but one of the dicks give him 
a little jujitz, after which he acts good 
doggy. When we lined the two of ’em up 
—the little fellow sulky and murderous- 
looking, the fat fellow blubbering and dab- 
bing at a cut lip and a puffy eye—we got 
the whole story from Barry. 
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It seems that the day after he got the 
message about his kid, when things looked 
blackest because the banks wouldn’t let 
him have the money he was after, he got a 
telephone call. Some one on the other end 
of the line says they know how hard up he 
is, and that if he’ll listen to a little propo- 
sition it ll mean big money. 

Barry was almost ready to grab at any- 
thing, so he asked ’em to speak plain. 
They told him if he’ll throw the deciding 
game between the Blues and the Bears, so 
that the Bears will sure win, they'll give 
him two thousand smacks. 

He was about to cut off the conversation 
quick when he begun thinking what two 
thousand iron men would do— hire that 
specialty man for the sick kid, give his 
wife a vacation, and all that. He begun 
thinking how easy it would be to accept 
the offer and then let the game take its 
natural course. If the Blues win, he can 
alibi himself; if the Bears win, he’s in two 
thousand berries without doing anything 
crooked to get it. He lets it go at that, 
and apparently agrees, saying he’ll meet 
them at his place after the battle. 

All that night he was thinking what a 
skunk he is, and getting madder and mad- 
der at them two for making him a crook. 
He seen that no matter if he don’t do noth- 
ing, he’d be a crook just the same. It got 
so bad that the first thing he did in the 
morning was to go right out and hunt up 
Broadhead and ask to be let off umpiring 
that day. 

Broadhead wanted to know what’s the 
big idea, and in a little while it all come 
out—everything but the story of Barry’s 
sick kid, and how desperate he was for 
funds. Broadhead give Barry hell for not 
having told them gamblers where to get 
off, and accused him of being a fast liver 
if he hadn't saved money on the magnifi- 

cent salary they pay umpires. Barry took 

it all without a come-back. When Broad- 
head told him he’d either get out there and 
umpire a square game, or be out of a job 
for good and all, he said all right, he’d um- 
pire absolutely straight. 

That was how things stood when the 
game opened. Then, in that seventh, when 
everybody except Barry thought I caught 
that ball, he made that funny decision. All 
he said was that he seen me play too often 
to think I caught it. Just using his own 
judgment thataway, he called the ball safe, 
never thinking till later how it was going 
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to look to Broadhead and them crooks up 
in the stands. 

It sure looked as if he’d thrown the game 
on purpose, and played right into their 
hands. That was why he refused to kick 
Callahan and me out of the game, for that 
would make it look even worse. He said 
he walked out and turned his back to the 
grand stand, hoping a bottle would hit him, 
he was so sore at thinking what he’d done. 

“Can you blame me,” he says, turning 
to Broadhead, “ for wanting to kill these 
rats?” 

He pointed to the big fellow, who was 
still sniffling. 

“ He ain’t got a family. He don’t know 
what it is to sit up for five nights, holding 
to a kid’s hand and wondering how to find 
the money to keep the kid alive. When I 


think of how I needed money the other 
night, and what they was going to make me 
do to earn it—” 
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Barry’s voice began to break, he was so 
wrought up. 

“That’s all right, Tim,” said Broad- 
head. “ We're going to see what can be 
done for that boy of yours.” 

Barry didn’t hear him. Instead, he no- 
ticed I was still holding on to his arm.’ 

“You was the one who interfered when 
I was giving that skunk what he deserved, 
wasn’t you?” 

“T didn’t want you to kill him,” I said. 

“Why not?” He turned to Broadhead. 
“Mr. Broadhead, I said a little while ago 
to let Callahan and Melcher off with a fine. 
I'll stick with my decision on Callahan, but 
I want Melcher fined and suspended. He’s 
got to learn not to interfere with my official 
business!” 

“Sentence sustained,” said Broadhead, 
looking at me with a smile. 

Now wasn’t that a devil of a way for a 
man to act? 








THE GYPSY’S HEART 


Now summer walks in many ways 
Of blossom, scent, and smart; 






The west wind softly moves the grass— 


And something in my heart! 


The summer walks in many ways 
Where I would like to be; 


The road is to the gypsy 


As the sailor finds the sea. 


The road of never-ending, 


The road of love begun, 
The sense of life and longing 


In the months of song and sun; 


The riddle at the journey’s end 
That hides beyond the sky; 


A song that lifts from earth a joy, 


And from the soul a sigh. 


For who, if once a gypsy, 
Would walk a road so straight 


He saw beyond the turning 


The future face of fate? 


The summer walks in many ways 
Where I would like to be— 


The road is to the gypsy 


As any road’s to me! 













































The Land of Turmoil 


A STORY OF TO-DAY IN NEW YORK—ONE MAN’S STRUGGLE — 
AGAINST THE ORGANIZED POWERS OF EVIL 


By William Slavens McNutt 


OB WATSON, an adventurous young American from the Middle West, after serving as an 
aviator during the war, meets his friend Joe Palmer in New York. Dining at the Moulin 
Bleu, Palmer introduces him to Teddy Jarrel, a girl who is known as a “regular” in the 

night life of Broadway. Deeply impressed by Teddy’s beauty and charm, Watson has an encounter 


with Arthur Leveridge, a gambler, who 


addresses her with insolent familiarity. He knocks Leveridge 
down, and takes from him the revolver he draws. 


Teddy is horrified at this encounter, and both she and Joe Palmer urge Watson to get out of 
town to escape the vengeance of Leveridge, who is an enemy of great and sinister power. Watson, 
however, declares that he will stay and defy the man. 

On the following day a messenger calls at Watson’s hotel and leaves an unsigned note for him, 


inclosing twenty thousand dollars in currency. 
VII 


R the space of half a minute Watson 

stared in amazement at the bills and 

the note. Then he drew a deep 
breath and silently handed them to Joe 
Palmer. The latter read the note and 
gazed at the money, bewildered. 

“ Why, what—who—who’s it from?” he 
stammered. 

Watson shook his head. 

“Where did it come from? 
it all mean, Bob?” 

“T don’t know,” Watson cried gayly. 
“T haven’t the faintest idea. Wait—l’ll 
ask the desk.” 

The desk knew little. A man had called 
with the envelope and asked that it should 
be sent immediately to Watson. The mes- 
senger had not waited. The clerk recollect- 
ed him as a medium-sized man of middle 
age, wearing a dark brown fedora and a 
black suit. The bell boy who had seen him 
spoke of a black derby and a dark brown 
suit. No one had taken any particular note 
of him. He had come, left the envelope, 
and gone. 

“ But who on earth could have sent it?” 
Joe Palmer persisted. “ Haven’t you any 
idea, Bob?” 

“Tdeas?” Bob cried. ‘“ My head’s full 
of em, and not one has the remotest con- 


What does 


nection with the question you ask. Who 
sent it? What do I care? I’m going to 
lick this fellow Leveridge to a fried frazzle, 
old pal! The one thing I needed was 
money. I needed it, and I’ve got it. You 
can worry about where it came from, Joe. 
Go on—you’ve lots of time. You can won- 
der and wonder and fret, but don’t bother 
me with fool questions. I’ve got a war on, 
old chap! I’ve got a fight and a love af- 
fair to look after, and I’ve no time for 
conundrums.” 

“ But, Bob, you must surely have some 
suspicion—” 

“Suspicion? I should suspect twenty 
thousand dollars when I need it as badly as 
I do right now! I should smell it and get 
the snuffles! I tell you I have no more idea 
where it came from than you have. Now, 
Joe, sit there and worry till I get dressed, 
and we’ll show this hotel what to do with 
a breakfast!” 


When Bob Watson left the Belmore Ho- 
tel, a little before noon, he was, in appear- 
ance and manner, a young man about town 
with money in his pockets, health in his 
blood, and nothing in his mind but pleas- 
ing thoughts of a good time in the imme- 
diate future. His Panama hat sat at just 
the angle to suggest an exuberant but prop- 
er spirit of revelry. The knot of his tie 
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gave evidence of the careful carelessness of 
the man who knows how to suggest sar- 
torial perfection, and yet to avoid the 
clothing dummy appearance of those who 
follow the fashions so closely that they are 
usually out ahead of them. Under his right 
arm he carried a slender, shiny black walk- 
ing stick, having for its head a small silver 
knob. Between the two first fingers of his 
left hand he held a cigarette in a long am- 
ber holder. 

He walked leisurely across town to a 
bank on Fifth Avenue, a little way above 
Forty-Second Street. There he deposited 
nineteen of the thousand-dollar bills that 
had come to him as a gift out of nowhere. 
He got the remaining bill changed, stowed 
the money carefully in his wallet, and 
stepped out of the bank. 

He stood for several minutes just outside 
the door, idly watching the crowd afoot 
and the orderly confusion of vehicles flow- 
ing by. Then he started southward on the 
west side of the avenue, walking slowly, 
with his shiny little cane under his right 
arm, and the still unlighted cigarette in the 
long holder held shoulder high in front of 
him between the first two fingers of his left 
hand. 

He walked southward for nearly a block. 
Then he stopped, turned, and, with an au- 
dible exclamation of annoyance, retraced 
his steps and entered the bank once more. 
His action told that he had forgotten some- 
thing as plainly as words could have ex- 
pressed it. 

Stepping into the bank with the manner 
of a man having a definite purpose, he 
passed directly to the rear of the place and 
into a small writing room. Alone in the 
little room, he dropped his air of purpose, 
sat down in a large leather chair, and lay 
back, relaxed, smiling a little, as if at the 
remembrance of a good joke. 

For five minutes he sat at ease in the 
chair, his legs crossed, smiling at the ceil- 
ing. Then he carefully inspected the silver 
knob of his shiny little cane, tested the tip 
of the ferrule with an experimental fore- 
finger, rose, and strolled out of the bank 
again. 

A warm spring sun shone clear from a 
wind-scoured sky. The sidewalks were 
crowded. Watson hesitated for a few mo- 
ments on the steps of the bank, and then 
joined the throng moving southward on the 
west side of the avenue. He walked slow- 


ly, his cane under his right arm, as before, 
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and his cigarette in its long holder held in 
front of him, shoulder high, between the 
first two fingers of his left hand. 

As he approached Forty-Second Street, 
the press of people about him became 
thicker. The signal in the high steel traffic 
tower was set against the vehicles bound 
north and south, and Forty-Second Street 
was temporarily blocked to pedestrians. 
The crowd moving southward was stopped 
as by a dam. Like débris on moving water 
thus checked, it slowed up, eddied, thick- 
ened, and came to an uneasy stop. 

Moving slowly forward in the thicken- 
ing throng, Watson pressed sharply with 
the forefinger of his right hand on the sil- 
ver knob of the stick that he carried under 
his right arm. Unnoticed by any of the 
impatient people immediately about him, 
a thin bar of shining steel flashed out from 
the opposite end of the stick. It was a 
razor-edged stiletto blade, eight inches long, 
paper thin, and not more than a quarter of 
an inch in width at its broadest part. 

As the blade appeared, Watson halted, 
leaned back slightly, and thrust the stick 
sharply backward with a movement of his 
right wrist. It was not an action to attract 
attention. The movement was accompa- 
nied by no alteration of facial expression. 
He was softly whistling a gay syncopated 
tune which a current musical comedy had 
made popular, and the whistling continued 
while he executed the swift movement. 

The stick tipped with the stiletto blade 
stabbed backward. A pressure of the 
thumb on the side of the silver knob, a 
smart, sudden pull of the wrist, a forward 
movement of the body, and again Watson 
carried under his arm not a deadly weapon, 
but a slender, shiny black cane with a small 
silver knob. 

Watson heard a groan immediately be- 
hind him, and then a woman’s scream. A 
man had dropped to the sidewalk, mutter- 
ing, doubled up, clawing convulsively at 
his breast with frantic hands. The crowd 
stared, milled, and became unmanageable. 
One or two people attempted to kneel by 
the fallen man, to discover what had be- 
fallen him, but those immediately about 
him were forced back by others farther 
away, who pressed in, seeking to gratify 
their curiosity. 

In the jam, Watson was thrust farther 
and farther away from the center of the 
excitement. He found himself being 
squeezed toward Forty-Second Street. Peo- 
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ple standing on tiptoe, or trying to edge 
through to learn the cause of the disturb- 
ance, asked him what it was all about. He 
shook his head, smiling. 

Aided by the press of those trying to get 
close, he found little difficulty in reaching 
the outskirts of the crowd. Once clear, he 
walked slowly westward on Forty-Second 
Street, hailed a taxi in the middle of the 
block, and gave the driver the address of 
Teddy Jarrel’s apartment on Fifty-Ninth 
Street. 

The afternoon newspapers printed a 
mystery story about a man found on the 
sidewalk in a crowd on Fifth Avenue, with 
a deep knife wound in his chest. In the 
man’s coat pocket the police discovered a 
short barreled revolver equipped with an 
ingenious silencing arrangement—a weapon 
designed to kill in a crowd without attract- 
ing attention. The wounded man was a 
gangster of some local note, and the cut- 
ting was believed to be the outcome of an 
underworld affair of honor. The gangster 
would probably recover, so the physicians 
at the hospital whither he had been taken 
said. In accordance with the code of his 
kind, he would not talk. He was under ar- 
rest for violation of the Sullivan Law in 
having a gun in his possession without a 
license. 

While the police were pushing back the 
crowd surrounding the stricken man on the 
Fifth Avenue sidewalk, and putting in a 
call for an ambulance, Watson was seated 
in a taxi bowling northward on Sixth Ave- 
nue. He tucked the long cigarette holder 
into his upper vest pocket and carefully re- 
moved from the second finger of his left 
hand a rather heavy ring, to the under side 
of which was attached a small round mag- 
nifying mirror about the size of a twenty- 
five-cent piece. As Watson stripped this 
interesting little contrivance from his finger, 
he sang softly, to the old tune of “ Casey 


J 


Jones ”: 

With two eyes in front and one behind 

It’s certainly queer what a guy can find! 

Now a gambling man need never toil, 

~ ~ don’t make his money when he’s thinkin’ o” 
oyle. 

Casey Jones! Casey was a gambler. 

Casey Jones! 


Watson laughed and slipped the ring and 
mirror into his vest pocket. 

“ Hard-working boys, these New York 
professional killers!” he said to himself. 
“ Industrious, but awkward!” 


He crossed his long legs, relaxed on the 
cushions, and, pursing his lips, began whis- 
tling again the gay tune that the incident 
on the avenue had interrupted. 


Vill 


THE telephone operator at the switch- 
board in the apartment house on Fifty- 
Ninth Street told Watson that Miss Jarrel 
had given word that he should come right 
in. Teddy answered his ring at her door. 
Her face was drawn, showing clearly the 
evidence of an anxious night. 

Watson put on an expression of mock 
gravity. 

“ Miss Jarrel, you have something of se- 
rious importance to talk over with me, 
haven’t you?” he asked. 

“Yes. Sit down, Mr. Watson. I must 
tell you that—” 

“Wait! You want to convince me of 
the impossibility of our seeing each other 
again; to explain why it is unwise for you 
even to go to lunch with me to-day. Is 
that right?” 

Teddy nodded assent. 

Watson lowered his tone. His voice was 
vibrant with appeal. 

“ Miss Jarrel, out in Westchester County, 
up along the Hudson River, the sun is shin- 
ing. It is a spring sun—a warm, loving 
mother of a sun, fondling its young family 
of new leaves and grass and flowers with 
tender fingers of light; feeding all the green 
brood of the year from the warmth in its 
great breast. Some time, unaccountable 
billions of trillions of years ago, when God 
was composing the book of this world, He 
wrote the page that to-day has turned; and 
on that page there is a paragraph about 
you and me, Miss Jarrel. He thought 
about you and me then; and from the in- 
stant of that thought, we were. For us He 
wrote the sun and the flowers, the clean, 
warm wind and the blue sky, and the green 
of trees and grass. When He wrote, He 
smiled, and the angels all sang for joy, be- 
cause He was writing love. What He 
wrote is you and I and now; and you and 
I and now are love, and that is the only 
serious thing in time or eternity.” 

He laughed exultantly. 

“ Now is the only truth, Miss Jarrel. 
The past and the future are dreams, but 
now is youth and love and the spring sun 
over all. Let us believe in now. Come! 
A call on your telephone, and there’ll be a 
big touring car at the door. An hour in 
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the car, and we’ll be swimming through the 
air in the Westchester hills—just you and 
I and happiness alone in the world that is 
nothing but now. Come! Yesterday is a 
corpse in the grave of time, and to-morrow 
is a promise that will never come true. 
Will you come with me now?” 

Teddy shook her head. Her eyes were 
misty with tears. 

“ T’d love to, Mr. Watson—lI would real- 
ly; but—” 

“ But!” Watson interrupted. “ But! 
The apple in the Garden of Eden and that 
word in language! ‘But’ is the poison 
hidden in the flower of the lover’s promise; 
it’s the rot germ of failure in the youth’s 
vow to succeed; it’s the key word to the 
character of all cowards. Don’t say it, 
Miss Jarrel!” 

“T can’t go,” she protested. “I'll ex- 
plain as well as I can. I—” 

“ Don’t explain,” he entreated. “ Con- 
sent! One word of consent is worth more 
to me than a million of explanation. When 
God was writing His book, the devil got 
jealous, and he wrote one, too. He thought 
of you and me, too, and in his book, on 
the page that to-day has turned, is set 
down what he wrote of us. It’s a gloomy 
paragraph with the moan of a winter night’s 
wind in it, and banshees howling in the 
dark. There are fear and hate and the 
smell of the grave in it. I know! For 
every good thing God set down, the devil 
wrote a sentence in contrast. You’ve been 
reading lies from the devil’s book, Miss 
Jarrel—that’s why you’re afraid!” 

“T’ve seen plenty of evidence that the 
devil wrote true!” 

Her voice was bitter, her eyes suddenly 
hard. Watson nodded and spread his 
hands in a gesture of mock despair. 

“ You’ve been believing your eyes,” he 
said, with a burlesque of profundity. “ Fa- 
tal mistake! Why, your eyes tell you that 
the sun is a burnished brass ball that comes 
gliding up from the ground in the east 
every morning, and rides across the sky 
about ten or twelve miles up in the air. 
That’s what your eyes tell you about the 
sun, but you know it isn’t so. You don’t 
believe them when they tell you that. 
They also tell you that the rails of a track 
gradually converge and run together about 
a quarter of a mile from where you stand; 
but you don’t believe them. You know 
that the rails are just as far apart where 
your eyes tell you they join as they are 
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where you stand between them. Your 
eyes? Lovely liars, Miss Jarrel! Never 
believe them!” 

“ They tell me that you are in the room 
with me,” she said with a flash of mischief. 
“ Am I to discredit that testimony?” 

“The most incorrigible liars sometimes 
utter the most profound truths.” 

Teddy sighed wearily and closed her 
eyes. 

“T feel,” she said gently, “ that I am a 
little girl again—a very little girl—and that 
you are a nice, clean, smiling little boy who 
has just moved in next door; and I want 
to run out and play with you!” 

Watson’s voice was tender when he 
spoke, and lacked its customary suggestion 
of raillery. 

“This afternoon we'll play, you and I. 
Believe me, I understand the dangers that 
threaten as well as you do—not the details 
of the danger, perhaps, but the quality of 
it. All the more reason to be happy this 
afternoon. Twenty-four hours ago I had 
not met you; twenty-four hours from now 
it is possible that I shall have been thrust 
beyond the veil.” 

The girl gave an exclamation of fright. 

“A betting man of good judgment, 
knowing the facts, would be glad to give 
odds on death overtaking me within that 
time,” Watson insisted gravely. ‘“ Don’t 
be afraid! All men are born under sen- 
tence of death, and the only uncertainty 
about it is the time and manner of execu- 
tion. It comes to-morrow, or the day after, 
or the day after that. The only people 
who suffer death are those who fear its 
coming; the only ones who cheat it are 
those who live in the ever-present now 
without thought or fear of death’s ap- 
proach. Will you come out and play now 
—just for this afternoon?” 

“ Ves.” 

Evidence of- decision suddenly taken 
showed in the girl’s voice and manner. 

“ Fine!” Watson approved. “ No fears, 
mind! No thoughts of the past or future; 
just you and I and now. I'll phone for a 
car.” 

A swift, curving flight northward along 
the old highway that parallels the Hudson 
River. A flushed and laughing boy and 
girl climbing through the cool woods above 
a sandy byway in the Highlands, across the 
river from West Point. Hours of idle 
tramping and playing, as happy and care- 
free as two children on a picnic. Then the 
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car again; a swift ride halfway back to New 
York through the soft purple shadows of 
the gathering dusk, and dinner at a road- 
side inn on a hilltop overlooking the broad 
Hudson. 

Their table was placed on a broad, low 
rustic veranda. Within reach from where 
they sat were the fragrant tops of flowering 
shrubs, massed just outside the low rail. A 
high moon painted a path of stippled silver 
on the surface of the Hudson far below. 
Just above the vague rim of the hills across 
the river a faint glow of color spoke the 
sun’s final farewell to the day that was 
done. 

It was a setting of peaceful beauty that 
could not be outdone in the freedom of 
dreams. The power of its appeal forced si- 
lence on the two comrades who had laughed 
and played the day away. 

After a time, Watson reached across the 
table and took Teddy’s hand. 

“ Been happy?” he asked gently. 

She nodded assent, her eyes hidden by 
lowered lashes. Watson leaned nearer. 

“TI love you!” he said. “ You belong 


to me. I want you. Do you love me?” 


“ Yes—oh, yes, 1 do!” A tremor of hys- 
teria made her voice unsteady; there was 
in it a note of frantic appeal. “ Don’t— 
don’t think too badly of me. I am not 
what you—oh, I am not free! I am not 
free!” 

“Can you tell me about it?” 

She shook her head. After a moment 
she looked at him, a desperate purpose writ- 
ten on her face. 

“ Will you go away with me—now?” she 
asked. “‘ Will you drive with me to Pough- 
keepsie, and get the first train there for 
Chicago? We can be married there and 
then go away — oh, somewhere far away. 
We could go to some little town in the 
West—some place where we can hide and 
be safe. Will you do that?” 

Watson shook his head. 

“You love me because I am not afraid. 
If I took what belongs to me as a thief 
steals what belongs to another, I should no 
longer be myself. Such an act of cowardice 
would be the death of all there is in me 
that appeals to you. All I am that is worth 
while is based on the one ability. to combat 
and conquer fear. If I once yield to fear, 
I yield for all time the ability to conquer 
it. If I gained you by that ability, I should 
have lost in winning.” 

“Will you go away if I promise to wait 
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for you—go away for two or three years? 
Perhaps, at the end of that time—” 

“No! You say you are not free. You 
do not choose to explain the details of your 
bondage. All right! I’m going to help 
you to freedom somehow, in spite of your- 
self, and I’m not going to let fear put 
chains on me while I’m doing it. I’m not 
going to run away!” 

Teddy put an end to the period of 
strained silence that followed this declara- 
tion by making some commonplace remark, 
and throughout the rest of the meal they 
talked trivialities. Seated in the car once 
more, and speeding smoothly toward New 
York, her nerves gave way, and she cried 
like a frightened child. Bob took her in 
his arms, gently, with no show of passion, 
and cradled her tired head on his shoulder. 
Soon her sobs ceased, and with her head 
thus supported she slept the sleep of utter 
exhaustion. 

The lights of upper Broadway were drop- 
ping behind the car when she stirred, woke, 
and sat straight, arranging her hair with 
deft hands. Silence marked the remainder 
of the ride down St. Nicholas Avenue and 
through Central Park to Teddy’s apart- 
ment. When the car stopped before her 
door, she suddenly threw her arms about 
Watson’s neck and kissed him on the lips. 
Then she turned the catch on the tonneau 
door, slipped swiftly to the street, and ran 
into the entrance without a backward 
glance. 

Bob was dismayed by the abruptness of 
her leave-taking. He felt that he had much 
more to say to her; but it came to his mind 
that as things were between them, any pro- 
longation of their farewell would have been 
both painful and unprofitable. 

A slight smile of admiration moved his 
lips. She had done the right thing in the 
right way, and even though he felt a sense 
of dismay, of having been summarily dis- 
missed, cheated, he was thankful to her for 
having gone so. It would have been awk- 
ward otherwise. 

The chauffeur leaned back. 

“ Where to now, sir?” 

The order to drive to the Belmore was _ 
on the tip of Watson’s tongue, but it was 
not uttered. As he was about to speak, he 
noticed a man loitering on the sidewalk 
near the car. There was nothing in the 
man’s appearance, or in his actions, to ex- 
cite suspicion; and Watson was not really 
suspicious. He did not actively suspect the 
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man of being a spy, but he thought of such 
a thing as a remote possibility. Some in- 
stinct, some hunch—to use a vernacular 
term—bade him make a test. 

He leaned out of the car, thrust two fin- 
gers of his right hand between his lips, and 
whistled. It was a short, shrill, alarming 
whistle—a sudden savage scream of sound 
so unusual that it caught the casual atten- 
tion of pedestrians two blocks distant. As 
he whistled, Watson closely watched the 
unknown man on the sidewalk. 

The man jumped at sound of the whistle, 
but he did not look around. Pedestrians 
two blocks distant turned their heads in- 
quiringly; but this man, not five yards from 
Watson, showed no curiosity. He strolled 
on, very slowly, walking eastward along 
Fifty-Ninth Street, and he did not look 
around. 

Watson nodded and chuckled. He 
stepped out of the car, paid the driver for 
the day, and dismissed him. The car rolled 
away. 

Watson stood on the curb and lit a ciga- 
rette. He appeared to have some trouble 
with his matches, and it was some time be- 
fore he could get his smoke to drawing 
properly. In the meantime, the man who 
had not looked around when Watson whis- 
tled was still walking eastward, his gait 
growing gradually slower as he got farther 
distant. 

At last Watson got his cigarette properly 
lit. He took a long draw, and then sudden- 
ly started running westward, away from 
the unknown man. Without looking back, 
he sprinted to Sixth Avenue, turned the cor- 
ner there, and vanished from the sight of 
any one on Fifty-Ninth Street. 

As soon as he had turned the corner, he 
stopped his sprint as suddenly as he had 
begun it, stepped close to the wall, and 
waited. In a moment he heard the sound 
of a man running. He smiled and thrust 
out his foot as the man he had expected to 
see came dashing around the corner. The 
man tripped and fell on his face. 

Watson was on top of him instantly. He 
worked rapidly, with cool, efficient hands. 
He was not occupied more than thirty or 
forty seconds, at the most; but when he 
rose and jerked his victim to his feet, the 
latter’s face was a thing to remember in 
nightmares. 

“You clumsy fool!” Watson raged at his 
defeated enemy, as he held the man erect 
in the shadow, backed against the brick 
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wall. “Go back and tell your boss to put 
some good men on me—if he has any! 
You're getting off easy. I’ve only worked 
your face over a little, but the next man 
who tackles me is going to get hurt. Here’s 
something to sleep on for a few minutes!” 

He flipped the fellow about and smashed 
him with a hard right on the neck just be- 
low the ear. The man collapsed and 
slipped to the sidewalk. When he regained 
his senses, some minutes later, the street 
was deserted. He staggered to his feet and 
crawled, groaning and cursing, into a taxi 
that answered his feeble hail. 

At about that time Joe Palmer was an- 
swering the ring of the telephone in his 
room. 

“This is Bob Watson,” the voice came 
over the wire. “ Do me a favor, Joe?” 

“ Sure!” 

“ Go to the Belmore in the morning and 
give up my room there. Get my things, 
take them to your place, and keep them till 
I call for them, will you?” 

“Why sure. But where are you?” 

“ On earth.” 

“ What’s happened?” 

“Tm tired of walking around the streets 
of your fair city playing the part of a lite- 
size target for a lot of counterfeit gunmen 
who couldn’t stand across the street on 
Broadway and hit the Woolworth Building 
with a handful of marbles! You know, 
Joe, when a gun goes off, the bullet may 
hit somebody, and some day, if these birds 
keep shooting at me long enough, it ‘ll be 
just my luck to step in the road of a slug. 
I'd never be able to hold up my head again 
if I let myself get killed by one of these 
clumsy amateur bad men. Good-by, Joe!” 

“ But, Bob, wait a minute! Where are 
you going?” 

“To work, old thing. See you when the 
job’s done Good-by!” 


IX 


PEOPLE were more or less at odds in their 
opinion of J. Nelson Sigsbee. Every one 
knew that he was a star at polo and golf, 
and that he had money and social position. 
A few knew that he played bridge well; a 
smaller number were aware that his talents 
as a poker. player were not inconsiderable. 
Certain men could testify that he ranked 
high as a boxer, and certain women had hu- 
miliating knowledge of his skill at flirting. 

Men talked about him and women 
thought about him. Business men of Sigs- 
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bee’s acquaintance said that it was a shame 
he did not work; that he had the ability to 
do big things if he chose to make an effort. 
The real dawdlers, on the other hand, 
looked on Sigsbee with suspicion. He was 
one of them, and yet they were never quite 
sure of him. 

For one thing, they suspected him of pos- 
sessing certain concealed depths of char- 
acter. Then, too, he occasionally said 
things in his lazy way that might be con- 
strued as being sharp—things possible of 
being translated into ridicule of himself and 
others of his sort. No! His fellow daw- 
dlers were not quite sure that J. Nelson 
Sigsbee was absolutely to be trusted. 

Women admired him because he was 
dangerous and hated him because he was 
not susceptible. Knowing him to be dan- 
gerous, they put themselves in his way. 
When he permitted them to escape him, as 
he usually did, he sowed the seeds of hate 
in the soil of humiliation, and the fruits 
thereof were words of malicious gossip. 

Then there was something about his war 
record. Maids and matrons, callow young 
college men and ruddy-faced oldsters, men- 
tioned the matter, and tried to recall just 
what it was that they had heard. Had he 
been in the army? Oh, yes—he was a ma- 
jor in something or other; but just where 
was it he had served? No one seemed to 
know. Sigsbee never volunteered informa- 
tion on the subject. 

One man had asked him just what his 
war service had been. 

“Don’t you believe-in the armistice?” 
Sigsbee had inquired, in answer. “I seem 
to be one of the few who took it seriously. 
So far as I am concerned, the terms applied 
to conversation about the unpleasant affair, 
as well as to gas and bullets.” 

The man who asked Sigsbee the question 
had served with gallantry at a base port in 
France, three hundred miles from the firing 
line. He was often heard to remark that 
he didn’t want to do Sigsbee a wrong, but 
that there surely must be something queer 
about his war record; else why should he 
refuse to discuss it? Probably, the ques- 
tioner said, Sigsbee was all right, but he 
had been stuck away some place where he 
was unable to see actual fighting, and he 
did not want to admit it. 

_ A few—a very few—army officers in the 
intelligence department of the service could 
have told what J. Nelson Sigsbee had done 
during the war. At least two Secretaries of 


State of the United States could have in- 
formed the business men who scored Sigs- 
bee for not working that the man’s peace 
time services were of greater importance to 
his country than the collective accomplish- 
ments of many captains of industry. They 
could have given this information, but they 
never did. 

Sigsbee had no official connection with 
any government bureau. The things he oc- 
casionally did for the government could not 
be done by any one with an official connec- 
tion. Most of them were things not official- 
ly countenanced. When he succeeded in a 
piece of investigation, he made verbal re- 
ports to an elderly retired lawyer who had 
once been an Assistant Attorney General, 
and in some manner the information con- 
tained in those reports came to the knowl- 
edge of those responsible for the interna- 
tional relationships of the United States. 

When J. Nelson Sigsbee failed in his 
work—but he never had failed. He knew 
that if he should fail, he would face the 
consequences as a private citizen, a meddle- 
some fool, perhaps as a common thief or 
swindler. For Sigsbee’s methods were often 
those that a man officially connected could 
not use; and he understood that his de- 
fense, if he were caught in a compromising 
position, must necessarily be that of any 
ordinary citizen without pull or backing. 

Sigsbee had rooms in the Prince John, 
in the upper East Sixties, less than a block 
from Central Park. It was so difficult to 
get apartments in the Prince John—where 
rooms were rented only to bachelors with 
the very best of references—that the place 
was really more of a club than an apart- 
ment hotel. Certainly it was easier to get 
one’s name on the membership roll of a 
number of fairly exclusive clubs than on 
the apartment roster of the Prince John. 

Sigsbee was at breakfast in his apart- 
ment when his telephone rang. 

“ There’s a man downstairs who won’t 
give his name, sir,” the servant reported; 
after some conversation. ‘“ He insists on 
seeing you. He told me to say that he 
wants to see you now as much as you want- 
ed to see him the last time he lit and picked 
you up in Russia. I couldn’t make any 
sense of it, sir, but he insisted that I should 
repeat that to you.” 

Sigsbee carefully manipulated his spoon 
in the grapefruit. The earnest care with 
which he performed this act suggested a 
skilled mechanic at work on some most 
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delicate bit of mechanism, or a surgeon 
during the critical moment of a life and 
death operation. He seemed not to have 
heard the servant’s speech; but he said, his 
eyes still keenly intent on the spoon in the 
grapefruit: 

“ Have him sent up.” 

When the visitor was ushered in, a min- 
ute later, Sigsbee was engrossed in the act 
of buttering a small bit of toast. 

“The gentleman to see you, sir,” the 
servant announced. 

For a few seconds Sigsbee did not look 
up. He had not yet finished applying the 
butter to the toast. At last he raised his 
head. There was something in his expres- 
sion that suggested his having put a mono- 
cle in his eye. 

“Ah, yes!” he said without emotion. 
“How are you—-er—ah—um!” 

Apparently he was searching memory for 
his visitor’s name. Little creases of irrita- 
tion appeared between his eyes. 

“You needn’t wait, Morton,” he said 
rather sharply. 

The servant bowed and withdrew. The 
visitor flushed and shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Forgotten me so soon?” he asked. 

He smiled as he spoke, but there was 
something of pique in his tone. 

“ Forgotten you?’ Sigsbee exclaimed 
warmly, advancing with outstretched hand. 
“Of course not! You’re Bob Watson. At 
least you were Bob Watson when you lit 
inside the Russian lines and picked me up 
after that last bit of a job of mine, when 
the Poles were advancing backward at the 
rate of some fifteen miles a day. Forget 
you? But I say, you are Bob Watson, 
aren’t you?” 

“ Have I changed so much in so short a 
time?” 

“Oh, no—you don’t understand me. I 
only knew you there at the front, you see, 
and—well, I’ve known a number of chaps 
of your type around and about the world, 
and some of them, when I saw them the 
second time— I meant to say there are 
always good fellows seeing a bit of fighting 
with this army and that who are Jim Jones 
at the front and quite something else when 
they’re back in their own country. I only 
knew you at the front, you see, and—” 

“Oh, I’m Bob Watson, at the front or 
anywhere else.” 

“Good! I had an embarrassing expe- 
rience once with a boy I first met while he 
was fighting with the rebels in that Hon- 
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duras affair some years back. I knew him 
there as Jack Remick. Ran into him on 
the Stafford Roof some years later, and 
called him by that name. Made him quite 
a bit of trouble. Nothing criminal in- 
volved, but he had some difficulty making 
explanations. I suppose I’m absurdly cau- 
tious since then, but—” 

“ Not a bit of it! I want to talk to you, 
and it’s a comfort to know that what I have 
to say is going into the ears of a man who’s 
cautious. I don’t suppose you know any- 
thing at first hand of the people I’m going 
to ask about, but you may be able to refer 
me to some one who does. I’m in—well, 
I’m in need of help.” 

“ Yes?” 

Watson told of his fight with Arthur 
Leveridge, and of the incidents that fol- 
lowed his encounter with the gambler. 

“ What do you want me to do?” Sigsbee 
asked when his visitor finished. 

“Do? I want to get this fellow Lever- 
idge. He’s declared war on me. I’ve never 
been a neutral yet anywhere at any time, 
and I’m not going to begin being one now, 
with a man like that potting at me. I think 
I’ve shaken off his hired sharpshooters for 
the present. I want to take advantage of 
the little time I may have before they lo- 
cate me again, to get the facts about him 
and his gang and to make some plans for 
fighting them. Is he as dangerous as he is 
supposed to be?” 

“ No and yes. If I were alone with him 
on a desert island, I wouldn’t consider him 
dangerous at all. Here in New York, for 
the last year or so, the man has been well- 
nigh omnipotent. He is the uncrowned 
king of the underworld.” 

“ Must have a good deal of nerve and 
fighting ability to have attained that ex- 
alted position!” 

“ Not necessarily. Of course, he’s killed 
several men, but—” 

“ How does he stay out of the electric 
chair?” 

“ There was no proof that would hold in 
a court of law. I happen to know, though, 
that he has, as I said, killed several men. 
I know, also, that not one of them was shot 
in a fair fight; all of them were killed from 
ambush.” 

“ He’s a sporting party!” 

“ He’s not necessarily nervy,” Sigsbee 
went on. “ More of a good politician, I 
should say. You see, Watson, the social 
structure of the so-called underworld in 
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New York is peculiar. It is supported by 
braces having contact with every social and 
civic institution, from the filthy dive on 
the East Side and the district police station 
up to the City Hall and the capitol at Al- 
bany. It is misleading to speak of this 
criminal organization as the underworld. 
When you think of the underworld, you 
think of low-browed, snarling, ill-dressed 
gunmen, frankly evil women, and that sort 
of thing, don’t you? Surely! You think 
of a social stratum that lies beneath the 
workaday world, and of people with whom 
the ordinary man seldom or never comes in 
contact. The organization of which Lev- 
eridge is supposed to be the head is differ- 
ent. It touches the city at every point. 
There is not a precinct in all New York 
where it does not have its influence. It 
gives graft and a measure of personal power 
to the man who is willing to work for and 
with it; the man who refuses to work for 
or with it is ultimately crushed by black- 
mail or put out of the way with a bullet. 
It is a powerful organization, Watson— 
don’t make any mistake about that. Every 
man or woman in the city who works evil is 
more or less attached to it. By that I mean 
not only the professional crooks, who sin 
for gain, but also supposedly respectable 
people of good position, who sin for pleas- 
ure. I will give you an example. A man 
having great wealth and power becomes 
involved in an illicit romance. The affair 
runs its course and comes to an end. Some 
time later—years later, perhaps—an agent 
calls on this man and produces proof that 
he possesses water-tight evidence of the 
rich man’s guilt in the supposedly forgotten 
affair. Money? Oh, no, says the agent, 
nothing of the sort! He does not desire to 
blackmail the rich man—certainly not! 
Just a favor. A Mr. Greenbaum, we'll say, 
is having some trouble with the law—a lit- 
tle matter of having absconded with certain 
securities. Of course, the rich man cannot 
influence the men who are sworn to enforce 
the law. The agent explains that he un- 
derstands that; but the rich man is a power 
in the bank from which the securities were 
stolen. If he would just use his influence 
to still the clamor for prosecution— 


“Do you see how it goes, Watson? Let - 


us suppose, again, that some one of the men 
sworn to enforce the law has some little 
black spot on his past, as most men have. 
Some friend of the fortunate defendant ap- 
pears with startling knowledge of that spot, 


and expresses the hope that the officer of — 
the law will not be too strenuous in his con- 

duct of the case against Mr. Greenbaum; © 
that he will not use quite all his great skill © 
in pressing for a conviction. Do you see, 
Watson? Politicians who want office are ~ 
in and of this shadowy organization that is, 
at one and the same time, nothing and™ 
everything. Crooks of every description ~ 
are members. Men, and women, too—men ~ 
and women of wealth, of position, of official 

prominence, who have at some time strayed ~ 
for a period, however brief, in the land of ~ 
illicit pleasure, are made accessory to thé © 
acts of this organization by threat or ex- ~ 
posure. 
organization is misleading. It has no writ- — 
ten laws, it issues no certificates of mem- ~ 
bership to those who belong to it. It has — 
no officers, no committees, no headquarters. ~ 
That is why it is so difficult to get at. 
Fighting it with the forces of the law is a 
good deal like opposing a cloud of poison ~ 
gas with a bayonet charge. It is a power- © 


ful evil, death-dealing thing, and yet, when ~ 


one strikes at it, it is not there. It actually 
has much of the character of an invisible, ~ 
lethal gas. It kills, and yet, when one at- ~ 
tacks it in reprisal, one finds that it doesn’t 

exist.” 4 

Watson listened, absorbed, eager. : 

“Sounds like a sure enough big bear to 
me!” he said. 

“ Eh?” 

“T was thinking out loud—nothing © 
you'd understand; just a bit of boyhood 
foolishness running in my head. I sup- © 
pose you have no first-hand knowledge of 
these people—I mean, no really intimate, ~ 
up-to-date details that might give me an ~ 
idea toego to work on?” 

Sigsbee made marks on his napkin with 
the point of his spoon. A state of troubled — 
indecision was reflected in his face. . 

“T say, Watson!” he exclaimed, in a 
tone of nervous tension. “ Bear with me 
for a moment, will you? Don’t be angry © 
if I seem to be inquisitorial. Tell me, why 
did you come to me to inquire about Lev- 
eridge and his crew?” 

“ T’m not well acquainted in New York,” 
Watson answered readily. ‘“‘ My best friend 
in the city is Joe Palmer, a boy who was 
in the American aviation with me. Fine 
boy—I like him. In a stand-up and knock- 
down fight I’d as soon have him hitting on 
my side as any one I know; but when it 
comes to real fast work in the dark—vwell, 
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you know how a truck horse looks on a 
race track. Joe Palmer doesn’t belong in 
any argument more subtle than a straight- 
away gun fight fought under the unwritten 
rules that square men are supposed to ob- 
serve. He couldn’t do me any good in this 
affair. I had to get in touch with some one 
who knew something. I had never heard 
of you before the time I took you over and 
dropped you behind the Russian lines, and 
I did not inquire about you after I got you 
and brought you back; but I knew you 
wouldn’t be in on a job like that if you 
didn’t really know something. And then 
the way you handled it—oh, you know 
what I mean! I’ve spent the last ten years 
betting my wits against death, and winning. 
I know a man who knows his way about. 
I knew you’d be able to understand my po- 
sition, and perhaps to refer me to some one 
here in town who could tell me what I want 
to know and help me out.” 

“Did any one suggest that I might be 
able to help you in this matter?” 

“No. So far as I know, no one in town 
is aware that I’m acquainted with you.” 

“Did you tell any one that you were 
coming to see me?” 

“No one. Last night, after I had that 
little brush on Sixth Avenue, I decided it 
was time I disappeared for a while; so I 
telephoned to Joe Palmer to get my things 
from the Belmore Hotel and keep them for 
me. Then I slipped away to a small up- 
town hotel and registered there under an 
assumed name. I’m sure I was not fol- 
lowed, and I’m certain I haven’t been 
picked up since.” 

Sigsbee sipped his coffee and took a ciga- 
rette from his case. He thoughtfully 
tapped the end of the little white cylinder 
on an ash tray. 

“Queer coincidence!” he said, as he 
struck a match and applied the flame. “I 
always suspect a coincidence. That’s why 
I questioned you. I understand why you 
looked me up, Watson. We understand 
each other. I know what you are, and you 
know what I am. Because I’m sure I know 
what you are, I’m going to talk. I can tell 
you a great deal about Leveridge and his 
gang. I can probably tell you more about 
him and his crowd than any other person 
not a member of the organization.” 

“ Well, that’s luck!” 

“ Just that—luck. I wanted to be sure 
that it was luck, and that you were not be- 
ing used as an innocent tool by some one 
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who might seem to you to be perfectly all 
right, and at the same time—you under- 
stand? Of course! It’s astonishing, the 
extent of the social range of people con- 
nected in some way with this crew. I warn 
you, you can’t be too careful. Trust no 
one!” 

“T’m reasonably discreet,” Watson as- 
sured him. 

“ I know you are,” Sigsbee replied; “ but 
that’s not enough. The cemeteries about 
this city do a profitable business in selling 
permanent homes to people who have been 
reasonably discreet in their dealing with 
Leveridge and his crew. You must be un- 
reasonably discreet, absurdly cautious, fool- 
ishly suspicious!” 

Watson nodded agreement. 

“ Since you say that, I believe it. I con- 
fess that I was skeptical when other people 
told me how difficult it is to deal with this 
gang. All the world over, the law-abiding 
citizen makes a wonderful press agent for 
the bandit. The reports usually so far ex- 
ceed the truth that—” 

“T know. My experience has been the 
same; but it’s a little different with Lever- 
idge and his crowd. In this city, at least, 
they are not to be taken other than serious- 
ly by any man, or by any body of men, for 
that matter.” 

“You say you can tell me a good deal 
about them?” 

“TI can,” replied Sigsbee. “ As a matter 
of fact, finding out things about them is my 
present duty.” 

“Well! I thought you dabbled only in 
affairs having an international angle.” 

“ Quite right. Since the war, this gang 
in New York is supposed to have become 
international in its scope. It is believed to 
be involved in international revolutionary 
politics. I will confess that it seems ab- 
surd to me to regard it as a political men- 
ace. One can’t grow seaweed on Illinois 
corn land, you know, and it’s equally im- 
possible to coax the seeds of real revolu- 
tion into sprouting in the soil of modern 
America. You’ve had some experience in 
these matters, I believe, and you know as 
well as I that a vital, component part of 
every revolution is the great majority, 
either stupid or fanatically resentful. Here 
in America we have the great majority fair- 
ly well educated on the one hand, and on 
the other more interested in Babe Ruth’s 
batting average than they are in the Presi- 
dent’s doings. However, the government is 
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jumpy on the question of international 
revolutionary activities, and it cannot be 
denied that this New York gang, of which 
Leveridge is the nominal head, has been 
dealing with revolutionary agents from 
abroad. So you find me busy with a differ- 
ent angle of the same problem that con- 
fronts you.” 

“T’ll say again, that’s luck!” 

“ For both of us, perhaps. The balance 
of the debt of gratitude may be in your 
favor before we see an end of the matter. 
Now give me your story in detail.” 

When Watson confessed his strong per- 
sonal interest in Teddy Jarrel, Sigsbee 
shook his head. 

“]’m sorry,” he said. “ That weakens 
your armor to a certain extent. Too bad! 
There is a popular superstition to the effect 
that a man fights best when he is romanti- 
cally inspired by a woman. Rot — pure 
rot! A man fights most ferociously under 


those circumstances, but never most effec- 
tively. Ferocity is an emotion, and you’ve 
fought enough, Watson, to know that fast, 
effective work is the result of thinking. 
Emotion and liquor have the same effect 
on thought—they dull it. 


A man with a 
few drinks of whisky thinks he can put up 
a wonderful fight, but he can’t. Same way 
with a man intoxicated by ferocity. He 
mistakes his rage for strength, and comes 
to grief. However, what is, is. You know, 
of course, that gossip links Miss Jarrel in- 
timately with Leveridge?” 

“Yes!” Watson’s face was white, and 
distress showed in his expression. “ I know 
the gossip, and I know that outward ap- 
pearances are against her; but I’ve learned 
not to put much faith in gossip or outward 
appearances.” 

“ Quite right,” Sigsbee agreed. “I can 
tell you that my personal investigation, 
thus far, has established no absolute case 
against the young lady, either moral or 
criminal.” 

“ Thanks!” There was much of grati- 
tude in Watson’s exclamation. He laughed 
ruefully. “ I’m absolutely confident that the 
facts will vindicate Miss Jarrel, and yet 
I’m not at all blind to the one fact of which 
we’re sure at present—the fact that ap- 
pearances are against her. So you see I’m 
grateful for any bit of contrary evidence, 
even though it is only negative.” 

“T can’t, of course, be expected to share 
your faith,” Sigsbee said dryly; “ but I am 
glad to be able to report nothing conclu- 
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sively damaging. Now let’s have the rest _ 
of your story.” 
x 


WHEN Watson told of receiving twenty — 
thousand dollars in an envelope with an — 
unsigned note, Sigsbee gave an exclamation — 
of interest. ‘ 

“ Fits in with other bits of evidence I’ve ~ 
found,” he declared. 
some sort working against the Leveridge 


crowd. My offhand guess is that it’s some ~ 


man in the organization who for some rea- — 
son or other wishes to destroy it, but does 
not dare work openly. I’ve had mysterious ~ 
tips written with a typewriter on plain © 
white paper, and unsigned. Always they 
have been true and profitable; and I’ll gam- 
ble they came from the same source that ~ 
furnished your note and money.” ¥ 

“ But why should this person, whoever — 
he is, send me money?” . 

“ If we assume that the donor is a man © 
who desires to make an end of Leveridge — 
and his organization, why not? You had — 
had a public fight with Leveridge; he had 
threatened to get you and tried to make his ~ 
threat good. You are a man with a record ~ 
as a fighter. You are not dismayed; you © 


do not run away. What better contender © 


against Leveridge and his crowd could our 
unknown friend back with his money?” 7 

“‘ But how did he know that I needed 
money?” 3 

“There are a number of men in the city 
who knew you during the war? Yes. Well 
enough to know that you are not a wealthy — 
man? Surely. It would not be difficult to 
find out that you were probably not well — 
funded.” 

“It seems fabulous!” Watson protested. 
“TI did not meet Leveridge until about mid- 
night. The next morning, between eight 
and nine o’clock, this money is delivered 
to my room. Why, it would take the best 
men in the intelligence department of a 
modern army to gather correct information 
and act on it so rapidly!” 

“ Precisely; and it was done by some one 
who probably has far smaller opportunity 
for successful espionage than the Leveridge 
crowd. Do you begin to see why I warn 
you to extend caution to the bounds of ab- 
surdity? This organization has become 
more than just a band of local crooks, Wat- 
son. About three years ago it began to 
manifest unusual characteristics.” 

“ Of what nature?” 





“ There’s a force of | 
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“The twin qualities of genius and in- 
sanity. It is no longer a purely commercial 
organization. For that reason I am sure 
that it will soon collapse or be overthrown. 
An evil power, such as this aggregation of 
crooks, may exist and grow more or less un- 
interruptedly, so long as simple greed is in 
charge; but when insane genius takes com- 
mand, the end is near.” 

“You mean Leveridge?” 

“T donot. I do not know whom I mean, 
but I am certain that the real power to-day 
is not Leveridge. He is too unimaginative, 
too greedily sensible and cautious, for the 
present character of the gang he is sup- 
posed to head.” 

“ Some one behind Leveridge, eh?” 

“ Some thoroughly unusual personality— 
some one whose character is streaked with 
genius and insanity. There are two strange 
and conflicting forces in this affair. One is 
the person behind Leveridge, and the other 
is the individual who sent you that money, 
and who has given me a number of useful 
hints. I have no faintest idea as to the 
identity of either.” 

For the space of a minute or more Wat- 
son had been vaguely aware of the servant 
moving about in the adjoining room. He 
had paid no attention to the man’s move- 
ments. He had merely heard him, and 
realized that he was there. He had heard 
him open the hall door, speak to some one, 
close the door, and move about in the room 
again. 

As Sigsbee ceased speaking, the man 
gave a hoarse, rending cough, and a mo- 
ment later Watson heard a sound as of a 
body falling on the floor. Sigsbee rushed 
to the door, peered into the room for only 
an instant, and slammed the door shut. 
He darted across the room then and threw 
open a window. 

“Quick!” he called to Watson, as he 
straddled the sill. “After me—hurry! 
There’s a stone ledge along here that we 
can cling to. Come on!” 

As he talked, he was easing himself out 
until he sat precariously on a narrow stone 
ledge that projected from the wall, his 
hands palm flat against the ledge at the 
side of his hips, as braces, his feet dangling 
above the street six stories below. He 
edged himself slowly to the left, inch by 
inch, and made room for Watson. 

“Good work!” he said approvingly, as 
Watson took his position on the ledge with- 
out hesitation or question. “ Can’t tell 
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how stuff of that sort will spread. I think, 
if we edge along a bit, we can break the 
window in the next apartment and get off 
this uncomfortable place.” 

“What was it?” Watson asked at last. 

“Some sort of gas—cyanide, I suspect. 
Evidently there was a package delivered 
for me, and my man Morton opened it. 
Probably it had a spring arrangement to 
make the lid fly back. I think it was cya- 
nide, because a good whiff of that kills in- 
stantly, and Morton was stone dead when 
I peeped in. They’re rather forcing my 
hand, eh?” 

“You think it was sent by some of the 
Leveridge crew?” 

“ There’s no doubt of it. I’ve not been 
sure till now that they knew I was in on 
their game. Poor Morton! I feel respon- 
sible for his death. Just follow me along 
the ledge. There’s a window about eight 
feet to my left—in Rodney Chambers’s 
apartment, I think. I'll break the glass 
with my fist. If there’s any one in, we 
shall get immediate attention. If not, I'll 
knock out enough of the jagged pieces to 
let myself in without being lacerated, and 
then open it for you. I hope the pieces all 
fall inside. Bit rough on a chap below if 
any of it—well, here goes!” 

He struck smartly backward with his left 
fist, his arm outstretched horizontally. The 
action was followed by the crash and tinkle 
of broken glass falling on a hardwood floor. 


_A startled oath came from the inside. 


“ Rodney’s at home,” Sigsbee said com- 
placently. 

A man in a dressing gown thrust his head 
out of the broken window and stared in 
amazement at Sigsbee and Watson sitting 
on the narrow ledge outside. 

“ Morning, Rodney!” Sigsbee said 
smoothly. “Sorry to be destructive, but 
it seemed necessary. Little accident in my 
place. Be a good fellow and open the win- 
dow, will you? Then my friend and I can 
crawl in without ripping ourselves open on 
that jagged glass.” 

Chambers threw open the window, mut- 
tering incoherent fragments of many ques- 
tions. Sigsbee threw his left arm over the 
sill, twisted his body about till he faced the 
window, hooking his right arm inside as he 
did so, and drawing himself up until his 
knees rested on the ledge. From there he 
drew himself easily into the room, turned, 
and, with both hands extended helped 
Watson in. 
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As the two stood erect in the room, close 
to the broken window, Watson heard the 
barest flicker of a silky whistle, and, fol- 
lowing it without interval of time appre- 
ciable to human consciousness, a soft little 
slapping noise—about the same noise that 
might be made by dropping an ounce of 
soft butter on a hard floor from a height 
of six feet. 

The combination of small sounds was not 
new to Watson. When Sigsbee suddenly 
spun halfway around, as if some one had 
struck him on the left shoulder, and then 
dropped to the floor, Watson was in no need 
of information as to what had happened. 
He struck the astonished Rodney Chambers 
a sweeping blow in the chest with his arm, 
sending him staggering away from the win- 
dow. Then he dropped below the level of 
the sill and crawled to Sigsbee’s side. 

“ Get you?” he asked tensely. 

“ A nip,” Sigsbee drawled. “ Nothing to 
show my grandchildren!” 

“ Are you chaps drunk or crazy?” Rod- 
ney demanded. 

“I’m shot in the left shoulder,” Sigsbee 
explained casually. “ Just a flesh wound, 
to be sure; but that’s a matter of bad aim 
rather than good intention on the part of 
the chap who pulled the trigger. The bul- 
let came from a housetop or a window 
across the street. Watson here—oh, you two 
haven’t met. Rodney, this is Mr. Watson 
—Mr. Chambers, Bob. As I was saying, 
Rodney, the bullet came from across the 
street, and if any of us had remained visi- 
ble in the window there might have been 
more. Mr. Watson understood what had 
happened, and I’m sure you'll pardon him 
for getting you out of range as soon as pos- 
sible, even though he had to resort to 
force.” 

“Why — why — some one shooting at 
us?” Rodney exclaimed. 

“That seems to be the central plot of 
the piece,” Sigsbee admitted dryly. 

“ But what for? What for?” Rodney 
chattered. “‘Why? What for? What are 
they shooting at us for?” 

“T’m not positive,” Sigsbee said solemn- 
ly; “ but I strongly suspect that they were 
shooting at us because they had high hopes 
of hitting one of us with a bullet. That’s 
just my personal opinion.” 

The newspapers, next day, printed long 
Stories of an attempt on Sigsbee’s life, which 
resulted in the death of his servant by cya- 
nide gas. The case was an utter mystery. 


All the stories carried the suggestion, adroit- ~ 
ly worded, that the attempted assassination — 
was the outcome of a love affair. It was 
easy to guess that romance was the only 

element of life into which the superficial, ~ 
idling, elegant Sigsbee could have dipped — 
deeply enough to become involved in a sit- — 
uation culminating in murder. 


XI 


“ Tr’s a peach of a place,” the real estate ~ 
dealer insisted. “Eighty acres tucked © 
away there in the Westchester hills, about ~ 
six miles this side of Yorktown. For any © 
one who wants privacy, it’s a wonder. The ~ 
house sets back from the main road more 
than a quarter of a mile, and the approach 
is by a winding drive through the woods. — 
As I told you, the only reason it is for rent — 
at such a low price is that it used to bea ~ 
private insane asylum, and it hasn’t been 


remodeled. There are the five living rooms ~ 
downstairs, all furnished, and just as com- — 


fortable and conventional as any place ~ 
you’d want to see. There’s nothing there ~ 


to suggest anything but a fine private © 


home; but the two upper floors—well, I — 
suppose they’re sort of gruesome. All the ~ 
windows are barred, and there are several — 
—what d’ye call ’em?—padded cells. You 
know what I mean—where they keep the 
bad ones. If a man would just make use ~ 
of the rooms on the ground floor, and forget 
what’s upstairs, he’d have a country place 
that—” 

“T’ll take it for three months,” Bob | 
Watson said. “ The gruesome part of it ~ 
won’t bother me.” 

“ You’re getting a bargain,” the dealer 


assured him, with a sigh of relief. “I won’t © 


pretend, though, that it hasn’t been a white 
elephant on our hands. Since Dr. Hart- 
weiler went broke up there, and the place 
was turned over to us by one of his credi- 
tors—well, that’s more than a year ago, 


and we’ve had only one tenant in since. He — 


stayed a week. It’s imagination that gets 
them. I advise you to lock up the upstairs 
part and forget it. When do you want to 
take possession?” 

“ Immediately — now. I'll give you a 
check for three months’ rent, and you can 
give me the keys. That ’ll be all there ‘Il 
be to that!” 

“T wish all customers were as easy to do 
business with as he is!” the dealer sighed, 
when Watson had left with the keys. 
“** What have you got?—I’ll take it—here’s 
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the money—gimme the keys.’ That’s the 
kind of a man I like to deal with. What do 
you suppose he wants that place for?” 

A salesman, loitering in the office, 
shrugged and smirked. 

“Use your head! If you was a young 
fellow like that, and had plenty of money, 
and maybe knew somebody that was pretty 
nice, and you didn’t have no place to meet 
her—no private place where nobody was 
watching, I mean—and you found a place 
like that old sanitarium that you could rent 
cheap for a few months—well, use your 
head!” 


Monty Epstein found the world and its 
ways to his liking. He had just won eleven 
hundred dollars playing chemin de fer in a 
well-appointed gambling house on West 
Forty-Sixth Street. During the afternoon 
he had backed his judgment on three race 
horses which had rewarded his confidence 
by nosing under the wire ahead of their 
respective fields. The big chief — known 
variously as the works, his nibs, the real 
bird, the heavy whisper, and occasionally 
as Arthur Leveridge—had honored him re- 
cently with several profitable commissions, 
a considerable degree of confidence, and a 
goodly sum of money. In addition to all 
this Monty had, concealed within the di- 
gestive recesses of his person, one full quart 
of an excellent brand of French champagne. 
He had saluted his day’s good luck by 
treating himself to that forbidden beverage 
at the end of his evening’s play. 

He stopped for a moment under a street 
light and looked at the small platinum 
watch attached to his left wrist. It reg- 
istered half past eleven o’clock. The the- 
aters were out. Farther uptown there was 
an apartment in which he knew he would 
be welcome at about this hour—a cozy lit- 
tle four-room place where dwelt Elsa La- 
fay, a show girl with the Modern Frivols 
company. 

There was much to recommend Elsa. 
She was personally attractive, and her boot- 
legger was famous for the rare old wines 
and liquors that he was able to secure; but 
downtown, in the lower thirties, there was 
a big crap game—a game in which a man 
might win twenty thousand dollars, fifty 
thousand dollars, if the luck broke right for 
him. 

Monty’s weakness was craps. At other 
games he was both lucky and skillful. 
Chemin de fer, stuss, poker — these and 





other games were steady sources of reve- 
nue for him. Good luck, good judgment, 
and the best of inside information com- 
bined to make the race track, for Monty, 
a garden in which funds grew, instead of a 
graveyard for the burial of his financial 
resources. 

But craps! The dice just would not roll 
right for him, and he was just bound and 
determined to make them behave. The 
attempt kept him always in need of money; 
for no matter how much he made at other 
games, his entire fortune melted to the 
equivalent of a counterfeit dime on New 
Year’s night in a Broadway cabaret when- 
ever Monty took the bones in hand and 
declared himself. 

Uptown to Elsa or downtown to the crap 
game? That was the question that Monty 
had to decide. While he hesitated, he was 
struck just behind the ear by a blackjack. 

It may have been that if Monty had not 
been so deeply engrossed in the attempt to 
decide where and how his evening should 
be spent, he would have taken more notice 
of the low-flung five-passenger touring car 
that drew up at the curb near him, and of 
the man who alighted therefrom. It was 
this man who stepped briskly up behind 
Monty and tapped him behind the ear with 
the blackjack. It was not a particularly 
hard blow, and yet it was not a light one. 
It did not crush the skull or even break 
the scalp, but it did instantly rob Monty 
of consciousness. 

As his knees buckled under him, his as- 
sailant grabbed him by the waist and the 
left arm. A moment later the affair had all 
the appearance of a good friend helping 
home a companion who had been overtaken 
by drunkenness. Monty was bundled into 
the touring car. As he sank back against 
the cushions, any one looking into the car 
would have seen the kind friend tenderly 
wiping the drunken man’s face with a hand- 
kerchief. It would indeed have been an in- 
quisitive and suspicious passer-by who 
would have investigated sufficiently to dis- 
cover that the handkerchief of seeming 
mercy was soaked in chloroform. 

The man at the wheel threw in the 
clutch, and the car rolled down the street 
to the corner, turned north on Broadway, 
and gathered speed. Limp on the back 
seat, Monty slept the sleep of the drugged. 
The manner in which he should spend his 
evening had been decided for him by Bob 
Watson, wielding a blackjack and a chloro- 














formed handkerchief, and J. Nelson Sigs- 
bee, handling the car. 


At the first dim prompting of returning 
consciousness, Monty felt for his watch and 
found it in place on his left wrist. His 
groping fingers searched for and found his 
bill fold, reassuringly plump. Then he 
opened his eyes. 

He looked straight up at a small iron 
grating in the center of a high ceiling. Af- 
fixed to the middle of the grating he saw a 
silvered reflector about a foot in diameter, 
containing a small but powerful electric 
lamp. The bluish white radiance from this 
reflector was the only light in the place. 

Monty sat up and looked about him. He 
was sitting on a mattress, and yet he was 
sitting on the floor. The floor of the room, 
which measured about ten feet on each side, 
was a mattress. Not only that, the walls 
were all mattresses—yes, and the ceiling, 
too. Except the small grating and the re- 
flector with the electric light in it. 

Monty swore in bewilderment, and then 
fear laid hold of him with the effect of an 
ice pick suddenly applied to his body. He 
knew the character of the room in which he 
found himself. He had never seen one like 
it before, but he knew. It was a padded 
cell! 

Now Monty was something of an artist 
in dissipation. He made use of every 
known instrument for the pleasurable ex- 
citation of his senses, and among these was 
cocaine. Monty was not a fiend, but he 
was an addict. He had given an inch of 
himself to the drug, and then had pitted 
his will against yielding the mile it de- 
manded. He sniffed a little of the powder 
each day—just a little, just enough to give 
to the world a tinge of the glorious golden 
haze with which a sufficient dose of the 
stuff overspread all visible things to his en- 
chanted sight. 

So Monty was not a fiend—not yet; but 
he had friends who were, and from them he 
knew that “ coke ” sometimes does strange 
things to a man. Occasionally, after hav- 
ing taken only a normal amount, an addict 
ran amuck and did wild things of which 
there remained no remembrance when the 
period of madness was at an end. 

One of Monty’s friends, a cautious fel- 
low, who kept his daily dose well within 
limits, had gone wild on Broadway one 
afternoon, and, after a series of mad an- 
tics, had seriously wounded a policeman. 
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Twenty years in Sing Sing had been his ~ 
punishment. During his trial he had told 
Monty that he remembered nothing of it at 
all. He had been walking along the street, — 
feeling perfectly all right, and the next ~ 
thing he knew he was in a strait-jacket in 
Bellevue, facing a charge of attempted 
murder. 

Monty wondered if he had been the vic- 


tim of some such calamity. He remem- | 


bered walking away from the gambling 
house and stopping to look at his watch. 
Then everything had suddenly gone black. 
What had happened? 

The room in which he found himself was 
unfurnished. He saw nothing but the pad- 
ded canvas walls and floor and ceiling, and 
the overhead grating to which the light was 
affixed. He made the rounds of the walls, 
trying to discover a door, but found no sign 
of one. 

A panic was growing in him. He felt an 
impulse to scream and beat against the 
walls with his fists. ; 

He bethought himself to look at his 
watch. The hands registered half past two 
o’clock. He recalled that it had been half 
past eleven when he last looked. Three 
hours! But was it three? Perhaps fifteen 
hours had passed, or twenty-seven! Was 
it morning or afternoon? 

The impulse to scream and dash himself 
against the walls grew stronger. Monty 
fought it down successfully, but it took an 
effort, and the expenditure of energy left 
him weak and twitchy. His arms and 
shoulders moved convulsively, without his 
volition, and indeed against his bidding; 
for when he tried to stop the movements, 
he could not. 

He needed a drink — that was his next 
thought. 
pull himself together. Or a sniff of co- 
caine — that would quiet his nerves, give 


him surcease from the hysteria that was ~ 


threatening to take possession of him, and 
give him time to think. 

As he reached for the tiny phial in his 
vest pocket that contained the drug, a 
spasm of fear shook him. What if the bot- 
tle should be gone? 5 

He thrust his fingers frantically into his 
pocket, and gasped with relief when they 
encountered the familiar little glass cylin- 
der. He drew it from his pocket, took out 


the cork, and tipped the bottle, to let a lit- 
tle of the powder trickle out upon the back 
of his left hand. 





If he just had a drink, he could ~~ 
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Then gave a great cry of rage and grief. 
The bottle was empty. Not a solitary 
speck of the potent dust remained. 

The phial had been full when he left the 
gambling house on Forty-Sixth Street. He 
had had it filled there by one of the ven- 
dors who supplied him with the stuff. 
Some one had emptied the bottle; he had 
been robbed of his cocaine! 

If he had not been so sure of speedy re- 
lief from nerve strain, his collapse might 
not have been so complete; but he had 
placed his trust in it completely, like a man 
who tests with his foot a plank placed 
across a narrow chasm, and, finding it se- 
cure, gives his entire weight to its strength 
without thought of disaster. Monty had 
put his trust in the phial in his pocket, and 
now he found that where he had placed his 
foot there was nothing beneath it. Before 
he could attempt to recover his poise, he 
found himself whirling, impotent, down 
into the depths of hysteria. 

He knelt on the floor, doubled up, with 
his head forced against his knees, and beat 
at his throbbing temples with his clenched 
fist. He threw himself back and screamed 
until his breath was spent and his vocal 
chords would serve him for utterance no 
further. He lay flat on the floor, sobbing 
like a child, his arms wrapped tight about 
his head, as if to protect himself against 
physical punishment. He threw his body 
against the padded walls, and beat at them 
with his fists until his knuckles were raw 
from contact with the canvas. 

At length he dropped, exhausted, and 
sobbed himself into an uneasy sleep. 
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In a dark room above, Watson and Sigs- 
bee, who had been watching through the 
iron grating in the ceiling, arose and tip- 
toed into the hall. 

“He'll only sleep for a few minutes,” 
Watson said. “Then he’ll be worse than 
ever. We don’t want to let him get too 
wild, or human nature won’t work for us. 
We want to get at him when the madness 
has tired him out, but while he still has suf- 
ficient sanity left to desire relief and dread 
punishment. I think he ought to be ripe 
to work on about to-morrow noon.” 

“ Phew!” Sigsbee shuddered. “ What a 
filthy beast! Just from watching his un- 
clean antics, I feel as if I were covered with 
some sort of horrible slime. I hope the 
loathsome thing will reward us with some 
information when the time comes.” 

“ He'll talk if he knows anything.” 

“T’m sure he knows a great deal.” 

“Then he’ll tell it,” Watson promised 

imly. 

“I believe he will,” Sigsbee said thought- 
fully. “ Your psychology is good, Watson. 
Damned if I don’t begin to feel a certain 
fear of you myself! I say, if he should 
prove unexpectedly stubborn, you wouldn’t 
really go through with the thing, would 
you?” 

“You think not?” 

“T believe you would,” Sigsbee whis- 
pered. “I thought I had a certain dia- 
bolical capacity for ruthlessness on legiti- 
mate occasion, but—phew! I say, let’s get 
the car out and drive for an hour or so. I 
need the air. This thing’s getting on me a 
bit!” 


(To be continued in the September number of Munsty’s Macazine) 





SUMMER 


WISDOM 


Ox, some may call me shiftless, 
And some may think me mad; 

Is summer joy so shiftless 
Because it is so glad? 


I take my time to wander 
7 And learn the sun’s affairs; 
The merry winds from yonder, 
They blow away my cares. 


I spend my days to know them— 
My forests and my flowers, 

*Gainst when I'll lie beic.. "em, 
Where time’s not marked by hours. 





T. Morris Longstreth 














The Custom of the Country 


THE STORY OF RICHARD BLAIR AND BUNGA MAS, THE 


GOLDEN ORCHID OF MIRI 


By W. F. Alder 


LAIR blamed it on the northeast mon- 

soon. It may or may not have been 

the fault of the monsoon — that I 

leave you to judge for yourselves; but I 

will admit that it was the northeast mon- 
soon that drove him there. 

The Poh Ann, a coasting steamer, was 
to stop at Miri to pick Blair up and carry 
him back from his work in North Borneo. 
The little oil. town, nestling on the hillsides 
of the coast of Sarawak, was the boat’s last 
port of call on the way to Singapore. But 
the monsoon was blowing violently, and the 
Poh Ann was unable to dock at Miri. For 
two days she pitched and plunged in the 
seaway outside the bar, waiting for the 
waves to subside that the company launch 
might reach her with the mail. What was 
of more importance, there were many cases 
of square-face gin and cognac on board, the 
lack of which would cause a drouth in the 
little club in Miri. 

Blair sat in the resident’s bungalow on 
the hillside, watching his last chance to get 
out sail past the port. He resigned himself 
to fate. The bar at the river mouth hid 
beneath a scant six feet of water, and each 
curling billow left an uncovered patch of 
yellow sand in its trough. The bar could 
not be crossed inside of six months. Sup- 
plies from then on must be transferred 
overland by Dyak carriers from Kuching, 
the capital. 

When the Poh Ann became a speck in 
the distance, Blair slumped back in his 
chair, a prey to conflicting emotions. What 
to do with himself for the ensuing six 
months was a problem that nonplused him. 
He pictured to himself the heartbreaking 
journey through the jungle to Kuching, 
where steamers left weekly for Singapore, 
and put the thought from him. “iwe trip 
was entirely too laborious to suit him. He 
5 
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preferred to stay in Miri and wait. It was 
possible, he told himself, that the oil com- 
pany might have work for him. He had 
heard it mentioned previously that they 
were short of men. 

His assumption was correct, for work 
came to him the next afternoon. A chit 
came from the company, asking him to call 
at the office, and offering employment. 
Blair put off the visit until the next day, 
hoping to drive a better bargain by appar- 
ent indifference. 

At eleven o’clock the next morning he 
called, and was ushered into the office of 
the manager. After some discussion, he ac- 
cepted a position in charge of the storeroom 
of the company. 

Then came the introduction to the club. 
The little club in Miri had been founded 
by the company. It was a place where the 
men could meet to while away the long 
hours between days. It was there that 
Blair was initiated into the custom of the 
country. 

To the outposts of civilization, where 
men gather to wrest from virgin jungle and 
earth’s depths the things valued in the out- 
er world, there come men of many races. 
With some of them there come a few brave 
women; but they are very, very few. There 
were thirty-eight whites in Miri, five of 
whom were women. These were married 
to men who had five-year contracts with 
the company. Twenty-eight single men, 
all sated with the life and extremely bored, 
made the total. 

There were native women, too, in the 
reckoning. These, together with the 
twenty-eight men and the northeast mon- 
soon, were factors in the game that sent 
Blair down to the depths of hell. 

The bungalow furnished him by the com- 
pany was fifteen minutes’ walk around the 
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hill from the storeroom. He was given a 
boy to serve him, but was left to secure his 
own native cook. 

A house, alone, a whisky and soda at 
rapidly decreasing irtervals, and the cus- 
tom of the country—factors all in the 
damning of the soul of Richard Blair. 


II 


“ A Scotcu and soda, Baba!” 

Blair and one or two companions were 
huddled in the cane armchairs of the club. 
Outside, the rain. Not ten words had 
passed between them in an hour. Each 
man, silent, except for a perfunctory 
“ Cheerio ” as a new round was served, re- 
tired within a shell, busy with nothing but 
self-commiseration. 

Blair was: morose. Of late his fellows 
had begun to remark on his strange aloof- 
ness. Knowing nods were exchanged, and 
the comment was passed now and then that 
Blair, in the parlance of his friends, “ was 
going the route, and, if he didn’t buck up, 
would soon go off his head.” 

Not long before, two other men, unable 
to withstand the isolation and the conse- 
quent depression, had ended things with 
bullets. They had been men who held dear 
the memory of a woman back home. 
Working out a five-year contract was their 
odious prospect; to them the game was not 
worth the candle. 

Adams, the American driller, sat, limbs 
asprawl, eying Blair through half shut lids. 
Adams was without kith or kin, and had no 
binding ties to hold him. Wherever he 
“ dumped his tin trunk,” he called the place 
home, sweet home—and he was wise. He 
knew the symptoms; so, after watching 
Blair for a few moments, he decided to give 
him some sound advice. 

“ Dick,” he began by inquiring, “ how is 
your housekeeper?” ; 

Dick looked up, momentarily startled out 
of his self-pity. 

“ Housekeeper! What do you mean? 
I’ve got no housekeeper.” 

“ Dick,” continued Adams, “I want to 
tell you a little story—a story of a fellow 
who came out from home to put in five 
years for the company. Want to hear it?” 

“ Fire away, old top,” said Dick. “ The 
chaplain of our outfit was long on sermons. 
I’m lonesome without them.” 

Adams turned and regarded Dick in si- 
lent appraisal, scowling for the moment. 
His fears were justified, he concluded, and 
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he decided to put things up to Dick plainly 
and pointedly. 

“ Well, it was like this. Back in Lon- 
don, after the armistice was signed, there 
was a fellow who couldn’t get a job. He 
was shell-shocked, and I believe he had a 
wound or two thrown in for good measure. 
One day he heard the company wanted men 
out here. He went up to the office, signed 
on for five years, and was sent out. He 
landed here all right and went to work. 
After about three months he began to take 
things seriously and mope around like a 
sick calf, just as you are doing. It’s un- 
healthy, Blair, to take life so plumb seri- 
ous. Well, one rainy night, a night just 
about like this one, he went home after 
drinking half a dozen stengahs. He hadn’t 
been in the house ten minutes when we 
heard a shot. A few minutes later his boy 
came running in here crying that Tuan 
Harris had killed himself. Well, we went 
up to investigate, and sure enough he had 
bought himself a one-way ticket west with 
a forty-five. Now, Blair, the point I am 
making is this—he lived absolutely alone, 
and that isn’t healthy for a fellow in this 
country. Answer—get a housekeeper. 
There are plenty of good-looking girls 
around here. You can get one for about 
four pounds a month and keep, and you can 
have all the comforts of home. The boys 
all do it. It is the custom of the country. 
I’m going to turn in now, Blair, but you 
think it over. What you need is a little 
feminine atmosphere around you.  Be- 
sides,” Adams added as an afterthought, 
“ you’re drinking too many stengahs.” 

Rising, Adams crossed to Blair and 
slapped him on the shoulder. 

“ Think it over, old fellow, think it over. 
You'll learn the language a lot quicker, too. 
You can’t lose. Good night!” 

“ Good night,” Blair grunted, and called 
for another stengah. 

Morton, the fellow in the chair opposite, 
added his bit of advice as he rose to go. 

“ Better take Adams’s tip, Blair; we all 
keep them. Great stuff! When you go 
out, you tell ‘em good-by—that’s all. 
Nothing like having some one waiting for 
you on a night like this. Good night.” 

“ Good night,” echoed Blair. 


[n the driving rain outside, a native proa 
stole silently down the river. Fore and aft 
two Dyak paddlers crouched under their 
kajang, or bamboo thatch. The glow of 
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neath him lay the lowlands. Far stretching — 
to the steaming jungle and beyond, swamp — 


their cigarettes illumined their swarthy 
faces as the proa slipped up to the landing 
by the resident’s office. 

Leaping to the little dock, one of the men 
held the proa while the other lifted the sec- 
tion of the kajang in the center of the 
boat. There was an excited conversation, 
and the passenger angrily berated the un- 
happy Dyak, though to no avail. Finally, 
after one more passionate upbraiding, a 
woman slipped from under the thatch, and, 
drawing her garments close around her, ran 
to the shelter of the veranda of the govern- 
ment office. 

The guard on watch met her with— 

“ Siapa kita? Apa mau?”—“< Who are 
you? What do you want?” 

“ The Golden Orchid, you pig. I want 
nothing!” was the contemptuous reply, in 
the native language. 

Karta Singh, the Sikh guard, shrank 
from the girl. 

“What brings you to Miri?” he mur- 
mured. ‘“ Golden Orchid, your fragrance 
is the bringer of gloom and the forerunner 
of death.” 

As the woman passed on to the native 
kampong, there was wafted to him, on a 
gust of the rain-washed wind, a perfume 
suggesting at once the ineffable sweetness 
of the tuberose and the dank odor of the 
reeking jungle. 

“ Thy petals shall be washed with the 
tears of heaven this night, oh, Bunga 
Mas!” observed Karta Singh, as he resumed 
his post. 

With her kotan closely wrapped about 
her svelte figure, the Orchid lost herself in 
the blackness of the Bornean night. 


Ill 


Morninc! A clean-washed world and 
new viewpoints. It was a different Blair 
that parted the folds of his mosquito net 
that day. Monkeys, just outside his win- 
dow in the big tapang, scolded and chat- 
tered. A pair of hornbills passed overhead 
with the din of an express train. The air 
was cool; the horrible depression of the 
night before had vanished. A hasty bath 
from the big rain-water jar outside his bed- 
room was the prelude to a walk to the hill- 
top. There he gloried in the freshness of 
the morning. 

A white squirrel crossed his path and 
scampered, with many flickings of its bushy 
tail, up a bamboo frond, upbraiding Blair 
for no other reason than his presence. Be- 


gave way to highland, where the foothills of 
the towering ranges stood in staid, majestic 
calm, enduring, eternal. 

Blair stood lost, for the moment, in the 
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mystery of the green distances. He a 


stretched his arms upward and laughed. 

“Why does the master laugh?” The 
words, spoken in the native language, came 
from behind him. “ Rather it would make 
me cry.” 

Blair turned. 

Standing before him, leaning on an arm 
that stretched upward upon a tall areca 
trunk, was a native girl. Great eyes, lumi- 
nous with latent fires, burned into his con- 
sciousness. The lithe figure, artfully dis- 
played both by the languid posture and 
the kotan wrapped low around the bust, 
the sarong drawn snugly to delineate the 
molding of the limbs—it was a picture that 
brought, first, wondering conjecture as to 
the girl’s identity, and then vivid recollec- 
tion of the advice Adams had given him. 

“ Do you speak English?” he queried. 

“ Yes,” she answered, “ a little.” 

She spoke with a softness and a peculiar 
intonation that captivated Blair. 

“What is your name?” he asked. 

“ They call me Bunga Mas, in Malay. 
In English, it means Golden Orchid.” 

“ Golden Orchid!” echoed Blair. ‘ What 
a beautiful name!” To himself he said: 
“ Her skin is the color of gold. Lord, she’s 
a golden Venus!” 

He looked into the limpid depths of the 
black eyes and read something there that 
hypnotized him. Her arm slid down, cling- 
ing until the slender finger tips caressed the 
thin areca trunk. With the movement, 
Blair caught the subtle perfume she dif- 
fused about her. 

The girl raised her bare shoulders slowly, 
the right one first, with the slow, sinuous 
grace of a panther. With a little undu- 
lating movement of the hips she seemed to 
draw near to him, though she did not move 
nearer by a fraction of an inch. All the 
while her melting eyes gazed into his with 
a look that held Blair rooted to the spot. 

“Tuan is lonely, is he not?” she whis- 
pered. 

“ Yes,” he answered, enthralled by her 
beauty, and feeling her animal charm. 

“That is not good,” she whispered in 
return, and, gliding to him, laid a wonder- 
fully soft hand upon the back of one of his, 
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Blair thrilled at the touch. “TI am lonely, 
too,” she added, as she dropped her eyes 
from his, and, turning her drooping head, 
swayed toward him ever so slightly. 

“ Then come and keep my house for me,” 
he ventured. 

“ Will the tuan give me a new sarong and 
nice presents?” she murmured, so low that 
he bent his head to catch the words. 

“ You know that I will.” 

“Tt is good!” she answered, raising a 
happy face and drawing closer to him. 

Her hand stole softly to his hair and 
gently caressed it; then in wild abandon she 
threw her arms around him. 

“T shall make you quite content, tuan.” 

A pause, while they stood motionless. 
Then Blair’s arms lifted to embrace the 
smooth body that nestled to his. 

“ The Golden Orchid will bloom for you 
only.” 

She kissed him softly on the lips. With 
that kiss, Blair lost his soul. The Golden 
Orchid, like those exquisite parasites of the 
noisome jungle, drew within her thrall an- 
other victim. 

“ Let us go down to the house,” he said, 
and, taking her hand in his, led the way. 

The white squirrel scolded loudly as they 
passed; but neither heard him—Blair too 
full of wonder at the Orchid, she too happy 
in her conquest of the new tuan. 

Blair strode to the door, opened it for 
her, and followed her inside. He had found 
a housekeeper. - 


TirFINn time found Blair eager to take 
the long walk to the house. The fellows he 
encountered in the store that morning noted 
the change in him, and chaffingly remarked 
about it. Kerris, the wag of the crowd, 
laughingly remarked that Blair must have 
found a wonderful housekeeper. Blair’s 
face, crimson as a sunset, belied his non- 
chalant attempt to pass the matter off. 

“ Well, what if I have?” he retorted. 
“ That’s my business, isn’t it?” 

This to the unholy glee of Kerris, who 
spread the news, and with it the sad tidings 
that Blair would henceforth be missing 
from the club and the bridge games that 
were held there. 

Upon entering the house at noon, he 
noted a change in his accustomed surround- 
ings. The Orchid had busied herself and 
unearthed equipment which Blair had not 
known was in the house. White curtains 
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fluttered at the windows, and there were 
covers on the tables. An air of hominess 
pervaded the bungalow, and made it seem 
strange to him. It was an agreeable 
strangeness, however, and when the Orchid 
came from the inner room he clasped her 
in his arms and thanked her with a kiss. 

Tiffin was ready, and with the Orchid 
opposite him at the table, Blair ate with a 
gusto that surprised the “ boy.” Ordinari- 
ly Blair minced at his food and grumbled, 
but to-day he called for more of everything 
till he strained the resources of his larder. 

For months he basked in the sunshine of 
the Orchid’s nearness. Blair was content, 
and, totally forgetting what life had been 
before, he signed an ironclad contract for 
three years which the company manager 
offered him. There were provisions for 
leave included in the agreement, and Blair 
looked forward to an occasional month in 
Singapore to relieve the monotony of Miri. 
The Orchid, too, intimated that she would 
like to go to her home in Labuan now and 
then, to see her mother. 

Came vacation time. The Orchid said 
she would go to Labuan for a month while 
he was in Singapore. Sweetly she asked for 
a hundred dollars, and he, making a wry 
face, gave it to her. He had expected to use 
that hundred in Singapore, with several 
other hundred he had saved. 

Decking herself out in a new sarong, and 
with a crimson hibiscus glowing in her hair, 
the Orchid kissed him good-by. That very 
night she went to the kampong and hired a 
native proa to take her to the Adeh, the 
government steamer lying outside the bar. 

Twelve hours later she was in Labuan. 
Her mother was glad to see her, for her 
coming meant much. The Orchid always 
brought many little gifts, and, what was of 
more importance, most of the money that 
steadily, though in relatively small amounts, 
found its way from her tuan’s pockets into 
hers. 

“Is the new tuan good to you?” her 
mother asked. 

“Yes, very good,” the Orchid answered; 
“ but he’s like all the others—a fool. When 
he returns from Singapore I shall make him 
jealous, and then, my mother, I shall make 
him give me many dollars!” 

“ Remember Tuan Graves, Bunga Mas, 
that the new tuan may not do likewise.” 
The Orchid stamped a petulant foot. 

“My ubat ”—poison — “ closed forever 
his silly mouth, did it not?” 
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“But if the resident should find out, 
Bunga Mas!” 

“They are all fools, these Europeans! 
Has not the resident children with Saba, 
and pays her twenty-five dollars monthly 
to keep her from his wife? Deem you not, 
my mother, that he would think a time or 
two if I told him I would find means to tell 
his wife? Tuan Blair will pay. He will 
beg me to accept the money. I will have 
new sarongs for both of us, and bracelets, 
and a comb. Fools, these Europeans!” 

Lazily she rolled a cigarette, and, with a 
dainty gesture of disdain, lighted it. 

“Yes, he will pay,” she murmured. 
“ And when I tire of him, then shall I find 
another, and he shall pay, and the Bunga 
Mas shall keep on blooming.” A frown 
crossed her mobile face. “And if Sedia 
seeks this tuan, then shall that lazy Udai 
creese her while she sleeps!” 

Flicking away the cigarette with thumb 
and middle finger, she yawned, stretched 
her golden arms behind her, and, lying 
down on the cool grass mat that served her 
for a bed, fell asleep. 


V 


DINNER at the Raffles, in Singapore. 
The palm-decorated dining room was a riot 
of color. Black coats and white shirt bos- 
oms found place beside pink shoulders, ten- 
tatively hidden by drooping ostrich plumes 
or spiny egrets. Here and there, part of 
the picture, but the object of frowning dis- 
approval from those in evening dress, sat 
ships’ officers and others in the conven- 
tional white ducks of the Orient. The or- 
chestra in the balcony played softly, and 
silent Chinese waiters glided in and out. 
The chatter and small talk of two hundred 
couples filled the air, punctuated momen- 
tarily by the popping of corks. 

Blair, in natty whites, sat by himself at 
a little table at the end of the long room. 
It was his first meal in Singapore for many 
months, and he leaned back in his chair, 
enjoying the scene to the utmost. Opposite 
him there was an empty table, on it a bowl 
of lavender orchids. 

Threading a tortuous course among the 
tables, the head waiter ushered a girl to the 
idle table. She sat with her profile toward 
Blair. With his first swift appraisal of her, 
he decided that he approved of her without 
reserve, 

Eileen Bradshaw was the leading lady of 
a disbanded theatrical troupe. War condi- 


tions and uncertain steamship sailings had 
made the company’s tour unprofitable. Its 
abrupt termination found her in Singapore 
with enough funds, but in a frame of mind 
that presaged early retirement from her 
profession. 

She was entirely alone, and her natural 
reserve formed an impenetrable barrier to 
the advances of the lobby idlers of Singa- 
pore. She was dissatisfied with things in 
general and idle men in particular. She 
had arrived at that turning point in life 
where she missed the birthright of all wom- 
en—a home and the love of a man. 

While awaiting the arrival of her dinner, 
she swept the room with tired blue eyes. 
When they met those of Blair, they rested 
on his for the merest fraction of a second, 
but in that instant she read clean and sin- 
cere admiration. 

She promptly decided that here was a 
man she would like to meet. He looked a 


gentleman. His healthy color, the way he 
carried his head, and the hunger in his eyes, 
all appealed to her—doubly so, as she felt 
that strange something tugging within her, 
something that made her want to crawl into 
a strong man’s arms and have a good cry. 


Blair finally rose to go, and, as he passed 
her table, their eyes again met, this time 
to search deeply. 

As Blair gazed, a vision of the Golden 
Orchid flashed before him. His eyes fell, 
and a little wave of color tinged his face. 
The girl misread the thought that brought 
the flush and marked it to his credit. 

He passed on to the lobby. Sitting in a 
wicker armchair, he collected his thoughts. 
The memory of the Orchid kept recurring, 
to disturb him with cold misgivings. He 
dismissed it finally with— 

“ Pshaw, she’s just a native woman, a 
common — housekeeper. What would the 
girl at the table think of me?” Then, 
shrugging his shoulders: “ Oh, the devil! 
It’s the custom of the country. What’s a 
man to do?” 

Nevertheless, he knew himself unworthy 
of the clear-eyed, home-hungry girl in the 
dining room. He lost himself in that refuge 
of the weak, self-pity. 

An hour passed. There was dancing in 
the ballroom, and he rose to look in at the 
door. He descried the girl sitting alone 
behind a potted palm, where she could see 
and not be seen. She was deep in thought, 
her eyes fixed upon the floor. Blair knew 
intuitively that she was thinking of him. 


- 
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She raised her head, and for the third 
time their eyes met. A half smile of recog- 
nition brightened her face, and with it 
there came a look of expectancy that 
gripped him. Going to her, he opened his 
lips to speak; but somehow the words 
would not come. 

There was an awkward pause. The 
girl’s expression changed to one of amuse- 
ment. She smiled but still kept silent, wait- 
ing for him to speak. Until he spoke, she 
held the advantage. The smile put him 
more at ease, and he found his tongue. 

“ My name is Blair,” he began. “I saw 
you in the dining room to-night. I—I felt 
then that I must meet you. May I sit 
down?” 

“ Yes, do,” she answered. 

Blair drew up a chair. 

“T have just come in from Miri,” he 
said. “ It’s good to be back among things.” 

“ Miri?” she queried. “ Where is Miri? 
I don’t recall ever hearing of Miri.” 

“ Miri is a quiet little oil town on the 
coast of Sarawak—Asiatic Petroleum Com- 
pany, you know. I take a month off now 
and then, and come here.” 

“ Quiet! Goodness, how I would love to 


be in a quiet place—to get away from 


this!”” She swept the room with an elo- 
quent gesture. “ Tell me about Miri.” 

Carefully avoiding any allusion to the 
custom of the country, he painted her a 
word picture of Miri. 

The last of the dancers had long retired, 
and only a few of the veranda lamps vied 
with the full moonlight when she rose to 
go. As she stepped from the lift at her 
floor, she said to him: 

“ Breakfast is at nine. Shall I see you?” 

“ Most assuredly.” 

“ Good night, Mr. Blair.” 

“ Good night, Miss ze 

“ Bradshaw,” she answered. 


VI 


THE month passed on winged feet, but 
it seemed that he had known her always. 
The Golden Orchid faded to a dim memory. 
There was tennis, there were teas and long 
drives to the Gap at dusk. Then, one 
moonlight night on the lawn at the Sea 
View, when the fretwork of silver and 
shadow, coming through the bamboos about 
them, lighted Eileen’s face, Blair, taking 
one of her hands in his, whispered gently: 

“ Eileen, will you trust yourself with me 
for always?” 
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Eileen looked at him long and searching- 
ly, for she sensed that somewhere in his 
past there lurked a specter. Her longing 
for respite from the world, and possibly the 
moonlight, lulled her latent fears. 

“ Yes,” she said. 

They were married in the chapel of St. 
Andrew’s two days later, and Eileen came 
to know great happiness. 


Four days later and Miri. The five 
ladies of the colony welcomed the wife of 
Blair, though there were whisperings among 
them and surmises as to what the Golden 
Orchid might or might not do. 

The Golden Orchid was still in Labuan, 
ruling with iron hand a little court of na- 
tive worshipers. Chief among these was 
Udai, whose beady eyes followed her every- 
where, though she kept him at arm’s 
length. Udai had proved useful in the 
past, and, though the Orchid detested him, 
she played with him and led him on against 
the day when his aptitude with the barong 
and the creese might again serve her pri- 
vate purposes. 

Then, with the return of the Adeh to La- 
buan for a cargo of rubber, there came the 
news that the new tuan of the Orchid had 
brought to Miri a European wife. 

Sedia told the Orchid, with the memory 
of the theft of one of her lovers rankling 
in her bosom. 

“ The Bunga Mas,” she said, “ has with- 
ered, that she cannot hold the tuan. But 
one cannot always be young, can one, Bun- 
ga Mas?” 

The heart of the Orchid filled to burst- 
ing with jealous rage. 

“* Now shall he pay!” she cried. “ Udai, 
——- thy barong, for I have work for 

ee! ” 

. Calling aloud, she bade Udai come to 
er. 

“Go now to the jungle,” she told him, 
“and gather me the bunga ejau. Hasten, 
for thou comest with me to Miri on the 
Adeh.” 

Udai, pausing not an instant, left the 
kampong and slipped into the island thick- 
ets. Within an hour he returned, carrying 
on the end of a bamboo stick an orchid of 
livid green. This he placed in a tightly 
covered tube of bamboo and slung it from 
his shoulders, after wrapping it lightly in 
damp moss. 

The Adeh carried the Golden Orchid and 
Udai back to Miri. They skirted the com- 
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pany offices and government building, and 
won their way unobserved to the native 
kampong. 

In the half light of a young moon a 
stealthy figure slipped from the tangled 
mass of growth behind Blair’s house and 
fastened under the loose bark of a rotting 
tapang stump the flower of death, the green 
bud of the golden orchid. Within the week 
it would lose its perfume of death and turn 
to gold, but woe betide him that plucked 
it and carried it for an hour! He would 
fall asleep, never to awaken. 

The sun had mounted high when the Or- 
chid, fresh from her morning bath, donned 
a clean sarong and called Udai to her. 

“ Didst place it where I told thee, Udai?” 

“Yes, Bunga Mas, and it is fresh as 
when I took it from the jungle.” 

“Tt is well,’ she murmured. “ The 
bunga ejau shall be his punishment. Fools, 
these Europeans!” 


It was after tiffin that Blair saw her. On 
his way back to the storeroom he met her 
strolling on the road. She had designed to 
meet him, knowing his habits. 

“ Bunga Mas!” he exclaimed. 


“ What 
are you doing here?” 

“What is she doing there?” asked Bun- 
ga Mas, pointing to the house upon the 
hillside. 

“ She is my wife.” 

“ And I am the Golden Orchid!” coun- 
tered the girl. 

“Well, you get out, Bunga Mas—you 
understand?” 

Drawing herself up and eying him from 
head to foot, scorn flashing in her glance, 
she said: 

“ [—I get out of here? I leave the coun- 
try of my fathers? Rather, I tell thee, get 
her out of here, or she dies within the 
week! It is a promise, Tuan Blair—re- 
member me, a promise!” 

“You wouldn’t dare, Bunga Mas! If I 
catch you at any mischief, I'll go to the 
resident at once!” 

Turning from him with a mocking laugh, 
she said again: 

“ Remember, tuan, the promise of the 
Orchid!” 

Her laugh haunted him all that after- 
noon. Sick with dread, he locked the store 
at night and climbed the pathway in long 
strides, anxious to be near Eileen, to guard 
her. 

With the passing of the week, Blair lost 
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the dread of Bunga Mas, and, as she stayed 
close in the kampong, he never saw her. q 

Eileen was happy—happier than she ever’ 
had hoped to be. She met Blair nightly 
with some tale of a quaint mannerism of ~ 
their native boy. “3 

Saturday came. He closed the store 
early on Saturday afternoon, and he ~ 
walked into a silent house, for Eileen took- — 
a siesta at this hour. 

Lying on a steamer chair, fast asleep on 
the broad veranda, was Eileen. On her 
bosom, held there with a little flower clasp 
he had sent her with some roses in Singa-: ~ 
pore, was a green orchid streaked with gold.. 

Slipping to her silently, he bent over and. 
kissed her lightly on the lips. She did not ~ 
stir. Thinking that she was playing, he ~ 
tweaked her gently on the ear. There was’ 
no response. Wondering, he shook her 
lightly; then more roughly; and then came 
to him the promise of the Orchid. 

He grasped his wife by the shoulders and 
called: 

“ Eileen, Eileen! Wake up, Eileen! 
Eileen! My God in heaven, she’s dead!” 

His eye caught the orchid lying on her 
bosom. Even as Blair gazed at it, the 
streaks of gold broadened, and there before 
his eyes it became a solid mass of gold. He 
tore it from its fastening and ground it 
under foot. Raising his eyes, he called 
upon his Maker tc witness the slaughter of 
the innocent—the ripe fruit of his folly. 
Then the horror of it all overcame him, 
and he sank, a sobbing wreck, across her 
body. 

In the kampong, Udai found his mistress, 
and with gloating face told her the story. 
Her eyes glittered as, with slowly clenching 
hands, she muttered: 

“It is well!” 

VII 


A MONTH had passed. There had been 
an investigation, but nothing had been 
done. There was no proof, the resident 
had said, and the matter passed into the 
limbo of half forgotten things that had 
come to other dabblers in the custom of the 
country. After the shock of the tragedy 
had in part subsided, there were whisper- 
ings again among the ladies. One of these 
was, “I told you so.” 

It was a sober Blair that checked the 
company stores, and he lived with no one 
but his boy to serve him. The manager 
suggested that he should go to Singapore, 
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but Blair felt that he never wanted to see 
' civilization again. He stayed on at his 


| work, becoming morose, and drew within a 


shell that the syntpathetic efforts of his 
fellows could not break. 

He passed long hours by the little grave 
at the edge of the jungle, his bowed head 
resting in his hands, suffering the remorse 
that could never bring her back. He want- 
ed no vengeance, for he was broken, and 
' had come to blame only himself, which 
made his pain the keener. 

There was a droop to his shoulders, for 
he aged ten years. He grew slovenly in 
his appearance, letting his beard grow for 
a week at a time. The other men finally 
ceased their efforts to cheer him, and left 
him alone. 

There came a day when he met the 
Golden Orchid, who, up till then, had care- 
fully avoided him. Instead of cursing her 
he merely looked at her, his eyes keen with 
suffering. She passed on, wondering. By 
a queer twist of her Milanau brain she felt 
sorry for him. 

Turning this new sensation over in her 
mind, she went back to the kampong and 
to the house that Udai had built for her. 
She kept house for Udai now, and as he 
was quick with the creese she had no other 
suitors. 

She smoked many cigarettes that after- 
noon, and spoke sharply to Udai when he 
came in to tell her some kampong gossip. 
Udai left her in disgust. When the Orchid 
was cross, she was not at all companionable. 

The evening came, and with it a desire 
to see Blair. Something told her that he 
would not rail at her, and she was vain 
enough to think that she still had some hold 
on him. Had not other tuans made ad- 
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vances even after discarding her? All but 
Tuan Graves; he had drunk her poison and 
died. The company doctor had said it was 
the black-water fever, a strange sickness 
for Borneo. Fools, these Europeans! 

She rose from the mat she sat upon, and, 
drawing her kotan snugly about her, slipped 
from the house. Udai, sitting at work pre- 
paring his proa for a river trip upon the 
morrow, saw her leave, and, rising, followed 
her without a sound. 

She went directly to Blair’s house, and 
entered. Blair had retired early, and was 
fast asleep in the deathlike slumber of com- 
plete nerve exhaustion. 

Bunga Mas glided into the bedroom that 
had once been hers, and parted the klambu 
that draped the bed. She bent over Blair, 
and the netting fell around her. 

Noiselessly, in his bare feet, Udai crept 
into the room. There he saw his woman, in 
defiance of the Mohammedan law, within 
the klambu of another. The law was plain. 
His outraged soul saw red. 

Drawing his creese, he sprang quickly 
upon her, and the wavy blade sank full 
length between the collar bone and the base 
of her golden neck. Bunga Mas died with- 
out a sound, sinking slowly to the bed. 

Blair lay like a log. Reaching over the 
body of the Orchid, Udai drove the creese, 
full to the hilt in his breast. 

Drawing the klambu together, Udai 
turned his face toward Mecca. For the 
moment he stood, his arms upraised in 
supplication, bronzelike in his immobility. 
Vengeance was his! 

Dropping his arms, the palms of his 
hands turned forward, he muttered: 

“ Allah is great! There is no God but 
Allah, and Mohammed is his Prophet.” 





GRIEF 


Tue wind shook not in grass nor leaf; 
I had lain down with perfect grief. 
Not yet had come that angry thief— 
Night, that gives passion some relief. 


I was more shaken than the grass; 

I heard the voice of the winds that pass. 
Then was unveiled time’s looking-glass, 
The wan face of Herodias. 


The sun was heavy with his heat; 

His shadows lay upon my feet; 

My blood within me began to beat. 

The snake said: “ Where is the serpent’s meat ?” 


Arthur Symons 





The 


Kite 


HOW FEDOR PAULCISKO PROVED HIS RIGHT TO CALL 
HIMSELF AN AMERICAN 


By Charles B. Stilson 


" I, Stanislaus! He-yuh! He-yuh!” 

H Saturday, no school, and a light 

April morning wind blowing from 

the north down the Medburne valley to- 
ward Black Bear Mountain. 

“ He-yuh, Stanislaus!” 

Across the twenty-foot stretch of Anton 
Paulcisko’s back yard a small tow-headed 
boy faced a wire-haired, stubborn, and 
wise-looking billy goat. The boy was not 
so old as his face seemed to show. The 
goat was much more aged than its tricks 
might have led one to believe. 

“ Come on, Stanislaus! What’s a matter 
with you?” 

Fedor Paulcisko’s voice was impatient, 
but it was Stanislaus who stamped his feet. 
Fedor had none to stamp. Just above 
where his ankles should have been, his thin 
legs ended in awkward leather sockets; and 
he supported himself on sawed-off crutches. 

“ Aw, Stanislaus! Gosh!” 

As Fedor was about to swing forward, 
Stanislaus changed his stubborn mind. 
With a noise in his goaty throat like a 
stammering man trying to say “ ham,” he 
trotted up the yard. An old white rooster 
and five speckled hens fled squawking out 
of the way of his shiny black hoofs. A 
hog wallowing in the mud hole at the lower 
corner of the yard flicked a lazy ear and 
grunted: 

“ What’s up?” 

Beside Fedor, near the back doorstep, 
was a low wooden wagon with homemade 
shafts and a seat with a back. Fedor 
leaned his crutches against it, took hold of 
Stanislaus’s rough, crooked horns, and 
backed him between the shafts. 

While the harnessing was going on, Stan- 
islaus shook his grizzled head with pretend- 
ed wickedness, and tried to insert his 
twitching, sniffing black muzzle into Fe- 


dor’s coat pockets. He had known apples 
to be found in those pockets. 

“Git out o’ there, Stanislaus! Hi! 
Leggo! ”? 

It was an exceedingly dry apple that 
Stanislaus had found in one of the pock- 
ets, and it had a cottony taste; and no 
wonder, for it was a ball of string. Being 
a goat, Stanislaus would have eaten it just 
the same; but Fedor yanked it from be- 
tween his sharp teeth and tossed it into the 
cart. 

Ten minutes later, after a rattling, clat- 
tering drive along the black coal road where 
the first April dust was blowing, Fedor 
pulled up in the wide meadow across from 
the Medburne trolley station, and the busi- 
ness of the day was begun. 

First Stanislaus was “ pegged” with a 
stake and a length of rope, just as Bill Hart 
pegs out the famous Pinto. That had to 
be done at a safe distance from the cart, 
so that Stanislaus might not get his nose 
into mischief, and play hob with the lunch 
which Fedor’s mother had packed—for this 
was to be an all-day affair. 

Another peg, several balls of string, and 
a big, diamond-shaped kite, with a copy of 
the local newspaper pasted over its frame 
and a trailing tail of rags and chips, were 
unloaded from the rear of the cart. Then 
a whistled signal summoned Johnny Wargo 
from his home on the other side of the 
tracks. Johnny carried the kite out into 
the meadow, and cast it off, running back 
with the string over his shoulder, while 
Fedor shouted directions and criticism, as 
became the most expert kite flyer in the 
Medburne valley. 

The kite took the north breeze grandly, 
and sailed up into the sunshine, toward 
Black Bear. Fedor, feeling the tightening 
tug against his wrists, sighed with content- 
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ment. Stanislaus turned himself into a 
four-legged mowing machine. Johnny 
Wargo, after watching for a while, ran else- 
where on other business. 

Fedor had no other business, and he 
could not have run to it if he had. He sat 
on the seat, which he had lifted from the 
wagon, and paid out string. Presently the 
pull of the big paper bird warned his ex- 
perienced fingers; and he snubbed the 
string around the second peg, which he had 
hammered into the ground, and “let her 
ride.” 

Grimy-faced mining men at the drift 
mouths and tipples of a dozen coal mines 
in the valley saw the white patch hanging 
against the blue sky, and told one another: 

“That’s the Paulcisko kid’s kite. No 
other kid ever gets ’em up so high.” 

To them, to all the others, it was just a 
kite up there at the end of a string—a 
thing of paper, paste, and wood; but to 
Fedor it was something more, almost like 
a living being. In its grace and beauty and 
freedom, it vaguely represented to him so 
many things to which he, poor little crip- 
pled chap, could not aspire. 

There was a rapt look on his old-young 
face as he sat and watched its steady 
course. At times he muttered to it softly; 
and it, in return, sent wordless messages 
thrilling along the taut string to his eager 
fingers. 

Fedor had not always been crippled. 
He, too, had worked in the mines, picking 
slate from the coal in one of the endlessly 
crawling breakers. He had been quick, 
light-footed, and tireless; but he had been 
thoughtless, too. One noon hour, as he 
ran across the mine track at the drift 
mouth, a delayed trip had come roaring 
out from the tunnel and cut him down. 
The wheels of the motor and of two of the 
queer little cars had passed over his legs, 
and put an end to his running forever. 

Now he went to school, studying with 
children years younger than himself. When 
he could, he flew kites. He found school 
tiresome at times, but of kite flying he 
never wearied. He had developed a pas- 
sion for his air birds. 


II 


“ Hetio there, kid! 
to-day?” 

It was shortly after noon, and Fedor was 
eating his lunch, when he heard the cheery 
hail. A finger touched his shoulder. He 


How’s she flyin’ 
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took his eyes from the kite and looked up 
into the smiling, freckled face of a young 
man who stood behind him, chewing a 
toothpick. 

“ Hello, mister! She flies good to-day. 
It is a good wind,” answered Fedor, his 
own face lighting. 

Billy Cotton, the new barber, who had 
lately come to Medburne and opened a 
shop next to the trolley station, had been 
a sailor in the aviation branch of the navy. 
From the boy munching black bread and 
onions he glanced aloft at the kite. 

“How many balls of string?” he asked. 

“ Three.” 

“Why don’t you use more?” 

Fedor’s sensitive face clouded, for Billy 
had touched on a tender spot. 

“TI dassen’t, mister. The string it is no 
good; sometimes it breaks, and the paper 
sometimes it tears. I have lost many kites 
—over there.” 

Fedor pointed toward the wooded side 
of Black Bear Mountain in the near dis- 
tance beyond Moshannon Creek. Though 
the boy did not like to tell it, the truth was 
that stronger string and paper that would 
not tear cost more money than Anton Paul- 
cisko would have thought of giving his crip- 
pled and useless son for his kite flying. 

Billy looked down at the black bread 
and onions and the cheap crutches, and he 
understood. To change the subject, he 
danced out and saluted Stanislaus with a 
low bow. Stanislaus raised his head from 
the grass and nodded it three times, and 
his gray chin whiskers waggled. 

“ Billy Goat, this is Billy Cotton, butting 
in, as usual,” said Billy. “Do you ever 
butt in, Billy Goat?” 

Stanislaus shook his head. 

“No? I’m afraid you're tellin’ a whop- 
per, Billy Goat!” 

Cotton put forth a playful hand and 
tugged at the goat’s whiskers. That was 
an insult which Stanislaus would brook 
from nobody. Not even Fedor could tam- 
per with his whiskers and not feel the 
weight of his displeasure. Up went his tail 
and down went his head, and he butted 
promptly and willingly. 

“T thought so,” laughed Cotton, skip- 
ping out of reach. “If you didn’t, you 
wouldn’t be a real goat, Billy Goat!” 

“ His name is not Billy Goat,” corrected 
Fedor gravely. “ His name it is Stanislaus, 
and he does not like that you handle his 
whiskers.” 
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“ Stanislaus, eh?” Billy Cotton came 
back to Fedor. “ And will he stand when 
he’s loose?” 

Not the flicker of a smile disturbed the 
gravity of Fedor’s features. 

“ Yes, mister,” he replied. “ Stanislaus 
will stand when he is loose—if you don’t 
handle his whiskers.” 

Fedor wondered why Billy laughed at 
him. 
“ Say, mister, won’t you sing that some- 
thing about Mr. McGinness?” he asked. 
“T heard you sing it one day last week, 
when I was going for school.” 

With a chuckle, Billy tilted his chin 
skyward and began: 


“ Mike McGinness the barber, 

He went to shave his fa-ather; 

The razzer slipped, and he cut his lip, 
Did Mike McGinness the barber.” 


“That it, kid?” he inquired, wondering 
a little why Fedor did not laugh. 

While the sailor sang, Fedor’s eyes were 
again on the far-away kite, but his ears 
were all attention. Billy could not know 


that it was not the trivial words, but his 
fresh barytone voice, so full of life and 
vigor, that Fedor had wanted to hear. 


“ Thank you, mister,” he said. His gaze 
centered on a small silk flag which Billy 
Cotton wore on his coat lapel. 

“It is pretty, that flag. Some day I 
shall wear one, too,” he declared. 

He told Billy about the meeting which 
was to take place on the next Friday eve- 
ning in the white church on the far side of 
the square, when eleven men who were to 
receive their final naturalization papers at 
the Clearfield courthouse on Tuesday 
would be welcomed as American citizens. 
The county judge was to come from Clear- 
field and make a speech. Father Casimir 
would also speak and pray, but in another 
language; and then there would be ice 
cream and cake and coffee. Fedor would 
surely be there; for his big brother, Andy 
Paulcisko, was to be one of the new-made 
Americans. 

“ Mebbe you come, too, and sing about 
Mr. McGinness?” Fedor hazarded. 

“Oh, I'll come,” promised Billy; “ but 
if I ever started ‘ Mike McGinness’ in the 
church, they’d mob me!” 

“Some day I’ll get my papers, too,” con- 
tinued Fedor earnestly. ‘“ Then they will 
make a party for me, and I shall wear a 
flag. It is right to be an American. Some 
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of the old folks say no, that it is wrong to 
take the papers and be Americans; but 
they don’t know.” 

Cotton frowned and shook his curly 
black head. He had heard something of 
this talk, and it always angered him. Billy 
himself was one hundred per cent Ameri- 
can, and didn’t care who knew it. 

“We are going to live here. We don’t 
go back across the ocean any more,” went 
on Fedor. ‘“ Here there is more money, 
and meat to eat. I’ve heard mom and pop 
tell that folks go hungry sometimes back 
there. Then there is the schools and the 
so beautiful flag. Why shouldn’t we all be — 
good Americans, and wear it? You bet I ~ 
will!” : 

“You got the right dope, kid,” agreed 
Billy heartily. Again his hand touched 
Fedor’s thin shoulder. “ It’s the best little 
old country and the best flag that old feller 
up there ever looked down on—and he’s 
been looking a mighty long time!” Billy 
pointed to the sun above Fedor’s swaying 
kite. “ But say, you were born over here, 
weren’t you?” 

Fedor nodded. He had been born in 
Medburne, fourteen years before. 

“Then what you talking about? You 
don’t have to have papers to make you an 
American. You’re one now. When you’re 
twenty-one, your vote will be just as good 
as mine, if you use it right.” 

Fedor’s blue eyes opened wide, and he 
caught his breath. 

“ Me—an American—now?” 

“ Sure thing! You were born one. The 
paper the doctor signed is a heap sight bet- 
ter than any naturalization paper.” 

“ And I can wear the flag?” 

“ Sure thing! Well, so long; I got to go 
shave a man.” 

“ Good-by, mister. Thank you!” 

As the sailor-barber crossed the road at 
a swinging trot, he was not thinking of the 
man he was to shave. 

“Queer little Polack!” he thought. 
“ Too darned bad he had to lose his feet— 
he’d ’a’ made a real man. That look in 
his eyes when he’s flying his kite gets me. 
It’s like Ensign Peters used to look when 
he was going up for a flip.” Billy reached 
a finger and touched the little flag he wore. 
“ I'd like to do something for that kid. By 
gum, I will!” 

Ensign Peters was a navy ace for whom 
Billy had worked as “ rigger.” A dreamy 
but daring bird man was the ensign. One 
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day he waved good-by to Billy Cotton, 
sailed up into the blue sky above the blue 
sea, and never came back. Only the wreck 
of a shattered seaplane tossing on the 
waves, with a tiny silk flag fluttering from 
one of its fuselage wires, told the searchers 
afterward that the ensign had performed 
his last duty as a good American, and had 
gone down with his colors flying. 

From the meadow Fedor watched the 
lithe, athletic figure until it disappeared in 
the barber’s shop. Fedor didn’t quite un- 
derstand Billy Cotton, but he liked him. 
In Fedor’s experience the pleasantest things 
had nearly always been those which he un- 
derstood the least—the thrill in his heart 
when his kites flew high; the other thrills 
whenever he saw the flag, and thought that 
one day he would be an American; big 
Father Casimir’s heavy hand on his own 
tow head on Sunday mornings, and the look 
in the priest’s kindly eyes when he some- 
times lifted Fedor from his cart and car- 
ried him into the church. 

When Fedor glanced up at his kite again, 
the light that Billy meant was shining in 
his eyes more brightly than ever. 

An American! He, Fedor Paulcisko, 
was an American! He would not have to 
wait until he grew up. How glad he was 
that he had not, like Andy, been born in 
far-off Poland by the banks of the river 
Warte! 

It 


Tuat afternoon Billy Cotton closed his 
shop earlier than usual. Fedor was wind- 
ing in his string when the barber stopped 


beside his cart. As the string grew short 
and the kite, which had flown all day, be- 
gan to dive and skitter, as if unwilling to 
come back to earth, Billy ran out on the 
meadow, jumped high for its tail, and 
brought it down gently. 

“You sure do know how to make ’em, 
kid!” he commented, examining the light, 
strong frame of splint wood, ‘the tightly 
drawn cords, and the carefully pasted cov- 
ering. ‘“ Now you just wait here ten min- 
utes, till I skip over and dig in my ditty 
box. I think I’ve got something there for 
a chap your size.” 

Presently he returned, carrying a parcel, 
which he shook out into a five-foot square 
of light blue silk, fine and tough, but frayed 
around its edges, as if it had been torn 
from a much larger sheet—as indeed it had. 
Fedor looked at it wonderingly. Stanis- 
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laus, once more between the shafts, thrust 

out a sniffing nose and clicked his teeth. 

Stanislaus, who in his time had eaten both 

kites and string, was not so full of meadow 

grass that he would not have sampled this 

_ material had the chance been given 
im. 

“ That,” said Billy, “is naiad silk. It’s 
a piece off an English observation balloon 
that we picked up one day floundering in 
the Channel, when I was on the old ship. 
You take it, kid, and make a kite. Trim 
the edges and make her full size. She’ll 
outsail anything you ever saw. Make the 
frame good and strong, and when I go up 
to the burg on Monday I’ll fetch you some 
cord that ’ll hold her in. Then we’ll show 
the birds how to fly, eh?” 

He held out the silk. Fedor touched it, 
felt its smooth, rubbery texture between 
his fingers, and let his hand fall. 

“ What’s the matter, son? Don’t you 
want it?” 

Billy spoke disappointedly. He had 
thought this a gift that would be received 
with enthusiasm. 

“You mean you— you give it to me, 
mister?” 

Fedor’s voice halted. He gazed longing- 
ly at the silk, wistfully at Billy. 

Billy’s face cleared. With a careless 
“ Sure thing!” he folded the silk and tossed 
it into the back of the cart. He had seen 
in Fedor’s eyes that his offering was not 
undervalued. 

Into Fedor’s brown face, tanned by much 
staring skyward, welled a flush of rising 
blood. He wanted to say something fine 
to Billy, but he couldn’t think what. One 
hand crept behind him and fingered the 
new prize. 

“Thank you, mister! 
stammered. 

“It’s all right, kid,” interrupted Billy, 
swinging on his heel. He whirled around 
again at once. “ Here—I nearly forgot. 
This is for you, too.” 

Away he went, whistling and swinging 
his broad shoulders, leaving in Fedor’s 
hand a small silk American flag—not the 
one from his coat lapel; no amount of 
money could have bought that. This one 
was larger. 

In the next few days Stanislaus was often 
hitched to the barber’s pole. Many con- 
ferences between Fedor and Billy were nec- 
essary to the building of the Naiad. That 
Classical name had appealed to Fedor’s 


I—I am—” he 





fancy, even though Billy, who had looked 
it up in the dictionary, told him that the 
word meant a spirit of the water, and not 
of the air. 

Never was kite constructed with more 
painstaking. The Naiad’s frame was of 
light, tough ash splint, strong and springy, 
without a knot or a worm track in it. Its 
joints were neither tacked nor bound with 
string, but wound with stout brass wire. 
Fedor’s mother trimmed and hemmed the 
rough edges of the silk; and Anna Paul- 
cisko smiled many times, watching the 
clumsy care with which her son wielded 
the needle that he begged from her for the 
rest of the work. 

No paste went into the building of the 
Naiad. It was rimmed with a taut-drawn 
length of the cord which Billy had brought 
from Philipsburg. The silken covering was 
folded over and sewed with stitches which 
Fedor tried painfully and vainly to space 
as neatly as his mother’s hemstitching. 

All the week Fedor put in his every 
spare minute on the Naiad. On Friday 
afternoon he took it to the barber’s shop, 
finished. No such kite had ever been seen 
in Medburne. 


“She'll put their eyes out, eh, kid?” 
Billy balanced in front of him the big, pale 
blue diamond, which eclipsed him alto- 


and inspected its framework. 


gether, 
Some kite, I'll tell the 


“Some fuselage! 
world!” 

Billy had not contributed advice alone. 
He brought from behind his stove, and 
clamped to the rear of Fedor’s wagon, a 
wooden reel which he had whittled out and 
fitted with ratchet and pawl to keep it from 
slipping. It was large enough to hold all 
the six balls of cord which Billy had 
bought. 

“ She’ll take it all out, too,” he declared 
of the kite. ‘“ Don’t forget to block your 
wheels, kid. If they’re loose, when she be- 
gins to pull, she’ll give you a swift ride 
backward.” 

“T will remember. And the string, it 
will hold her, you think?” questioned Fedor 
anxiously. 

“Sure thing!” reassured Billy. “‘ That 
cord won’t break—not on your life!” 

“ Then I shall fly her to-morrow in the 
morning, if the wind is good,” said Fedor, 
almost dancing upon his crutches. “ I hope 
it will be good!” He put a finger in his 
mouth and held it up, as an old woodsman 
had taught him. “It is from the north 
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now. I like the north wind best. And you 
—you will be there, Billy—sure?” 

In the intimacy which their mutual en- 
terprise had developed, Fedor no longer 
called his new friend “ mister.” 

“ Couldn’t keep me away with a club,” 
replied Billy. 

“ And the meeting to-night? You be to 
that, too?” 

“ T’ll be there with bells on; but I won’t 
sing ‘ Mike McGinness,’” laughed Billy. 

“T shall be there—and I shall wear the 
flag!” said Fedor proudly. 


IV 


Aw hour before the exercises that eve- 
ning, big Father Casimir Klejna climbed 
the many steep steps of St. Peter’s tall 
tower. From its highest window he “ broke 
out” an American flag, and ran it up to 
the top of the steeple pole—the first that 
had ever flown there. He leaned, panting, 
from the window, and looked up at the 
striped ensign as it took the stiff north 
breeze and flapped gallantly below the gild- 
ed cross. 

A sober smile overspread the priest’s 
broad red face. He nodded his head. 

“ Some of them will not like it—the older 
ones,” he thought. “I must teach them 
what it stands for. Already the young ones 
and the children learn fast. It is time the 
others put away their foolish hatreds. The 
old land is dear to us all, but we are here to 
vat and this is a good land—a very good 
and!” 

He descended into the church and hung 
another Stars and Stripes from the front 
of his pulpit. He had blessed them both. 

At eight o’clock, under a low full moon, 
Fedor drove Stanislaus slowly down the 
coal road beside his father and mother and 
Andy. Fedor wore his best clothes, his 
leather leg sockets were shined so that he 
might have seen his face in them, and on 
his coat lapel he displayed proudly the flag 
which Billy Cotton had given him. Andy, 
too, wore a flag. 

In preparation for the morrow’s flight, 
the reel that Billy had made was clamped 
to its place on the tailboard and filled with 
cord. In the body of the cart, upright in 
a rack of Fedor’s contriving, stood the 
Naiad. 

When Andy hitched Stanislaus in the 
yard beside the church, a crowd of admir- 
ing boys surrounded the big kite. Not 
until Fedor had extracted their solemn 
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promises not to disturb it could he be per- 
suaded to leave it and go inside. 

It was a splendid Americanization meet- 
ing. If some of the older folks scowled 
and muttered among themselves, nobody 
minded them much. The younger element 
cheered often and heartily, and joined with 
a will in “ My Country, "Tis of Thee.” 
Judge Moyle spoke in English and Father 
Casimir in Polish, each exhorting the 
eleven new citizens to do their best by and 
for the land which, like a great mother, had 
reached out its arms and folded them in. 

Early in the proceedings Fedor singled 
out Billy Cotton’s curly head and freckled 
face on the other side of the church. When 
their eyes met, Fedor pointed to his flag, 
and Billy smiled and nodded. 

After the ice cream and cake, when every 
one was getting up to go, Billy Cotton 
crossed the aisle, shook hands with Andy 
Paulcisko, and congratulated him. Then 
Billy lifted Fedor to his broad shoulders 
and carried him, crutches and all, out to 
his wagon. 

As Billy lowered the boy to his seat, 
something clanged in the front of the 
church, followed by a dull roar and a 
frightened cry: 

“Fire! Fire! The church is on fire!” 

A red flare sprang up and glowed and 
flickered through the open doorway and 
the front windows. People who had been 
leaving the building slowly came out in a 
mad rush, jamming through the crowded 
doorway, leaping from the windows, some 
few of them shrieking with pain, their gar- 
ments ablaze. One of the big hanging 
lamps near the door had fallen and explod- 
ed, spattering every one near it with blaz- 
ing oil. 

Hardly was the doorway cleared when it 
vomited a leaping sheet of flame that paled 
the moonlight. Men in the crowd, mostly 
alert young miners, quick-thinking and 
used to danger, seized those who had been 
drenched by the fiery shower and rolled 
them in the grass, beating out the flames 
with their hands and smothering them with 
coats. 

Father Casimir was in the little room 
behind the altar when he heard the crash 
and the cries of pain. There was a back 
way out, but the priest did not use it. He 
came out through his flaming doorway like 
a man, tossed aside his blazing cassock, 
and satisfied himself that none of his flock 
was seriously hurt before he turned his at- 
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tention to the church. When he did so, 
he groaned. St. Peter’s was doomed! 

From the other side of the road, where 
Billy Cotton had led and held the rearing, 
stamping Stanislaus, Fedor gazed wide- 
eyed at the roaring destruction. Around 
them, under the trees, were gathered many 
of the older ones of the congregation, talk- 
ing excitedly in their own tongue, and 
pointing at the church. Fedor’s quick ears 
heard what they were saying. His eyes 
followed the direction of their pointing fin- 
gers, up the side of the green-shuttered 
tower. He caught his breath with a sob, 
and clutched Billy’s arm. 

“The flag!” he cried. “ The flag will 
burn! Do you know what they’re saying, 
Billy? That St. Peter is angry, and will 
burn his church because the flag is on it! 
Oh, it mustn’t get burned!” 

Father Casimir had crossed to the mid- 
dle of the road, and stood rubbing his big 
hands together anxiously. He heard Fe- 
dor’s cry, and turned. 

““Yes—it is unfortunate,” he said, nod- 
ding in response to Billy’s look of inquiry. 
“They are superstitious, and they take it 
as an omen.” 

Billy Cotton, who had been a sailor, 
looked up at the flag fluttering gallantly 
above a glow like “ the rocket’s red glare.” 
Billy had seen that flag waving over peril- 
ous water, where men had willingly given 
their lives to keep it serene and high. Here 
it was in danger again; and the danger was 
not of fire alone. Billy’s eyes lighted, and 
his smiling mouth tightened. 

“Hold this goat!” he said to Andrew 
Paulcisko. 

He crossed the road and the lawn at a 
run, dashed with lowered head past the 
blazing porch, and flung himself, catlike, 
at one of the high windows. His next 
spring carried him to the top of its shut- 
ter. He leaned out, gripped a conductor 
pipe, then the eaves runnel, and swung 
himself up by his hands, 

Below, in the road, an understanding 
crowd of the younger men and women 
cheered him wildly when he stood up on 
the gable, with the smoke from the shin- 
gles swirling around him, and began the as- 
cent of the tower. 

“‘ May God be with him!” prayed Father 
Casimir. 

From shutter to sill and from sill to 
shutter Billy clambered and swung, until 
he stood in the belfry window and reached 
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the halyards. In another minute he held 
the flag in his hands. 

Above the cheering which swept up to 
him with the smoke there rose a keen note 
of warning, a cry of horror. A wicked, 
curling tongue of flame had thrust through 
the roof and licked the shingles at the base 
of the tower. 

Billy looked down and saw the flicker 
of it. He folded the flag, tucked it inside 
his shirt front, and swung a leg over the 
window sill. A section of roofing at the 
gable peak fell inward, and a burst of quiv- 
ering heat hissed up the side of the steeple 
and drove the sailor back into the belfry. 

In an instant the fire enveloped the base 
of the tower. There was no going back by 
the way he had come. He lifted the trap- 
door which led to the stairway, and 
slammed it down again. The interior of 
the tower was like a blowpipe, and the heat 
from it had scorched his hair. 

Under the trees on the other side of the 
road the old folks were still mumbling 
among themselves. Yes, St. Peter would 
destroy his church because of the flag, they 
were saying. And the brave young man— 
he was a fool. St. Peter would burn him 
too. See, he was already as good as dead! 

Fedor heard, and gritted his teeth, and 
felt a mighty desire to rise up and shout 
and fight, only the tears were blinding him. 

An alarm had been given, and on the 
State road, on the other side of Sulphur 
Creek, the members of the Medburne fire 
company had dragged Old Betsy, their 
clanking, creaky hand engine, from her 
barn. With her hose cart swaying and 
banging behind her, she was coming to the 
fire as fast as two soundly whipped mules 
could drag her. 

But Old Betsy could not force a stream 
of water to the top of St. Peter’s tower; 
neither was there in Medburne a ladder 
long enough to reach it—as Fedor knew. 

Billy Cotton stood in the belfry and 
leaned against the big bronze bell. It was 
the only cool thing he could find to touch. 
He laid his face against it, and tried not to 
think of what would happen when the fire 
should have climbed the tower and gnawed 
through the wooden floor of the belfry, 
which was already so hot that it burned the 
soles of his feet. 

He felt the weight of the flag in his 
bosom, and it gave him new heart. He 
thought of Ensign Peters. Fire or water, 
it was all the same in the end, so long as a 
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man was brave and did his duty. He 


groped for the flag. 

“Td like to have saved you,” he whis- 
pered, “‘ just to show them down there. I 
hope this doesn’t upset that kid and the 
others that have got the right idea!” 

Hope sprang up again when he heard 
the arrival of the fire company. He ap- 
proached as near to the belfry window as 
he could, and through cupped hands sent 
his powerful barytone voice down through 
the smoke, where he could not see, in an 
appeal for them to bring blankets and hold 
them so that he could jump. 

From the ground the still more powerful 
bass of Father Casimir made answer. 

“We hear you,” the priest shouted; 
“but we can’t tell what you say. Try 
again!” 

Billy gave it up. He had shouted his 
loudest, and his throat was cracking. Even 
had they understood, the firemen could not 
have done what he asked. The porch be- 
low the tower was a mass of shooting 
flames, throwing out a heat so great that 
no one could venture within yards of it. 

Old Betsy, her hose coupled to a hy- 
drant, was wheezing at her task at last. A 
feeble stream spurted from the nozzle, 
splashed the side of the church as far as 
the eaves, and fell back. The hose had 
burst. 

A splice was made, and the hoseman 
turned down the bore of the nozzle. The 
stream which finally reached Billy in the 
belfry merely relieved his agonies for a 
moment. It was not large enough to save 
him. The flames below roared at it in de- 
rision, and it turned to steam where it fell 
on the floor, - 

Down in his cart, Fedor Paulcisko sud- 
denly started as if a tongue of the flame 
had licked him. 

“ Leggo!” he yelled to Andy. “ Leggo 
of Stanislaus! Quick!” 

As the released goat started for the road, 
the boy tried to make a way for him, shout- 
ing in English and Polish. When that 
failed, he reached for a whip in the bed of 
the cart, and brought it down across Stan- 
islaus’s hams with all his strength. 

“ G’lang, Stanislaus!” 

Stanislaus let out an astonished “ Br-ah- 
ah-ah!” His stub of a tail stood straight 
up and twitched like a terrier’s. Then he 
put his head down and charged the crowd- 
ed legs before him, horns foremost, butting 
a path to the center of the road. 
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Angry voices chided Fedor, but he paid 
them no attention. Beside his cart he 
stood on the stumps of his legs, and raised 
a cry for Father Casimir. 

The priest heard the agony in the boy’s 
voice, and shouldered a way to him through 
the crowd. Three sentences passed between 
them. Then Father Casimir raised his bass 
roar louder than it ever had been heard in 
Medburne. 

“ Make a way! 
shouted. “ Bring ropes! 
ropes and many strong men! 
water!” 

Water was brought, and long ropes, 
which eager hands spliced together. While 
Father Casimir and the firemen opened an 
alley through the crowd, Fedor, with trem- 
bling fingers, took the little flag from his 
coat and pinned it fast to the giant kite. 
He backed Stanislaus so that the rear of 
the cart faced the burning church. 

“Soak both the string and the ropes,” 
ordered Father Casimir. 

Andrew Paulcisko took the kite, the blue 
of its fabric showing white in the moonlight, 
ran down the lane which the firemen had 
made, and launched it into the air. Five 
hundred people, suddenly hushed and 
breathless, offered a prayer that a kite 
might fly high and true. 

Fedor’s fingers felt the pull of the cord, 
and he turned his reel. The pull grew 
stronger, the reel creaked, and he saw the 
Naiad sail up into the night and flit like 
a shadow across the face of the big yellow 
moon. When the pull had become suffi- 
ciently strong, one end of the spliced rope 
was attached to the kite cord, and a fire- 
man fed out the coils. 

Aloud, in broken sentences, strange mix- 
ture of slang and of prayer, Fedor talked 
to the Naiad. And the burden of his ex- 
hortations was: 

“Naiad, you’re an American! 
wearing the flag! 
flag and Billy! 
the Naiad!” 

And the Naiad went up, steadily and 
splendidly. 

V 


It had become so hot in the belfry that 
Billy could no longer stand upon the floor. 
He had clambered up and sat on the frame- 
work which supported the bell. From time 
to time the tower shuddered, as the fire 
ate away its supports. 


Make a way!” he 
Come here with 
A bucket of 


You’re 
Go up and save the big 
Oh, St. Peter, don’t burn 
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At intervals he could see, through the 
belching smoke, the countryside lying quiet 
and calm in the moonlight. Above him 
were the smiling moon and the compassion- 
ate stars. He looked up at them, wonder- 
ing, wondering— 

Billy started and rubbed at his stinging 
eyes. 

Something was up there beyond the drift- 
ing smoke, sailing between him and heaven 
—a big, white, diamond-shaped thing with 
a flaunting tail. Billy thought he must be 
dreaming. He closed his eyes and looked 
again. It was still there, going higher, 
moving swiftly in the direction of Black 
Bear. 

His eyes were brought earthward by the 
sharp rap of a swinging rope against the 
side of the belfry. Then he knew! 

“Tt’s the Naiad!” he cried, with a gulp 
in his throat, as he sprang for the rope that 
the kite had carried up to him. 

In the intense heat the wet rope was 
steaming. In a trice Billy had cut it free 
with his pocket knife, and made its end 
fast to the bell frame. Twenty strong men 
on the ground pulled the rope taut. The 
thin stream from the hose shot into the 
belfry. Billy took the splash of it over 
head and shoulders, drew a long breath, 
and swung out through the smoke and 
mounting flames. Reckless of strained 
muscles and blistering hands, he slid swift- 
ly downward. 

In ten seconds, singed and sooty, but 
wonderfully full of the life that had been 
spared, he stood beside the goat cart and 
wrung Fedor Paulcisko’s hand. He was 
too choked to speak; but that long, tight 
handclasp told his story. He turned to 
Father Casimir and, smiling, held out the 
rescued flag. 

“ Ah, you have saved more than the flag, 
young man—you and Fedor Paulcisko be- 
tween you,” said the priest, his strong voice 
shaking. “ Bless the boy!” 

His words were drowned in a mighty 
crash as, the bronze bell ringing wildly as it 
went down, the belfry fell. 

Father Casimir groaned again. He had 
loved his church. 

“ But I will build another, and a finer 
one,” he muttered. 

“Say, help me reel in my kite, some 
one!” piped up Fedor. “ She’s pullin’ 
stronger’n gosh! Quick—we’re slippin’! I 
fergot to block my wheels! Whoa there, 
Stanislaus!” 
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THE METEORIC CAREER OF HENRY BLAISDELL, SELF-APPOINTED. 
NAPOLEON OF THE BUSINESS WORLD 


By Newton Fuessle 


N a sunny afternoon in the spring of 
his junior year in the State uni- 
versity, Henry Blaisdell violently 

slammed shut his textbook on calculus, 
tossed the volume out of his dormitory win- 
dow, and started across the campus. His 
youthful, intrepid stride was a jaunty one, 
and he was whistling a merry tune. His 
handsome head was held high, and was 
filled with a new and energizing idea. 

“Good afternoon, professor!” he said, 
striding without ceremony into the office of 
his dean. 

The veteran educator, accustomed to the 
impetuous ways of young men, smiled tol- 
erantly, and said: 

“* Come in, Blaisdell. 
you?” 

“You can strike my name from the 
records and bid me farewell,” replied the 
youth, beaming with the enthusiasm of a 
sudden decision. 

“ Why?” demanded the dean, gazing at 
him with puzzled eyes. 

“T have decided to abandon my quest 
for a classical education. I shall leave 
higher mathematics, the hackneyed facts of 
ancient history, and the labored poetry of 
the Victorians to the benighted boobs who 
will have to knock out a living teaching 
school, preaching sermons, or dubbing 
around in the legal profession. I’m too 
practical for all that nonsense. I propose 
to grab off the rest of my education in the 
business world and to acquire my degree 
in the college of hard knocks!” 

“Your ambition is commendable,” an- 
swered the dean; “ but I shouldn’t like to 
see you take hasty or ill-considered action. 
You will find, impatient though you are to 
grapple with the world of affairs, that a 
college degree is not to be despised. It will 


What can I do for 


give you a conspicuous advantage over men 
not fortunate enough to possess one.” 

“ Rats, my dear dean!” laughed Blais- 
dell. “Tell that to your freshmen in 
chapel meetings!” 

“ But just what is your plan?” inquired 
the tolerant dean. 

“To go out and sell myself to some be- 
nighted manufacturer who needs new blood, 
new ideas, and new push applied to his af- 
fairs. This is an industrial age. It’s money 
that talks, and, believe me, it doesn’t talk 
in mumbling pentameter, nor yet in aca- 
demic terms of twisted curves or of who- 
conquered-whom back in the historic fogs 
of the Middle Ages. I want to get my feet 
on the pavement and my hands on the 
problems of production. You know I’m a 
doer, not a dreamer.” 

“ That’s all very well, my young friend, 
but one’s preparation along the broad lines 
and proved values of cultural tradition are 
not to be ignored.” 

“ Cultural tradition! What has cultural 
tradition got to do with costs and overhead 
and national distribution? I’ve given your 
curriculum a fair trial, and I’ve had enough. 
I’ve spent enough of the governor’s money 
on culture to get me into any clubs I want 
to join. I’ve seen enough wrinkles in pro- 
fessors’ trousers to know that culture 
doesn’t get you anywhere in this commer- 
cial age; and I’ve mingled with enough 
squint-eyed Phi Beta Kappas to discover 
that I have more respect for a worm gear 
than for a bookworm. I wouldn’t be true 
to my own convictions if I stuck for more. 
I’m going to beat it before I need bifocal 
spectacles, and before I get the notion em- 
bedded in my mind that a full professor’s 
four thousand a year is the limit of a pay- 
roll. In a couple of years’ time, professor, 
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you may call upon me for an endowment. 
I'll be glad to kick in, in order that the 
Alma Mater may not perish from the 
earth!” 

The dean looked with kindly earnestness 
at the voluble junior. 

“ My boy,” he said, “ I shan’t try to dis- 
suade you from your purpose. Go forth 
into the world, and God bless you. I trust 
that your three years here with us will not 
prove to have been in vain. We have done 
our best to pass on to you some of the eter- 
nal verities. If I may add just a word of 
advice, I would urge that you should con- 
tinue to learn from your elders. Do not 
scoff at the experience of those with whom 
you will come in contact. Listen to them, 
and profit by their knowledge. Do not de- 
spise the wisdom of those who have laid the 
foundations of our great and necessary in- 
dustrial structures. Do this, and you can- 
not help but succeed in your career. You 
will rise to well-earned eminence, and be 
an honor to the college in which you have 
been enrolled.” 

Blaisdell seized and clasped the other’s 
offered hand, and emerged into the sunlight 
that caressed the green carpet of the quad- 
rangles. : 


“ Humph!” he muttered with a shrug. 
“ The poor old frog!” 


II 


In the roomy executive office of the Hor- 
ton Biscuit Company, Henry Blaisdell had 
already been in conference with Alexander 
Horton, president of the concern, for more 
than an hour. The afternoon was drawing 
to a close, and on the tired, wrinkled face 
of Mr. Horton, hunched in his big leather 
chair, the light of a new hope had cast its 
illumination. He had listened, at first with 
impatience, then with an interest that he 
strove to resist, and latterly with close at- 
tention, to the young man’s proposals, 

“ You appear to have studied some of our 
problems,” said Horton. 

“ For eight days,” answered Blaisdell im- 
pressively, “I have labored unremittingly 
to discover the defects of your business and 
to arrive at a solution of your problems. I 
am absolutely convinced that your product 
is inferior to none on the market to-day; 
but your packages are obsolete. They take 
twice too long to make and three times too 
long to fill. They are unattractive to the 
eye, and the way to the stomach is through 
the eye. I am satisfied that your distribu- 
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tion can be doubled in three months and 
trebled in six. Your goods remain months 
too long on your dealers’ shelves. By 
means of peppy window displays, attrac- 
tive counter cards, and artistic envelope 
stuffers, which dealers will be glad to in- 
close with all bills they send out, the move- 
ment of your biscuits can be accelerated 
into an unceasing wave from your plant 
to the tables of satisfied consumers. To 
do that, you need new vitality in your ad- 
vertising, new men in the field, and a new 
promotion manager to get his hand on the 
throttle.” 

“We've never had a promotion mana- 
ger,” said Horton, with a look in his eyes 
that showed him to be almost persuaded. 

“Some of your competitors have,” said 
Blaisdell compassionately. 

“TI don’t know whether you would fit 
into our organization or not,” continued 
Horton reflectively. ‘ We’re old-fashioned, 
yes, but we’re a congenial family. There’s 
no such thing as jealousy, or discontent, or 
politics in this organization. I don’t know 
how kindly some of our executives would 
take to the injection of a new element. Our 
dividends are not large, but it’s a going and 
happy concern.” 

“* My dear Mr. Horton,” answered Blais- 
dell, “ banish your fears. I can get along 
with anybody. I’m diplomat enough to 
let other people think that the ideas I want 
to inaugurate have originated with them. 
It works like a charm. Wouldn’t I be cut- 
ting off my own head to come into a place 
like this and start a lot of discord?” 

Mr. Horton gazed wearily out over the 
roofs and yards of his plant. He was sixty- 
four years old and tired out. For forty 
years he had been running this business, 
and he felt vastly in need of a rest. The 
warm May air that glided in at the win- 
dow made him yearn for forests and trout 
streams. For months he had felt the grow- 
ing need of younger blood in the business, 
of some one who could relieve him of some 
of its strain—some one with push and vision 
and initiative. 

At length he turned abruptly to Blaisdell. 

“When could you start?” he asked. 

“ Now,” said the youth, with alacrity. 

“What compensation did you have in 
mind?” 

“Six thousand a year, to start. Ten 
thousand at the end of six months, if I 
make good.” 

Horton shook his head. 
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“That’s entirely out of the question. 
Why, I had been running this business for 
fifteen years before my own income from it 
exceeded five thousand dollars a year!” 

“Times have changed,” argued Blais- 
dell. ‘The dollar of to-day hasn’t one- 
third the purchasing power of the same 
coin twenty years ago. I’m offering to 
show you how to double your sales, how to 
treble them, how to place your product in 
a position of dominance in its field. I’m 
offering to relieve you of an endless number 
of cares.” 

“ But you haven’t had any experience,” 
objected the manufacturer. 

“You have the experience; I have the 
ideas. I’m not coming to you as a me- 
chanic, or as a drudge. I come to you with 
ideas, with new and practical vision, with 
gumption and with punch. The market 
value of these things can’t be measured in 
terms of ordinary apprenticeship. They 
are different. I’m not trying to sell you my 
time measured in dusty office hours. I’m 
selling you results!” 

Mr. Horton’s rheumatic body straight- 
ened up. He struck the table smartly with 
his hand. 

“ Mr. Blaisdell,” he declared, “ I like the 


way you talk. Hang up your hat and be 


one of us!” 
III 


Tue old manufacturer rang for his office 
manager, a veteran named Perkins, a bent, 
wizened, lynx-eyed, efficient sort of a 
chargé d’affaires. 

“ Perkins, this is Mr. Henry Blaisdell, 
our new promotion manager,” explained 
Horton. “ Provide him with a desk, a 
stenographer, and whatever else he needs. 
Introduce. him to our department heads, 
and have him shown through the plant.” 

At nine o’clock the next morning the 
promotion manager entered the plant with 
a glad and radiant air. There was a flower 
in his buttonhole and confidence in his 
stride. 

“ Ah, the top o’ the morning, Perkins!” 
he began. “I see you’re already on the 
job, my good man.” 

“Yes, we go to work at eight o’clock.” 

“Eight o’clock? That’s an hour too 
early. When we get things systematized, 
you can all show up at nine, and still have 
ample time to knock out an effective day’s 
work.” 

“ Here’s the time clock, Mr. Blaisdell,” 
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said Perkins, leading the way to that in- 
strument of precision. 

“ The what?” gasped the newcomer. 

“ The time cloc’ We all punch it, from 
Mr. Horton down. It works like this.” 

“Nonsense!” laughed the promotion 
manager. “ You don’t mean to say that 
the executives are expected to punch a time 
clock? Who ever heard of such a thing? 
That’s out!” With a flourish, he made a 
note on his memorandum pad. “ TI’ll have 
this up with Mr. Horton. Where’s my 
desk?” 

Perkins pointed to a battered affair of 
oak, standing in a corner of the main office. 

“ Quite an antique, eh?” said Blaisdell 
pleasantly. “If that’s the best you’ve got, 
suppose we send downtown and buy a desk. 
I suggest mahogany. Have it put near a 
window, please. That will have to do for 
the present, until I can be provided with a 
suitable private office.” 

“ Mr. Horton is the only one here with ~ 
a private office,” returned Perkins, survey- —— 
ing Blaisdell with amusement. 

“Very well! We'll have to make a few 
changes.” 

“ ]’'ll get you a guide to take you through 
the plant, if I may venture the suggestion,” 
added Perkins. 

“You may indeed. I’m anxious to go 
through the place and see just how the 
product is made.” 

For the next hour Blaisdell inspected the 
various processes of production—the receiv- 
ing platforms, the careful examination of 
the contents of flour barrels, the mixing, 
the molding, the baking, the box-making, 
the packing, the labeling, the stock rooms, 
and the shipping room. As he proceeded, 
he made copious notes, on which he meant 
to base a comprehensive criticism of nu- 
merous operations, the location of machin- 
ery, and the personnel. 

““ Most of your employees seem to be of 
American stock,” he remarked to the guide. 

“ Ninety-two per cent of them are Amer- 
icans,” was the proud reply. 

“We ought to get some foreigners in 
here. We can hire them cheaper, and they 
can do the work just as well. I imagine we 
could replace a lot of these men with wom- 
en. Women will work for less. We're op- 
erating with too high an overhead.” 

“T don’t think Mr. Horton would favor 
that,” demurred the guide. “The ma- 
jority of these people have been in here for 
years. It’s like one big family.” 
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“ That’s all sentiment. You can’t run a 
business on sentiment,” contended Blais- 
dell, starting back to his desk. 

One week later Blaisdell completed the 
final draft of a devastating criticism of the 
company’s methods. He placed it person- 
ally on Mr. Horton’s desk, and returned to 
his own. 

“ Perkins,” he said, turning to the office 
manager, “ when do you expect Mr. Hor- 
ton back?” 

“ That’s a hard question to answer. If 
the fish are biting, he may stay in the 
woods indefinitely. Goodness knows, he 
needs a rest.”” Perkins turned to one of the 
girls. ‘“ Miss Smith, would you mind tak- 
ing this down to the shipping room?” 

Blaisdell watched the departing figure of 
the girl, got an idea, and turned with it to 
Perkins. 

“I say, Perk, did you ever stop to figure 
out the time it consumes and the money it 
costs to send things all over the plant in 
that antiquated way? What we need is a 
system of pneumatic tubes. All modern 
concerns have them. If we had tubes con- 
necting the various parts of the establish- 
ment, we could lay off half of these girls.” 

“Mr. Horton wouldn’t think of it,” an- 
swered Perkins, continuing to sign letters. 
“ Why, it’s a source of greater satisfaction 
to him to be able to provide congenial em- 
ployment for all these people than it would 
be to pay bigger dividends.” 

Blaisdell shook his head sadly. 

“T wonder that competition hasn’t put 
a crimp into this dump long ago!” 

During the next month Blaisdell ap- 
proached half a dozen of the heads of de- 
partments, with a view to getting their 
codperation in various innovations. They 
listened to his proposals, but each one of 
them declared that he could take no steps 
until the matter could be submitted to Mr. 
Horton, who continued to be away. . 

“ A fine crowd of buck-passers!” thought 
Blaisdell. ‘“ There’s no one here with a 
head of his own. Talk about one-track 
minds! To these geezers a new idea is like 
a red rag to a bull. Old man Horton is the 
only one in the place that’s not scared to 
death of his shadow!” 

It was autumn before the manufacturer 
returned, brown as a nut, and glad to be 
back at his desk. Blaisdell lost no time in 
presenting himself. 

“ Well, my boy, how have you been get- 
ting on?” asked Horton genially. “I see 
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by some of these reports that our produc- 
tion is increasing, and that we have added a 
considerable number of distributors and 
dealers. I wish you would tell me some- 
thing about the new methods you must 
have originated.” 

Blaisdell took a long breath and replied: 

“ Mr. Horton, my original recommenda- 
tions are lying somewhere on your desk, 
covered with half an inch of dust—unless 
perhaps some one assumed the responsi- 
bility of removing it before your arrival. 
I have in my hand a series of supplemen- 
tary recommendations, urging.the immedi- 
ate removal of at least four of your de- 
partment heads.” 

“I don’t understand. What for?” asked 
Horton, with puzzled interest. 

“ Because their skulls are so thick and 
their brains so lethargic that they are ut- 
terly unable to respond to the alien force 
of an idea of any kind. Your man Perkins 
didn’t even have the nerve to authorize the 
purchase of a decent desk for me. With a 
little codperation, I should have had this 
place revolutionized in your absence; but 
no! Your department heads are so deeply 
embedded in the dust of time that it would 
take an electric crane to dislodge them.” 

“ TI don’t understand you,” repeated Hor- 
ton, again consulting the reports before 
him. “ We are operating at full capacity, 
our sales are increasing each month, and 
we’re adding more dealers all the time.” 

Blaisdell waved his hand. 

“T’m not interested in a meager five per 
cent, or ten per cent, or fifteen per cent of 
increase. I’m here to double this business, 
and then to treble it!” 

“My dear boy, you’re too impatient. 
You must remember that this is a bad year. 
More receiverships are being reported than 
at any time since the panic of 1907. I’m 
sure we are all to be congratulated on the 
way things have been going while I’ve been 
away. When you have time, I should like 
to have you dictate a short summary for 
me of what you’ve been doing since you’ve 
been with us.” 

Henry Blaisdell went back to his desk 
of battered oak and summoned his stenog- 
rapher. He was about to dictate the re- 
port of his activities that Mr. Horton had 
requested. As he mentally reviewed the 
events of the past five months, a discour- 
aged look appeared on his face; but only 
for an instant. Then he turned to the 
stenographer with a satisfied air, and said: 
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“ Little girl, when you were in a business 
college, did your course of study include 
the writing of that classic screed yclept a 
resignation?” 

“ Why, yes.” 

“ Dash one off. I'll sign it. What kind 
of candy do you like?” 


IV 


ON a sultry day of the following sum- 
mer, Blaisdell left a hotel in Omaha and 
made his way through the streets toward 
the general offices of the Union Pacific. 
He had had several preliminary interviews 
with the general passenger agent, and ex- 
pected good news this morning. 

“ Sorry to have had to keep you wait- 
ing,” said the railroad man. “I’ve been 
going over some of the material you left 
with me, and I rather like the spirited way 
in which it is written. On the other hand, 
you don’t know anything about the railroad 
business.” 

“ But I’ve got the capacity to dig into 
it and learn it twice as fast as anybody else 
you could put on the job. If you want a 
lot of cut and dried press notices such as 
any hack can grind out, then you’re wast- 
ing your time and I’m wasting mine.” 

“That’s exactly what we don’t want,” 
said the railroad official. 

“ Then you're talking to the right man. 
If in three months’ time I can’t give the 
people of this country a new conception of 
this marvelous property of yours, I’ll apply 
for a job on the section!” 

With this preamble, the two soon came 
to terms. For almost an hour Blaisdell 
held out for his former salary of six thou- 
sand dollars, but finally he accepted a thou- 
sand dollars less to start with, being confi- 
dent that he could rapidly demonstrate his 
claim to more. 

“Very good,” he concluded. “ Now 
where do I sit?” he asked, remembering 
with a shudder his decrepit desk with the 
Hortons. 

The other led the way into a diminutive 
room, just large enough for its desk and 
chair. 

“In here?” demanded Blaisdell, with 
disappointment. 

“For five years Harriman used this 
office every time he was in Omaha,” said 
the general passenger agent. 

“ That’s going pretty far back. Well, I 
suppose it will have to do for the time 
being.” 
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“We work from eight thirty until five 
thirty, with forty-five minutes for lunch,” 
continued the official. 

“ Ts there any rule against working over- 
time?” inquired Blaisdell, with sarcastic 
intent. 

“It’s a big job to run a railroad. It 
takes time.” 

Blaisdell seated himself in the minute but 
historic room. He was disgusted that he 
should be expected to do decent work in 
such cramped quarters, and made up his 
mind to show these people that he was not 
to be shoved off to one side in this care- 
less manner. In the course of a few days 
he was discoursing in this wise to one of 
his fellow employees: 

“ Good Heavens, I am perfectly familiar 
with the fact that the U. P. had to shove 
its line through the desert with one hand 
and fight off Indians with the other; but 
that was years ago, and you’d think that 
by this time they’d have learned how to 
treat a white man. Here I am compelled 
to sit in this coop, all hunched up for fear 
of cracking an elbow against the wall, and 
yet I’m supposed to sing the praises of the 
road in a way that will make the populace 
itch to travel!” 

The other, not without a sense of humor, 
replied: 

“ Maybe they figure that the longer they 
confine you in here, the crazier you'll get 
to travel; and being crazy to travel, you'll 
be able to get others to feeling that way.” 

“ Now you’re verging on the theory of 
wish fulfillment, which is far beyond the 
mental reach of this crowd of unimagina- 
tive graduates of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers,”’ returned Blaisdell. 

“ Harriman—” began the other. 

“I know all about the traditions of this 
diminutive cell,” interrupted the late pro- 
motion manager of biscuits. “Do you 
suppose I can let any friend of mine call 
and find me in a hole like this?” 

One day Blaisdell discovered, in the 
doorway of his office, an elderly individual 
with grayish side whiskers, a pair of twin- 
kling brown eyes, and the general appear- 
ance of an insurance solicitor. 

“Young man,” he asked, “ what’s the 
next train to Denver?” 

“Information office—first floor. We're 
organized for just such questions,” said 
Blaisdell crisply. 

The other directed a long, sharp look at 
Blaisdell. He started away without reply- 
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ing. A moment later he returned, and 
again gave the young man a searching, scru- 
tinizing look. Then he was gone. 

On his way out to lunch, Blaisdell re- 
called the episode, and asked one of the 
clerks: 


“ Who’s the old bird that has been mak- 
ing a pest of himself asking about trains to 
Denver?” 

“ The one with the sideburns?” 

“Ves, the one with the Franz Josef 
fringe. He doesn’t look as if he had the 
price of a ticket to Council Bluffs.” 

The clerk’s reply was intoned with awe 
and respect: 

“That’s one of the directors of the 
road!” 

Blaisdell executed a brief and thoughtful 
whistle. He started for the nearest Farnam 
Street restaurant, still whistling and still 
thoughtful. On his return, the girl in the 
reception room stated that the general pas- 
senger agent wished to see him. 

“Tell him I’ve quit,” said Blaisdell. 
“Tell him I’ve beaten him to it. It’s the 
gate—see? Day before yesterday was pay- 
day. Tell him that the company’s welcome 
to the one and a half days’ pay that’s com- 
ing to me; and if you happen to see the old 
clown with the mutton chops on his cheeks, 
tell him that in another fortnight I’ll be 
offering him a job. In thirty minutes’ time 
I’m hopping a train for Chicago. I'll give 
you a ring from the Blackstone Hotel, little 
one, and slip you my forwarding address. 
Bye-bye!” 

With amused but skeptical eyes, the girl 
saw Blaisdell vanish into the elevator. 


V 


In Chicago, after twelve weeks of enter- 
prising and tenacious endeavor, Blaisdell 
talked his way into the assistant sales man- 
agership of the Grewster Coffee Company, 
located in Lake Street, and established for 
fifty-eight usually profitable years. The 
best salary he could wring from this con- 
cern was four thousand dollars a year, a 
drop of a thousand dollars from his railroad 
connection, and a descent of two thousand 
from his biscuit job. 

“ Tt’s only a pittance,” he complained to 
the sales manager, “ but I’m willing to ac- 
cept it to start with. I assure you that 
within sixty days you'll be begging me to 
name my own figure.” 

“The sky is the limit, old man,” an- 
swered the other. His name was Dunn. 
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He had the husky jaw of a man of action, 
the steady eye of a student of men, and the 
rare gift of being able to handle them. 
“ You'll find us not only fair, but generous. 
Here’s a bale of correspondence that I’d 
like to have you pitch into. It’s largely 
from dealers, making inquiries about dis- 
counts, selling territory, dealer helps, and 
the like. Be kind to those who kick, and 
make a careful study of this loose-leaf man- 
ual. It contains our latest schedule of dis- 
counts, and our selling plan in detail. An- 
swer all the letters you can. If you are in 
doubt, come to me.” 

The new incumbent went to his desk, 
this time one of Mexican mahogany and 
situated in a comfortable private office 
twelve stories above the roar of the Loop. 
He sighed with a pleasant feeling of relief, 
and lit a cigar. He opened the sales man- 
ual, and began to peruse it. 

“ Oh, by the way,” said Dunn, entering, 
“I forgot to tell you that Mr. Grewster has 
made a hard and fast rule against smoking 
in the offices.” 

“What’s the matter with the old roos- 
ter?” Blaisdell inquired. 

“He believes it interferes with doing 
one’s best work.” 

“I don’t agree with him,” said Blaisdell. 
“IT don’t agree with him at all. It’s my ex- 
perience that smoking aids everything from 
concentration to digestion.” 

“Well, you’ll have to cut it out,” smiled 
Dunn amiably, and vanished. 

Blaisdell took half a dozen farewell puffs 
of his excellent cigar, put it out, and won- 
dered why it was that these proprietors of 
businesses developed such nonsensical com- 
plexes. He had no doubt in his own mind 
that this man Grewster must be a queer one 
—a dyspeptic, a vegetarian, belonging to 
some outlandish religious sect, who prob- 
ably never took a drink of the coffee that 
bore his name. “ Papa Grewster,” he had 
heard the old fellow called. 

“Well, pop,” he mused craftily, “if I 
can refrain from smoking during office 
hours for a couple of years, I have a hunch 
that I’m likely to succeed you as president 
of your ancient and presumably honorable 
coffee establishment, and sit pretty for the 
rest of my life!” 

Having completed these very satisfactory 
reflections, Blaisdell summoned an expo- 
nent of the Gregg system of shorthand and 
began dictating silver-tongued letters to 
grocers, wholesale and retail. 
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One day, being in receipt of a telegram 
from an important chain of stores in Ohio, 
making an offer that required a quick de- 
cision, he went in search of Dunn. He fi- 
nally located the sales manager at a meet- 
ing of the board of directors. 

While Dunn was reading the telegram 
and arriving at his decision, Blaisdell heard 
the directors discussing the subject of win- 
dows. It seemed that they were contem- 
plating the installation of steel sliding sash 
windows in some of the Grewster offices. 
One member of the board hazarded the 
opinion that casement windows “ would 
have more class to them,” but conceded 
that they would be rather out of place in 
an office building. 

Blaisdell was unable to resist the sudden 
impulse to contribute to the discussion. 

“Tf you’re going to have new windows, 
get something modern,” he broke in. 
“What you want are wire glass, double- 
hung fenestras. They’re those tilting af- 
fairs in pressed steel frames that give you 
one hundred per cent air, if you can stand 
it, and you can shut them zero tight be- 
cause of the copper weather-stripping. 
Don’t spend your money on any of the slid- 
ing ones. Take it from me, they’re no 
good. I know all about them. You can’t 
regulate them, and they won’t keep out the 
rain. You’d be blowing your noses all day 
long. You’d have to go back to your red 
flannels; and at that you could prepare for 
a death rate that would swamp Graceland 
Cemetery!” 

Highly satisfied with himself for having 
seen and grasped this opportunity to give 
the board of directors the benefit of his 
knowledge of windows, Blaisdell strode 
briskly back to his desk. 

“Who is that young man?” inquired 
Grewster, turning to Dunn. 

“ My assistant,” said the sales manager 
uncomfortably. “ I’m sorry he had the bad 
taste to butt in with that outburst of sug- 
gestions without being asked.” 

“ Well, he’s young yet,” smiled Grewster 
tolerantly. “I guess we can safely leave 
it to you, Mr. Dunn, to tone him down a 
little.” 

The toning down process had been in 
progress for about six months when one 
day a letter arrived that brought Dunn’s 
big jaw belligerently forward. He seized 
the letter, swore resoundingly, and stalked 
into Blaisdell’s office, as the latter was sign- 
ing his day’s mail. 


“ Say, what in hell’s fire did you write 
to this dealer in New York?” demanded 
the sales manager. 

“T told him that if he didn’t like Grew- 
ster coffee and our methods of doing busi- 
ness, he’d better play around with some 
other brand.” 

“ Oh, you did, eh?” yelled Dunn. “ Do 
you know what it cost us to get that dealer 
on our books? Get me—I want it to sink 
in and touch bottom. It cost close on to 
ten years of constant effort, thirty-seven 
personal calls, and no one will ever know 
how much money, to get that fellow to the 
point where he was willing to stick up 
Grewster signs in his windows. Do you 
get that? Say, what do you think you are 
around here—the official bouncer?” 

Blaisdell began to blaze away with a 
voluble explanation of his act, but already 
Dunn had run away, slamming the door 
sharply behind him. 

Blaisdell finished signing his name to a 
letter to one of the company’s salesmen. 
Then he added this postscript: 


I am leaving the County of Cook and the State 
of Illinois. A bon mot of advice to you before 
I depart for points east. ‘This establishment is 
dying on the vine. Don’t linger in this arcade of 
antiquities any longer than you have to. This 
bunch is a joke. They can’t make up their minds, 
and they won’t let anybody else do it for them. I 
have tried to touch off some much-needed fire- 
works, but nobody appreciates it. I am through. 


VI 


DENSE clouds of brownish fogs were 
moving steadily off Lake Erie and covering 
the streets of Cleveland. There were fogs 
just as dense and just as brown in Blais- 
dell’s mind, as he lounged in the renovated 
lobby of the big hotel. 

It has been raining all evening, and al- 
though it was now near midnight, he shrank 
from starting for his furnished room in 
Prospect Street. It was nearly five years 
since he had tossed his textbook out of the 
dormitory window at college, and three 
months since he had withdrawn from the 
Grewster Coffee Company. He was again 
looking for a job. He had made applica- 
tion in vain for a score of positions, and 
was nearly ready to conclude that he had 
come to the wrong town. 

At this point in his cogitations, Henry 
Blaisdell beheld the rotund and familiar 
face of William Craig, whom he had known 
and disliked at college. 

“ Hello, Bill!” he cried affectionately. 
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“ Hello, Hank! 
Cleveland?” 

Blaisdell lost no time in renewing the old 
and neglected acquaintance. 

“ What line of business are you in?” in- 
quired Craig, in course of the conversation 
that followed. 

“ T’ve packed enough valuable experience 
into the last three and a half years to en- 
able me to walk in almost anywhere and 
name my own figure, Bill,” began Blaisdell 
impressively. “ I’ve had a hand in trebling 
the sale of Horton biscuits, I’ve put the 
much-needed smoke into the publicity of 
the Union Pacific, and I’ve virtually re- 
organized the sales department of the 
Grewster Coffee outfit in Chicago. I had 
all three of those old-established institu- 
tions dizzy trying to speed up to the pace 
I was setting. They were all afraid to pay 
me what they fully realized I was worth, 
because of a lot of antiquated job-holders 
whose jealousy they hated to arouse. How 
is it with you, old kid?” 

“Oh, I’ve been plugging along slow,” 
was the modest reply. “ Been with the 
same concern ever since I left college, and 
I'll probably spend the rest of my life right 
here in Cleveland. It’s a nice.town. I’m 
married, and I have a couple of fine young- 
sters. I sometimes think that I might have 
done better if I had moved about a little 
more, but they’ve treated me so white that 
I could never make up my mind to leave 
the firm I’m with.” 

Blaisdell looked with patronizing com- 
miseration at his companion, and asked 
what firm he was with. 

“I’m with Black & Russell, the depart- 
ment store,” said Craig. 

“T’ve been by the place. 
do over there?” ' 

“ I’m general manager of the store,” said 
Craig quietly. 

“You don’t tell me!” said Blaisdell, 
taken by surprise. “ By Jove, you have 
feathered your nest, haven’t you? Fine 
work, old comrade! I imagine Black & 
Russell is the biggest department store in 
town,” he added in a tone that verged upon 
sudden respect. 

“No, we’re not the biggest; but it’s a 
nice business, and we’re making substantial 
increases in our turn-over every year.” 

“T say, Bill, I’ve got some important 
ideas on department stores that I’ve been 
nursing along for years. One of these days 
I’m going to prepare a careful presentation 
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and put it up to Marshall Field or John 
Wanamaker. Some one is going to adopt 
my ideas, and that some one is going to 
revolutionize storekeeping as a result of 
them. In fact, I don’t mind telling you 
that my ideas are clamoring so insistently 
to be put into action that I don’t know 
whether I can keep them under cover until 
I go to Chicago or New York. You and I 
have always been good friends, Billy. It’s 
too bad we drifted apart after we left col- 
lege. I’ve thought of you I don’t know 
how many times. I'll tell you what I’ll do— 
I'll run in and see you at your office to- 
morrow, and give you a line on some of my 
merchandizing schemes. I'll tip off some 
promotion stunts to you that would make 
your old store blossom like a rose bush in 
June. You say there are bigger stores in 
town than yours? All right—let them look 
to their crowns!” 

It was still raining the next day, but 
Blaisdell did not let the weather interfere 
with his call upon Craig. It was half past 
two in the afternoon when he was admitted 
into Craig’s office, and at five o’clock he 
was still talking. 

“ Turn me loose in here in charge of pro- 
motion,” concluded Blaisdell, “and if I 
can’t turn this establishment upside down 
inside of six months, I'll agree to take a 
job behind your ribbon counter and stay 
there for the rest of my life. What do you 
say?” 

“T don’t know,” said Craig, putting on 
his overcoat. ‘“ We’re not the kind of a 
store that likes to be turned upside down. 
Both Mr. Black and Mr. Russell are old 
and conservative. They don’t usually jump 
at new ideas. They’ve got to be shown, 
and they’re in the habit of going rather 
slow.” 7 

“Don’t they want to make money?” 
demanded Blaisdell. 

“ They earned close on to a million dol- 
lars during the last fiscal year.” 

“Well, what’s that? That figure can 
easily be doubled.” 

“We've already considered a number of 
the ideas you have suggested. Some of 
them have worked; others didn’t work at 
all. Suppose you run in and see me again 
later in the week.” 

Blaisdell returned to his furnished room 
with diminished respect for the firm of 
Black & Russell, but with renewed and in- 
sistent consciousness that he needed the 
job, and with a heightened determination 














to talk himself into it. He had to get under 
cover for the winter. 

The next interview between the two 
young men was not so long. 

“It’s like this,” began Craig, interrupt- 
ing Blaisdell’s vocal attack. “ Both Mr. 
Black and Mr. Russell are opposed to en- 
larging the staff of executives at this time. 
It is our policy to keep down overhead, and 
to make the head of every department re- 
sponsible for proper promotion work in 
that department. We couldn’t possibly 
offer you anything just now that would in- 
terest you. I’m sorry, old man. I can see 
that you’re ambitious, and that you’ve got 
a head full of ideas, some of them not im- 
practicable. I wish we could take you on, 
but, frankly, my hands are tied.” 

Blaisdell looked thoughtfully out of the 
window. Beyond the heavy panes of glass 
the harsh Ohio winter was beginning to 
manifest itself in terms of a gale that 
whanged along Euclid Avenue like a rip- 
saw. Blaisdell hesitated to walk the streets 
in further search of employment. 

“ T’ll tell you what, Bill,” he said. “I'd 
consider going in as head of one of the de- 
partments that’s already organized. I'll go 
in as advertising manager.” 

Craig shook his rotund head. 

“ We've got a very bright young fellow 
as advertising manager. He is working for 
us at a much lower salary than you would 
consider, and he is making good.” 

Blaisdell looked once more at the wintry 
street; and as he looked, the expression of 
compromise rooted itself still deeper in his 
ill-nourished face. 

“ Listen, Bill,” he said. “You and I 
were college chums. We were hazed by the 
same sophomores, flunked by the same pro- 
fessors, and misunderstood by the same 
dean. I can start for New York to-night, 
and sell myself at a fancy figure to the best 
stores on Fifth Avenue; but I like it here. 
I want you to cash in on the merchandising 
ideas, the service ideas, all the big stuff I 
want to inaugurate. I’m willing to go to 
work as your assistant.” 

“ Hank, old man,” said the general man- 
ager sadly, “ they don’t permit me to have 
an assistant. It’s a luxury I can’t afford. 
Both Mr. Black and Mr. Russell are Con- 
necticut Yankees. It is their policy to keep 
the place undermanned, and to make every- 
body work at about one hundred and 
twenty-five per cent of his capacity. Ab- 
solutely the only position available in the 
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whole establishment right now is a job as 
floorwalker.”’ 3 

Blaisdell cast yet another look through  ~ 
the window at the wintry gale. For a long 
and reflective moment he was silent. When 
he spoke, his words surprised even himself. 

“ Bill, I don’t give a hang where or how 
I start,” he answered. “I’m so sure that 
I can come in here and ring every bell in — 
the place that I’m willing to start anywhere. — 
In fact, before I propose definite reforms, 
I’ve got to make certain careful observa- 
tions. I can’t make those observations sit- 
ting in a private office. I’ve got to be right 
down on the firing line. I’ll take that job 
of floorwalker.” 

“Do you really mean it?” demanded 
Craig, suspecting that Blaisdell was having 
his joke. 

“ I do.” 

“ When do you want to start?” 

“To-morrow morning.” ; 

“You’re on. Come on down to the ~ 
gents’ clothing department and pick your- ~ 
self out some regulation togs.” 


VII 


Ir was with a pained but cynical sense 
of diminishing returns that Blaisdell en- 
tered upon the floor-walking period of his 
varied career. His wage was now thirty- 
six dollars a week, and he found himself 
looking back with sour retrospection on the 
days when he received a salary of six thou- 
sand a year. 

His confident, superior, self-satisfied air, 
however, gave no token of the sickened 
feeling with which he had felt himself com- 
pelled to surrender, for the moment, to ad- 
verse circumstance, and to tramp the floor 
in the incongruous réle of traffic cop and 
pathfinder for the multitude of shoppers 
who crowded the aisles of Black & Rus- 
sell. He comforted himself with the reas- 
suring reflection that it was only for a start, 
and not for long, that he was pacing with 
measured stride this common atmosphere 
of trade and barter, compounded of its ple- 
beian smells of muslin, toilet soaps, cheap 
candies, footwear, cold cream, leather 
goods, and linoleum. 

As he chanted the dreary litany of “ This 
way, madam,” “ Three aisles over,” and 
“ Take the elevator,” he often indulged in 
bitter but silent reveries. It irritated him 
inexpressibly that Craig, a half-baked sec- 
ond-rater, should pompously have plunked 
himself down in the general managership of 
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the establishment. It was ridiculous and 
absurd. The more he saw of business, the 
clearer it became to him that there was a 
premium on rank mediocrity, and that bril- 
liant ideas were looked upon with scowling 
suspicion. 

“How are you making out with your 
first-hand observations?” inquired Craig 
one day. 

“My dear merchant prince,” began 
Blaisdell, fixing a melancholy eye on his 
superior, “‘ I have observed enough defects 
in your shebang to wring tears from the eye 
of the dumb and inarticulate needle. Your 
main entrance is in the wrong place, and it 
takes a detective with the eyes of a lynx 
to discover your elevators. Why don’t you 
be modern and put in some escalators? 
Your aisles are too narrow and your ceil- 
ings too low; they make the place look 
stuffy and crowded. No wonder it’s an un- 
healthy place for people to work. Your 
wire tray conveyors don’t work half the 
time. What you ought to have is a system 
of up-to-date pneumatic tubes; but the first 
thing I should do would be to get rid of 
your entire shoe department.” 

“ Why?” inquired Craig. 

“T’ll tell you why. I’ve kept an eye on 


it, and I’ve noticed a lot of people taking 
advantage of it. They simply use it as an 
excuse to try on shoes with no object under 
the sun except to sit down and get the 
weight off their feet. They’re tuckered out, 
and you can’t blame them; but they don’t 


buy shoes.” 

“ That’s strange!” said Craig. “Our 
shoe department cleared thirty thousand 
dollars’ net profit last year.” 

“Oh, you can’t impress me with alibis. 
I’ve watched your shoe department until 
I’m sick at heart. I tell you I’d junk the 
footwear and put in something in its place 
that people can’t sit down and try on. If 
it’s something they must try on,- for 
Heaven’s sake make them stand up to do 
it. Don’t give them a chance to sit down 
with a grunt of satisfaction and hog up 
your floor space. You must remember that 
shoppers get tired, and that the temptation 
to flop down in a comfortable seat for a 
prolonged rest is irresistible.” 

There are probably floorwalkers who 
walk their appointed beats with light hearts 
and an impressive air; but Henry Blaisdell 
walked his with neither of these compensa- 
tions. For the remainder of the winter, 
however, rather than tramp through the 
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slush in quest of other employment, he 
stuck grimly to his post. 

The winter was exceptionally long and 
hard; there were times when he thought it 
would never end. Long before it began to 
wane, the fever of spring was galloping 
through his veins. He had given up hope 
of persuading this organization, deeply 
mired in its smug and passive traditions, to 
give him authority to reconstruct it along 
modern lines. Wholly new and intrepid 
ideas, born of revolt against this humiliat- 
ing contact with masses of middle-class 
shoppers, were swinging rhythmically 
through his dreams and inciting him to de- 
‘cisive action. 

In the middle of April he abruptly aban- 
doned the suave manners of his post, 
plunged roughly through masses of women 
and children, fought his way fiercely into 
the elevator, and brusquely entered Craig’s 
office. 

“ Bill,” he said to the general manager, 
“ for nearly six months I have wasted val- 
uable time in the congestion of your city. 
Your store is no place for a white man. It 
ought to be located ten blocks up the street, 
where the sunshine can strike it. I have 
remained in the midst of the mobs that 
fight for merchandise at your counters as 
long as I can stand it.” 

Here Blaisdell paused and raised his 
hand forbiddingly. 

“ Don’t argue,” he continued. “ Don’t 
try to persuade me to stay. I’ve been cheek 
by jowl with herds of human beings until 
I am suffocated. The call of the open, the 
call of the soil, is in my blood. I’m going 
out West to wring my competence from the 
earth. You know the sun and rain and 
dew are free. They’re all free, and I’m 
going to put them to work for me. I’m go- 
ing to harness the elements and watch them 
produce. I’m through with the petty grind 
and turmoil of this shut-in existence. From 
now on I’m going to breathe God’s open 
air, and show some of these slow-witted, 
plodding, benighted slaves to agriculture 
how to farm. Why, if you merchants knew 
no more about trade than some of these 
hicks know about farming, most of you 
would have gone bankrupt long ago. This 
is a country of agricultural lunatics. 
They’re still cutting up their firewood with 
antiquated bucksaws. I'll bet there isn’t 
a tractor on one farm in ten. Even their 
cyclone cellars are covered with moss. A 
glib salesman can still hoodwink them into 
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buying worthless lightning rods and fake 
horse liniment. I don’t imagine they know 
the first principles of how to irrigate their 
lands or rotate their crops. I’m going to 
show them how. Leave it to me!” 


Vill 


Ninety days later, seated in a stout 
buckboard, Blaisdell was driving to town. 
Heavy rains had reduced the wagon road 
to a sea of mud, through which the wheels 
of his conveyance churned as through an 
immense trough of thick, black soup. The 
warm June evening was humid, and a flock 
of clouds approaching from the east made 
Blaisdell wonder if yet another downpour 
could be imminent. 

He had now been a resident of South 
Dakota for nearly three months. As he 
drew near the little town where he bought 
his supplies and received his mail, he was 
indulging, despite the past fortnight of al- 
most continuous rains, in contented reflec- 
tions. He considered that this, after all, 
was the life. Behind the calm, leathery 
countenances of these good farmer folk 
there dwelt the simple-minded energy that 
filled the bread basket of the world with 
plenty. These sturdy fellows weren’t afraid 
to bend their backs and work. More power 
to their muscles and more elbow grease to 
their arms! 

He fastened his horse to a hitching post 
and crossed to the shabby little post office 
for his mail. He ate his dinner in a shack 
of a hotel. Then he dropped in at the 
barber shop, its air thick and pungent with 
the fumes of bay rum, went to the cigar 
counter, and demanded the best cigar in 
the place. 

“What’s the price of this cigar?” he 
asked critically. 

“That cigar "ll cost you fifteen cents,” 
declared the barber. “If you want some- 
thing more expensive, it "ll have to be a 
hair-cut or a shampoo.” 

There was a burst of laughter from 
rough, outdoor throats as Blaisdell lit his 
cigar and started for the railroad station 
to see if some of the equipment that he was 
still expecting had arrived. He had placed 
orders for additional drainage tiles, a 
chicken incubator, and a _ mechanical 
brooder. 

“Who’s the young spendthrift?” in- 
quired a newcomer in the town, a traveling 
ee for a Sioux City wholesale grocery 

ouse. 


“ That fellow’s the most scientific farmer 
in the State of South Dakota,” replied the 
barber. ‘“ He knows more about dirt than 
the Secretary of Agriculture, and more 
about cattle than the Creator.” 

“To hear him shoot off his face, there 
wasn’t nothing he couldn’t show us,” de- 
clared another. “ You couldn’t tell him a 
thing!” 

“ He was goin’ to show us how to bend 
the winds to his will,” chuckled a grizzled 
old farmer. 

“But he didn’t know anything about 
snow and frost and when to plant turnips,” 
said another. 

“T don’t believe he knows the difference 
between a heifer and a colt,” offered the 
barber. 
the size of a turkey an’ start a mail-order 
business in fresh eggs. He’ was going to 
earn all the prizes for pedigreed cattle and 
pigs; but now I hear he’s trying to sell his 
farm.” 

“ Sell it? He couldn’t give it away!” 

Blaisdell, unaware of the discussion in 
the barber shop, had soon completed his 
errands in town, and now he was urging his 
team back through the mud toward the 
farm. 

Suddenly it grew dark. A gale blew up, 
and rain began to fall. The rain increased 
rapidly into a volleying downpour, and a 
terrific wind lashed the team and the driver. 
A blinding flash of lightning was followed 
by a deafening crash of thunder. 

Blaisdell yelled at his team, but his cries 
were effaced by the roar of the elements. 
He tugged desperately at the reins, but the 
terror-stricken horses plunged wildly, back- 
ing against the creaking buckboard, and 
wallowing frantically for a foothold. 

The intensity of the storm increased. 
The wind lashed every object within its 
reach in a wet, cold chaos of attack, as if 
determined to destroy everything in its 
path. 

The horses were now snorting with fear, 
for they sensed the presence of an unprac- 
ticed hand at the reins. With a desperate 
bound so abrupt that it hurled Blaisdell 
from the open conveyance, they left the 
road and started across a drenched field, 
their speed rapidly increasing into a dead 


run. 
Blaisdell had hit the earth with such an 
impact that it left him senseless. 
When he revived, the storm had abated, 
but he had been beaten almost to death by 
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the elements. His clothing clung to him in 
a torn, soaked mass of wool and mud. His 
teeth chattered, and he was nearly frozen. 
Some of his muscles ached from their 
bruises, while others were entirely numb. 
His face and hands were bleeding from 
many cuts. 

He strove to rise, but fell back into the 
rough stubble, groaning with pain. He 
made effort after effort to rise, and only 
after repeated attempts did he manage to 
stagger blindly to his feet. Then he started 
with vague uncertainty through the strange 
fields. At times he halted stiffly, then 
stumbled and groped his way on. He felt 
as if he had been run through a threshing 
machine and then ground under the wheels 
of a tractor. 

His five years’ contact with society had 
brought him to this—an outcast scrap of 
flesh and bone, lost in the dark Dakota 
fields. 

He pushed faintly on, struggling wearily 
to keep his footing, and looking for a light- 
ed window and a human being. 

When it seemed to him that he had been 
groping onward for hours, he became aware 
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that he had reached a gravel road. With a 
sigh of relief, he paused and listened. He 
could hear hoof-beats. A horse and rider 
were coming toward him. He stood in the 
middle of the road and waited. 

“ Well, stranger?” said the rider, stop- 
ping his horse. 

“ T’ve lost my way.” 

“ Where you going?” 

“T don’t just exactly know,” faltered 
Blaisdell. “Where am I?” 

“You’re in the State of South Dakota, 
about five miles due east of the town of 
Farmer. Are you hurt?” 

“T was thrown out of my rig during the 
storm. My team ran away. I guess I’m 
all right, but I’ve lost my sense of direc- 
tion,” was the dazed reply. 

The farmer raised his arm and pointed 
into the heavens. 

“There’s the North Star,” he said. 
“ That ‘ll guide you.” 

And the ever-articulate Henry Blaisdell, 
with his eyes fixed on the distant orb of 
light that has guided the world on land 
and sea since time began, at last found 
himself inarticulate. 





NEW YORK, THE GOLDEN CITY 


Was there ever so shining a city? 
Was there ever so golden a town? 
Never was queen so pretty 
As the girls that walk up and down— 
Queens with a golden crown, 
Queens with their cloaks of vair. 
New York City, 
New York City, 
Was ever a town so fair? 


Sung round with the song of your waters, 
The stars lean to kiss your towers; 

Princes sail seeking your daughters, 
And gather your flowers. 


Let who will sing the song of old cities— 
They are fair as old beauties are fair; 
But time chants its sad “ Nunc Dimittis.” 
New York, with the stars in her hair, 
New York, with her youth and her splendor, 
With the dance and the glory of her— 
This kiss of a singer I send her; 
I go—to return but to her! 


Richard Le Gallienne 
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“The Girl from Hollywood 4 


A MODERN DRAMA OF CITY AND COUNTRY LIFE IN SOUTHERN 


CALIFORNIA 


By Edgar Rice Burroughs 
Author of “Tarzan of the Apes,” “A Princess of Mars,” etc. 


N the foothills of the southern California mountains are the Rancho del Ganado, owned by 
Colonel Pennington, a Virginian of wealth and good family, and a smaller ranch on which Mrs. 
Evans, a widow, lives with her daughter Grace and her son Guy. Custer Pennington, the 

colonel’s son, is engaged to Grace Evans, but the girl feels that she has dramatic talent, and before 
settling down to married life in the country she decides to go to Hollywood and make a bid for 
fame as a motion picture actress. 

There is also a boy and girl engagement between Eva Pennington, Custer’s sister, and Guy 
Evans. In his eagerness for money to enable him to marry, young Evans becomes involved in the 
schemes of Slick Allen, a discharged employee of the Ganado ranch, who is selling whisky stolen 
from a government warehouse. The liquor is hidden in the hills, and every Friday night thirty-six 
cases are brought down by a burro train to a barn on the Evans ranch, from which they are shipped 
to Los Angeles concealed in a truck load of hay. 

Another neighbor of the Penningtons is Mrs. Burke, whose daughter Shannon, known pro- 
fessionally as Gaza de Lure, is in Hollywood, playing small parts in film dramas. A clever and 
beautiful girl, Shannon Burke attracts the attention of Wilson Crumb, an actor-director of some 
prominence, who tricks her into the morphine habit. Crumb is also a partner of Slick Allen, to 
whom he owes several thousand dollars received for drugs. To avoid paying the debt, he treacher- 
ously informs on Allen, who is arrested and imprisoned as a drug peddler. 

Summoned to her mother’s bedside owing to Mrs. Burke's serious illness, Shannon takes with 
her a week’s supply of morphine. Her mother is dead when she arrives, and the hospitable Penning- 
tons take the grief-stricken girl into their home. Here, impressed by the beauty of the life led by 
her hosts, she battles desperately, but with little hope of success, against the terrible habit she has 


formed. 
XV 


URING the hour following breakfast 
that morning, while Shannon was 
alone in her rooms, the craving re- 

turned. The thought of it turned her sick 
when she felt it coming. She had been oc- 
cupying herself making her bed and tidy- 
ing the room, as she had done each morn- 
ing since her arrival; but when that was 
done, her thoughts reverted by habit to the 
desire that had so fatally mastered her. 

While she was riding, she had had no op- 
portunity to think of anything but the 
thrill of the new adventure. At breakfast 
she had been very hungry, for the first time 
in many months; and this new appetite for 
food, and the gay conversation of the 
breakfast table, had given her nerves no 
chance to assert their craving. Now that 
she was alone and unoccupied, the terrible 
thing clutched at her again. 


Once again she fought the fight that she 
had fought so many times of late—the fight 
that she knew she was ordained to lose be- 
fore she started fighting. She longed to 
win it so earnestly that her defeat was the 
more pitiable. She was eager to prolong 
this new-found happiness to the uttermost 
limit. Though she knew that it must end 
when her supply of morphine was gone, she 
was determined to gain a few hours each 
day, in order that she might add at least 
another happy day to her life. Again she 
took but half her ordinary allowance; but 
with what anguished humiliation she per- 
formed the hated and repulsive act! Al- 
ways had she loathed the habit, but never 
had it seemed nearly so disgusting as when 
performed amid these cleanly and beautiful 
surroundings, under the same roof with 
such people as the Penningtons. 

There crept into her mind a thought that 
had found its way there more than once 
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before during the past two years—the 
thought of self-destruction. She put it 
away from her; but in the depth of her 
soul she knew that never before had it 
taken so strong a hold upon her. Her 
mother, her only tie, was gone, and no one 
would care. She had looked into heaven 
and found that it was not for her. She had 
no future except to return to the hideous 
existence of the Hollywood bungalow and 
her lonely boarding house, and to the hated 
Crumb. 

It was then that Eva Pennington called 
her. 

“T am going to walk up to the Berk- 
shires,” she said. “‘ Come along with me!” 

“The Berkshires!” exclaimed Shannon. 
“T thought they were in New England.” 

She was descending the stairs toward 
Eva, who stood at the foot, holding open 
the door that led into the patio. She wel- 
comed the interruption that had broken in 
upon her morbid thoughts. The sight of 
the winsome figure smiling up at her dis- 
pelled them as the light of the sun sweeps 
away miasmatic vapors. 

“In New England?” repeated Eva. Her 
brows puckered, and then suddenly she 
broke into a merry laugh. “I meant pigs, 
not hills!” 

Shannon laughed, too. How many times 
she had laughed that day—and it was yet 
far from noon. Close as was the memory 
of her mother’s death, she could laugh here 
with no consciousness of irreverence— 
rather, perhaps, with the conviction that 
she was best serving the ideals that had 
been dear to that mother by giving and 
accepting happiness when opportunity of- 
fered it. 

“I’m only sorry it’s not the hills,” she 
said; “‘ for that would mean walking, walk- 
ing, walking—doing something in the open, 
away from people who live in cities and 
who can find no pleasures outside four 
walls.” 

Shannon’s manner was tense, her voice 
had suddenly become serious. The younger 
girl looked up at her with an expression of 
mild surprise. 

“My gracious!” cried Eva. “ You're 
getting almost as bad as popsy, and you’ve 
been here only half a week; but how radi- 
ant, if you really love it!” 

“ T do love it, dear, though I didn’t mean 
to be quite so tragic; but the thought that 
I shall have to go away and can never en- 
joy it again is tragic.” 
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“T hope you won’t have to go,” said 
Eva simply, slipping an arm about the 
other’s waist. “‘ We all hope that you won’t 
have to.” 

They walked down the hill, past the sad- 
dle horse barn, and along the graveled road 
that led to the upper end of the ranch. The 
summer sun beat hotly upon them, making 
each old sycamore and oak and walnut a 
delightful oasis of refreshing shade. In a 
field at their left two mowers were clicking 
merrily through lush alfalfa. At their 
right, beyond the pasture fence, gentle 
Guernseys lay in the shade of a wide- 
spreading sycamore, a part of the pastoral 
allegory of content that was the Rancho 
del Ganado; and over all were the blue 
California sky and the glorious sun. 

“Isn’t it wonderful?” breathed Shannon, 
half to herself. “It makes one feel that 
there cannot be a care or sorrow in all the 
world!” 

They soon reached the pens and houses 
where sleek, black Berkshires dozed in 
every shaded spot. Then they wandered 
farther up the cafion, into the pasture 
where the great brood sows sprawled be- 
neath the sycamores, or wallowed in a con- 
crete pool shaded by overhanging boughs. 
Eva stooped now and then to stroke a long, 
deep side. 

“ How clean they are!” exclaimed Shan- 
non. “I thought pigs were dirty.” 

“They are when they are kept in dirty 
places—the same as people.” 

“ They don’t smell badly; even the pens 
didn’t smell of pig. All I noticed was a 
heavy, sweet odor. What was it—some- 
thing they feed them?” 

Eva laughed. 

“It was the pigs themselves. The more 
you know pigs, the better you love ’em. 
They’re radiant creatures!” 

“You dear! You love everything, don’t 
you?” 

“ Pretty nearly everything, except prunes 
and washing dishes.” 

They swung up then through the 
orange grove, and along the upper road 
back toward the house. It was noon and 
lunch time when they arrived. Shannon 
was hot and tired and dusty and delighted 
as she opened the door at the foot of the 
stairs that led up to her rooms. 

There she paused. The old, gripping de- 
sire had seized her. She had not once felt 
it since she had passed through that door 
more than two hours before. For a mo- 
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ment she hesitated, and then, fearfully, she 
turned toward Eva. 

“ May I clean up in your room?” she 
asked. 

There was a strange note of appeal in 
Shannon’s voice that the other girl did not 
understand. 

“Why, certainly,” she said; “but is 
there anything the matter? You are not 
ill?” 

“ Just a little tired.” 

“There! I should never have walked 
you so far. I’m so sorry!” 

“T want to be tired. I want to do it 
again this afternoon—all afternoon. I 
don’t want to stop until I am ready to 
drop!” Then, seeing the surprise in Eva’s 
expression, she added: “ You see, I shall 
be here such a short time that I want to 
crowd every single moment full of pleasant 
memories.” 

Shannon thought that she had never 
eaten so much before as she had that morn- 
ing at breakfast; but at luncheon she more 
than duplicated her past performance. 
There was cold chicken—delicious Rhode 
Island Reds raised on the ranch; there was 
a salad of home-grown tomatoes—firm, 
deep red beauties—and lettuce from the 
garden; Hannah’s bread, with butter fresh 
from the churn, and tall, cool pitchers filled 
with rich Guernsey milk; and then a piece 
of Hannah’s famous apple pie, with cream 
so thick that it would scarce pour. 

“ My!” Shannon exclaimed at last. “I 
have seen the pigs and I have become one.” 

“ And I see something, dear,” said Mrs. 
Pennington, smiling. 

“ What?” 

“ Some color in your cheeks.” 

“ Not really?” she cried, delighted. 

“ Yes, really.” 

“ And it’s mighty becoming,” offered the 
colonel. ‘“ Nothing like a brown skin and 
rosy cheeks for beauty. That’s the way 
God meant girls to be, or He wouldn’t have 
given ’em delicate skins and hung the sun 
up there to beautify ’°em. Here He’s gone 
to a lot of trouble to fit up the whole world 
as a beauty parlor, and what do women do? 
They go and find some stuffy little shop 
poked away where the sun never reaches 
it, and pay some other woman, who knows 
nothing about art, to paint a mean imita- 
tion of a complexion on their poor skins. 
They wouldn’t think of hanging a chromo 
in their living rooms; but they wear one 
on their faces, when the greatest Artist of 
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them all is ready and willing to paint a 
masterpiece there for nothing!” 

“What a dapper little thought!” ex- 
claimed Eva. “ Popsy should have been a 
poet.” 

“Or an ad writer for a cosmetic manu- 
facturer,” suggested Custer. “‘ Oh, by the 
way, not changing the subject or anything, 
but did you hear about Slick Allen?” 

No, they had not. Shannon pricked up 
her ears, metaphorically. What did these 
people know of Slick Allen? 

“ He’s just been sent up in L. A. for hav- 
ing narcotics in his possession. Got a year 
in the county jail.” 

“T guess he was a bad one,” comment- 
ed the colonel; “ but he never struck me 
as being a drug addict.” | 

“ Nor me; but I guess you can’t always 
tell them,” said Custer. 

“It must be a terrible habit,” said Mrs. 
Pennington. 

“ Tt’s about as low as any one can sink,” 
said Custer. 

“T hear that there’s been a great in- 
crease in it since prohibition,” remarked the 
colonel. “ Personally, I’d have more re- 
spect for a whisky drunkard than for a drug 
addict; or perhaps I should better say that 
I’d feel less disrespect. A police official 
told me not long ago, at a dinner in town, 
that if drug-taking continues to increase 
as it has recently, it will constitute a na- 
tional menace by comparison with which 
the whisky evil will seem paltry.” 

Shannon Burke was glad when they rose 
from the table, putting an end to the con- 
versation. She had plumbed the uttermost 
depths of humiliation. She had felt herself 
go hot and cold in shame and fear. . At first 
her one thought had been to get away—to 
find some excuse for leaving the Penning- 
tons at once. If they knew the truth, what 
would they think of her? Not because of 
her habit alone, but because she had im- 
posed upon their hospitality in the guise of 
decency, knowing that she was unclean, 
and practicing her horrid vice beneath their 
very roof; associating with their daughter 
and bringing them all in contact with her 
moral leprosy. 

She was hastening to her room to pack. 
She knew there was an evening train for 
the city, and while she packed she could be 
framing some plausible excuse for leaving 
thus abruptly. 

Custer Pennington called to her. 

“ Miss Burke!” 
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She turned, her hand upon the knob of 
the door to the upstairs suite. 

“T’m going to ride over the back ranch 
this afternoon. Eva showed you the Berk- 
shires this morning; now I want to show 
you the Herefords. I told the stableman 
to saddle Baldy for you. Will half an hour 
be too soon?” 

He was standing in the north arcade of 
the patio, a few yards from her, waiting for 
her reply. How fine and straight and clean 
he was! If fate had been less unkind, she 
might have been worthy of the friendship 
of such a man as he. 

Worthy? Was she unworthy, then? 
She had been just as fine and clean as Cus- 
ter Pennington until a beast had tricked 
her into shame. She had not knowingly 
embraced a vice. It had already claimed 
her before she knew it for what it was. 
Must she then forego all hope of happiness 
because of a wrong of which she herself 
was innocent? 

She wanted to go with Custer. Another 
day would make no difference, for the Pen- 
ningtons would never know. How could 
they? By what chance might they ever 
connect Shannon Burke with Gaza de 
Lure? She well knew that her screen days 


were over, and there was no slightest like- 
lihood that any of these people would be 
introduced into the bungalow on the Vista 
del Paso. Who could begrudge her just 
this little afternoon of happiness before she 
went back to Crumb? 

“ Don’t tell me you don’t want to come,” 


cried Custer. “I won’t take no for an 
answer!” 

“Oh, but I do want to come—ever so 
much! I’ll be down in just a minute. Why 
wait half an hour?” 

She was in her room no more than five 
minutes, and during that time she sought 
bravely to efface all thought of the little 
black case; but with diabolic pertinacity 
it constantly obtruded itself, and with it 
came the gnawing hunger of nerves starv- 
ing for a narcotic. 

“I won’t!” she cried, stamping her foot. 
“T won’t! I won't!” 

If only she could get away from the room 
before she succumbed to the mounting 
temptation, she was sure that she could 
fight it off for the rest of the afternoon. 
She had gained that much, at least; but 
she must keep occupied, constantly occu- 
pied, where she could not have access to it 
or see the black case in which she kept it. 


She triumphed by running away from it. 
She almost hurled herself down the stairs 
and into the patio. Custer Pennington was 
not there. She must find him before the 
craving dragged her back to the rooms 
above. Already she could feel her will 
weakening. It was the old, old story that 
she knew so well. 

“What’s the use?” the voice of the 
tempter asked. “ Just a little one! It will 
make you feel so much better. What’s the 
use?” 

She turned toward the door again; she 
had her hand upon the knob, and then she 
swung back and called him. 

“ Mr. Pennington!” 

If he did not hear, she knew that she 
would go up into her rooms defeated. 

“Coming!” he answered from beyond 
the arched entrance of the patio, and then 
he stepped into view. 

She almost ran to him. 

“Was I very long?” she asked. 
I keep you waiting?” 

“Why, you’ve scarcely been gone any 
time at all,” he replied. 

“ Let’s hurry,” she said breathlessly. “I 
don’t want to miss any of it!” 

He wondered why she should be so much 
excited at the prospect of a ride into the 
hills, but it pleased him that she was, and 
it flattered him a little, too. He began to 
be a little enthusiastic over the trip, which 
he had planned only as part of the generous 
policy of the family to keep Shannon oc- 
cupied, so that she might not brood too 
sorrowfully over her loss. 

And Shannon was pleased because of her 
victory. She was too honest at heart to 
attempt to deceive herself into thinking that 
it was any great triumph; but even to have 
been strong enough to have run away from 
the enemy was something. She did not 
hope that it augured any permanent vic- 
tory for the future, for she did not believe 
that such a thing was possible. She knew 
that scarce three in a hundred slaves of 
morphine definitely cast off their bonds this 
side the grave, and she had gone too far to 
be one of the three. If she could keep go- 
ing forever as she had that day, she might 
do it; but that, of course, was impossible. 
There must be hours when she would be 
alone with nothing to do but think, think, 
think, and what would she think about? 
Always the same things—the little white 
powder and the peace and rest that it would 
give her. 


“ Did 














Custer watched her as she mounted, 
holding Baldy beside the block for her, and 
again he was pleased to note that she did 
not neglect a single detail of the instruc- 
tions he had given her. 

“Some girl, this!” the young man soli- 
loquized mentally. 

He knew she must be at least a little 
lame and sore after the morning ride, but 
though he watched her face he saw no sign 
of it registered there. 

“ Game! ” 

He was going to like her. Stirrup to 
stirrup, they rode slowly up the lane toward 
the cafon road. Her form was perfect. 
She seemed to recall everything his father 
had told her, and she sat easily, with no 
stiffness. 

“Don’t you want to ride faster?” she 
asked. ‘“ You needn’t poke along on my 
account.” 

“Tt’s too hot,” he replied; but the real 
reason was that he knew she was probably 
suffering, even at a walk. 

For a long time they rode in silence, the 
girl taking in every beauty of meadow, ra- 
vine, and hill, that she might store them 
all away for the days when they would be 
only memories. The sun beat down upon 
them fiercely, for it was an early August 
day, and there was no relieving breeze; 
but she enjoyed it. It was all so different 
from any day in her past, and so much hap- 
pier than anything in the last two years, or 
anything she could expect in the future. 

Custer Pennington, never a_ talkative 
man, was always glad of a companionship 
that could endure long silences. Grace had 
been like that with him. They could be 
together for hours with scarce a dozen 
words exchanged; and yet both could talk 
well when they had anything to say. It 
was the knowledge that conversation was 
not essential to perfect understanding and 
comradeship that had rendered their inti- 
macy delightful. 

The riders had entered the hills and were 
winding up Jackknife Cafion before either 
spoke. 

“Tf you tire,” he said, “ or if it gets too 
hot, we'll turn back. Please don’t hesitate 
to tell me.” 

“It’s heavenly!” she said. 

“Possibly a few degrees too hot for 
heaven,” he suggested; “but it’s always 
cool under the live oaks. Any time you 
Want to rest we'll stop for a bit.” 

“ Which are the live oaks?” she asked. 
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He pointed to one. 

“ Why are they called live oaks?” 

“ They’re evergreen—I suppose that’s 
the reason. Here’s a big old fellow—shall 
we stop?” 

“ And get off?” 

“Tf you wish.” 

“Do you think I could get on again?” 

Pennington laughed. 

“Tl get you up all right. Still feel a 
little lame?” 

“Who said I was lame?” she demanded. 

“I know you must be, but you’re mighty 

e! ” 

“ I was when I started, but not any more. 
I seem to have limbered up. Let’s try it. 
I want to see if I can get on from the 
ground, as Eva does. What are you smil- 
ing at? That’s the second time in the last 
few seconds.” 

“Was I smiling? I didn’t know it. I 
didn’t mean to.” 

“ What did I do?” 

“You didn’t do anything—it was some- 
thing you said. You won’t mind, will you, 
as long as you are learning to ride a horse, 
if I teach you the correct terminology at 
the same time?” 

“Why, of course not! What did I say? 
Was it very awful?” 

“ Oh, no; but it always amuses me when 
I hear it. It’s about getting on and off. 
You get on or off a street car, but you 
mount or dismount if you’re riding a 
horse.” 

“ But I don’t!” she exclaimed, laughing. 
“ Falling on and off would suit my method 
better.” 

“No, you mount very nicely. Now 
watch, and I’ll show you how to dismount. 
Put your left hand on the horn; throw your 
right leg over the cantle, immediately 
grasping the cantle with the right hand; 
stand erect in the left stirrup, legs straight 
and heels together— you see, I’m facing 
right across the horse. Now support the 
weight of the body with your arms, like 
this; remove the left foot from the stirrup 
and drop to the ground, alighting evenly 
on both feet. That’s correct form and a 
good plan to follow while you’re learning 
to ride. Afterward one gets to swinging off 
almost any old way.” 

“T thought one always dismounted,” she 
suggested, “ from a horse!” 

Her eyes twinkled. He laughed. 

“T’ll have to be careful, won’t I? You 
scored that time!” 
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“ Now watch me,” she said. 

“ Splendid!” he exclaimed, as she 
dropped lightly to the ground. 

They led their horses beneath the spread- 
ing tree and sat down with their backs to 
the huge bole. 

“ How cool it is here!” remarked the 
girl. “I can feel a breeze, though I hadn’t 
noticed one before.” 

“There always is a breeze beneath the 
oaks. I think they make their own. I 
read somewhere that an oak evaporates 
about one hundred and eighty gallons of 
water every day. That ought to make a 
considerable change of temperature be- 
neath the tree on a hot day like this, and 
in that way it must start a circulation of 
air about it.” 

“ How interesting! How much there is 
to know in the world, and how little of it 
most of us know! AA tree is a tree, a flower 
is a flower, and the hills are the hills—that 
much knowledge of them satisfies nearly 
all of us. The how and the why of them 
we never consider; but I should like to 
know more. We should know all about 
things that are so beautiful—don’t you 
think so?” 

“Yes,” he said. “In ranching we do 
learn a lot that city people don’t need to 
know—about how things grow, and what 
some plants take out of the soil, and what 
others put into it. It’s part of our business 
to know these things, not only that we may 
judge the food value of certain crops, but 
also to keep our soil in condition to grow 
good crops every year.” 

He told her how the tree beneath which 
they sat drew water and various salts from 
the soil, and how the leaves extracted car- 
bon dioxide from the air, taking it in 
through myriads of minute mouths on the 
under sides of the leaves, and how the 
leaves manufactured starch and the sap 
carried it to every growing part of the tree, 
from deepest root to the tip of loftiest twig. 

The girl listened, absorbed. As she lis- 
tened she watched the man’s face, earnest 
and intelligent, and mentally she could not 
but compare him and his conversation with 
the men she had known in the city, and 
their conversation. They had talked to her 
as if she was a mental cipher, incapable of 
understanding or appreciating anything 
worth while—small talk, that subverter of 
the ancient art of conversation. In a brief 
half hour Custer Pennington had taught 
her things that would help to make the 
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world a little more interesting and a little 
more beautiful; for she could never look 
upon a tree again as just a tree—it would 
be for her a living, breathing, almost a sen- 
tient creature. 

She tried to recall what she had learned 
from two years’ association with Wilson 
Crumb, and the only thing she could think 
of was that Crumb had taught her to snuff 
cocaine. 

After a while they started on again, and 
the girl surprised the man by mounting 
easily from the ground. She was very 
much pleased with her achievement, laugh- 
ing happily at his word of approval. 

They rode on until they found the Here- 
fords. They counted them as_ they 
searched through the large pasture that ran 
back into the hills; and when the full num- 
ber had been accounted for, they turned 
toward home. As he had told her about 
the trees, Custer told her also about the 
beautiful white-faced cattle, of their origin 
in the English county whose name they 
bear, and of their unequaled value as beef 
animals. He pointed out various prize win- 
ners as they passed them. 

“ There you are, smiling again,” she said 
accusingly, as they followed the trail home- 
ward. ‘“ What have I done now?” 

“ You haven’t done anything but be very 
patient all afternoon. I was smiling at the 
idea of how thrilling the afternoon must 
have been for a city girl, accustomed, I sup- 
pose, to a constant round of pleasure and 
excitement!” 

“T have never known a happier after- 
noon,” she said. 

“I wonder if you really mean that?” 

“ Honestly!” 

“IT am glad,” he said; “ for sometimes 
I get terribly tired of it here, and I think 
it always does me good to have an outsider 
enthuse a little. It brings me a realization 
of the things we have here that city people 
can’t have, and makes me a little more 
contented.” ; 

“You couldn’t be discontented! Why, 
there are just thousands and thousands of 
people in the city who would give every- 
thing to change places with you! We don’t 
all live in the city because we want to. 
You are fortunate that you don’t have to.” 

“ Do you think so?” 

“T know it.” 

“ But it seems such a narrow life here! 
I ought to be doing a man’s work among 
men, where it will count.” 
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“You are doing a man’s work here and 
living a man’s life, and what you do here 
does count. Suppose you were making 
stoves, or selling automobiles or bonds, in 
the city. Would any such work count for 
more than all this—the wonderful swine 
and cattle and horses that you are raising? 
Your father has built a great business, and 
you are helping him to make it greater. 
Could you do anything in the city of which 
you could be half so proud? No, but in 
the city you might find a thousand things 
to do of which you might be terribly 
ashamed. If I were a man, I’d like your 
chance!” 

“You’re not consistent. You have the 
same chance, but you tell us that you are 
going back to the city. You have your 
grove here, and a home and a good living, 
and yet you want to return to the city you 
inveigh against.” 

“IT do not want to,” she declared. 

“T hope you don’t, then,” Custer said 
simply. 

They reached the house in time for a 
swim before dinner; but after dinner, when 
they started for the ballroom to dance, 
Shannon threw up her hands in surrender. 

“I give up!” she cried laughingly. “I 


tried to be game to the finish, and I want 
ever so much to come and dance; but I 
don’t believe I could even walk as far as 
the ballroom, much less dance after I got 


there. Why, I doubt whether I’ll be able 
to get upstairs without crawling!” 

“You poor child!” exclaimed Mrs. Pen- 
nington. ‘“ We’ve nearly killed you, I 
know. We are all so used to the long rides 
and ‘walking and swimming and dancing 
that we don’t realize how they tire unac- 
customed muscles. You go right to bed, 
my dear, and don’t think of getting up for 
breakfast.” 

“Oh, but I want to get up and ride, if 
I may, and if Eva will wake me.” 

“She’s got the real stuff in her,” com- 
mented the colonel, after Shannon had bid 
them good night and gone to her rooms. 

“Til say she has,” agreed Custer. 
“She’s a peach of a girl!” 

“She’s simply divine,” added Eva. 

_ In her room, Shannon could barely get 
into bed before she was asleep. 
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_ It was four o’clock the following morn- 
ing before she awoke. The craving awoke 
with her. It seized her mercilessly; yet 
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even as she gave in to it, she had the satis- 
faction of knowing that she had gone with- 
out the little white powders longer this time 
than since she had first started to use them. 
She took but a third of her normal dose. 

When Eva knocked at half past five, 
Shannon rose and dressed in frantic haste, 
that she might escape a return of the de- 
sire. She did not escape it entirely, but 
she was able to resist it until she was 
dressed and out of reach of the little black 
case. 

That day she went with Custer and Eva 
and Guy to the country club, returning only 
in time for a swim before dinner; and again 
she fought off the craving while she was 
dressing for dinner. After dinner they 
danced, and once more she was so physi- 
cally tired when she reached her rooms that 
she could think of nothing but sleep. The 
day of golf had kept her fully occupied in 
the hot sun, and in such good company her 
mind had been pleasantly occupied, too, so 
that she had not been troubled by her old 
enemy. 

Again it was early morning before she 
was forced to fight the implacable foe. She 
fought valiantly this time, but she lost. 

And so it went, day after day, as she 
dragged out her dwindling supply and pro- 
longed the happy hours of her all too brief 
respite from the degradation of the life to 
which she knew she must soon return. Each 
day it was harder to think of going back— 
of leaving these people, whom she had come 
to love as she loved their lives and their 
surroundings, and taking her place again 
in the stifling and degraded atmosphere of 
the Vista del Paso bungalow. They were 
so good to her, and had so wholly taken 
her into their family life, that she felt as 
one of them. They shared everything with 
her. There was not a day that she did not 
ride with Custer out among the brown hills. 
She knew that she was going to miss these 
rides—that she was going to miss the man, 
too. He had treated her as a man would 
like other men to treat his sister, with a 
respect and deference that she had never 
met with in the City of Angels. 

Three weeks had passed. She had drawn 
out the week’s supply that Crumb had 
doled out to her to this length, and there 
was even enough for another week, to such 
small quantities had she reduced the doses, 
and to such lengths had she increased the 
intervals between them. She had gone two 
whole days without it; yet she did not once 
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think that she could give it up entirely, for 
when the craving came in full force she was 
still powerless to withstand it, and she knew 
that she would always be so. 

Without realizing it, she was building up 
a reserve force of health that was to be her 
strongest ally in the battles to come. The 
sallowness had left her; her cheeks were 
tanned and ruddy; her eyes sparkled with 
the old fire, and were no longer wild and 
staring. She could ride and walk and swim 
and dance with the best of them. She 
found interest in the work of her orchard, 
where she went almost daily to talk with 
the caretaker, to question him and to learn 
all that she could of citrus culture. She 
even learned to drive the light tractor and 
steer it in and out about the trees without 
barking them. 

Every day that she was there she went 
to the sunny bedroom in the bungalow— 
the bedroom that had been her mother’s— 
and knelt beside the bed and poured forth 
her heart in blind faith that her mother 
heard. She did not grieve, for she held 
that sublime faith in the hereafter which 
many profess and few possess—the faith 
which taught her that her mother was hap- 
pier than she had ever been before. Her 
sorrow had been in her own loss, and this 
she fought down as selfishness. She real- 
ized that her greatest anguish lay in vain 
regrets; and such thoughts she sought to 
stifle, knowing their uselessness. 

Sometimes she prayed there—prayed for 
strength to cast off the bonds of her servi- 
tude. Ineffectual prayers she knew them 
to be, for the only power that could free 
her had lain within herself, and that power 
the drug had undermined and permanently 
weakened. Her will had degenerated to 
impotent wishes. 

And now the time had come when she 
must definitely set a date for her departure. 
She had determined to retain the orchard, 
not alone because she had seen that it would 
prove profitable, but because it would al- 
ways constitute a link between her and the 
people whom she had come to love. No mat- 
ter what the future held, she could always 
feel that a part of her remained here, where 
she would that all of her might be; but she 
knew that she must go, and she determined 
to tell them on the following day that she 
would return to the city within the week. 

It was going to be hard to announce her 
decision, for she was not blind to the fact 
that they had grown fond of her, and that 
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her presence meant much to Eva, who, 
since Grace’s departure, had greatly missed 
the companionship of a girl near her own 
age. Mrs. Pennington and the colonel had 
been a mother and father to her, and Cus- 
ter a big brother and a most charming 
companion. 

She passed that night without recourse 
to the white powders, for she must be fru- 
gal of them if they were to last through 
the week. The next morning she rode with 
the Penningtons and the Evanses as usual. 
She would tell them at breakfast. 

When she came to the table she found a 
pair of silver spurs beside her plate, and 
when she looked about in astonishment 
they were all smiling. 

“ For me?” she cried. 

“ From the Penningtons,” said the colo- 
nel. “ You’ve won ’em, my dear. You 
ride like a trooper already.” 

The girl choked, and the tears came to 
her eyes. 

“You are all so lovely to me!”’ she said. 
Walking around the table to the colonel, 
she put her arms about his neck, and, 
standing on tiptoe, kissed his cheek. 
“ How can I ever thank you?” 

“You don’t have to, child. The spurs 
are nothing.” 

“ They are everything to me. They are 
a badge of honor that—that—JI don’t 
deserve!” 

“But you do deserve them. You 
wouldn’t have got them if you hadn’t. We 
might have given you something else—a 
vanity case or a book, perhaps; but no one 
gets spurs from the Penningtons who does 
not belong.” 

After that she simply couldn’t tell them 
then that she was going away. She would 
wait until to-morrow; but she laid her plans 
without reference to the hand of fate. 

That afternoon, immediately after lunch- 
eon, they were all seated in the patio, lazily 
discussing the chief topic of thought—the 
heat. It was one of those sultry days that 
are really unusual in southern California. 
The heat was absolutely oppressive, and 
even beneath the canvas canopy that shad- 
ed the patio there was little relief. 

“T don’t know why we sit here,” said 
Custer. “It’s cooler in the house. This 
4 the hottest place on the ranch a day like 

is!” 

“ Wouldn’t it be nice under one of those 
oaks up the cafon?” suggested Shannon. 

He looked at her and smiled. 











“Phew! It’s too hot even to think of 
getting there.” 

“ That from a Pennington!” she cried in 
mock astonishment and reproach. 

“Do you mean to say that you’d ride up 
there through this heat?” he demanded. 

“Of course I would. I haven’t chris- 
tened my new spurs yet.” 

“T’m game, then, if you are,” Custer 
announced. 

She jumped to her feet. 

“Come on, then! Who else is going?” 

Shannon looked around at them question- 
ingly. Mrs. Pennington shook her head, 
smiling. 

“Not I. Before breakfast is enough for 
me in the summer time.” 

“T have to dictate some letters,” said the 
colonel. 

“ And I suppose little Eva has to stay 
home and powder her nose,” suggested Cus- 
ter, grinning at his sister. 

“Little Eva is going to drive over to 
Ganado with Guy Thackeray Evans, the 
famous author,” said the girl. “ He ex- 
pects an express package—his story’s com- 
ing back again. Horrid, stupid old editors! 
They don’t know a real story when they see 
one. I’m in it—Guy put me in. You 
all ought to read it—oh, it’s simply radiant! 
I'm Hortense—tall and willowy and very 
dignified—” 

“Yes, that’s you, unmistakably,” said 
Custer. “ Tall and willowy and very dig- 
nified—Guy’s some hot baby at character 
delineation!” 

Eva ignored the interruption. 

“T swoon when the villain enters my 
room and carries me off. Then the hero— 
he’s Bruce Bellinghame, tall and slender, 
with curly hair—” 

“Ts he very dignified, too?” 

“ And then the hero pursues and rescues 
me just as the villain is going to hurl me off 
a cliff—oh, it’s gorgeristic!” 

“Tt must be,” commented Custer. 

“ You're horrid,” said Eva. “ You ought 
to have been an editor.” 

“Tall and slender, with curly hair,” 
gibed Custer. “ Or was it tall and curly, 
with slender hair? Come on, Shannon! I 
see where we are the only real sports in the 
family.” 

“ Hot sports is what you’re going to be!” 
Eva called after them. 

“The only real sports in the family—in 
the family!” The words thrilled her. 
They had taken her in—they had made her 
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a part of their life. It was wonderful. Oh, 
God, if it could only last forever! 

It was very hot. The dust rose from the 
shuffling feet of their horses. Even the 
Apache shuffled to-day. His head was low, 
and he did not dance. The dust settled on 
sweating neck and flank, and filled the eyes 
of the riders. 

“Lovely day for a ride,” commented 
Custer. 

“ But think how nice it will be under the 
oak,” she reminded him. 

“T’m trying to.” 

Suddenly he raised his head as his wan- 
dering eyes sighted a slender column of 
smoke rising from behind the ridge beyond 
Jackknife Canon. He reined in the 
Apache. 

“ Fire!” he said to the girl. “ Wait here. 
I'll notify the boys, and then we’ll ride on 
ahead and have a look at it. It may not 
amount to anything.” 

He wheeled about and was off at a run— 
the heat and the dust forgotten. She 
watched him go, erect in the saddle, swing- 
ing easily with every motion of his mount— 
a part of the horse. In less than five min- 
utes he. was back. 

“ Come on!” he cried. 

She swung Baldy in beside the Apache, 
and they were off. The loose stones clat- 
tered from the iron hoofs, the dust rose far 
behind them now, and they had forgotten 
the heat. A short cut crossed a narrow 
wash that meant a jump. 

“Grab the horn!” he cried to her. 
“ Give him his head!” 

They went over almost stirrup to stirrup, 
and he smiled broadly, for she had not 
grabbed the horn. She had taken the jump 
like a veteran. 

She thrilled with the excitement of the 
pace. The horses flattened out — their 
backs seemed to vibrate in a constant plane 
—it was like flying. The hot wind blew in 
her face and choked her; but she laughed 
and wanted to shout aloud and swing a 
hat. 

More slowly they climbed the side of 
Jackknife, and just beyond the ridge they 
saw the flames leaping in a narrow ravine 
below them. Fortunately there was no 
wind—no more than what the fire itself 
was making; but it was burning fiercely in 
thick brush. 

“ There isn’t a thing to do,” he told her, 
“till the boys come with the teams and 
plows and shovels. It’s in a mean place— 
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too steep to plow, and heavy brush; but 
we've got to stop it!” 

Presently the “ boys ”—a wagon full of 
them—came with four horses, two walking 
plows, shovels, a barrel of water, and bur- 
lap sacks. They were of all ages, from 
eighteen to seventy. Some of them had 
been twenty years on the ranch, and had 
fought many a fire. They did not have to 
be told what to bring or what to do with 
what they brought. 

The wagon had to be left in Jackknife 
Cafion. The horses dragged the plows to 
the ridge, and the men carried the shovels 
and wet burlaps and buckets of water from 
the barrel. Custer dismounted and turned 
the Apache over to an old man to hold. 

“ Plow down the east side of the ravine. 
Try to get all the way around the south 
side of the fire and then back again,” he 
directed the two men with one of the teams. 
“T’ll take the other, with Jake, and we'll 
try to cut her off across the top here!” 

“ You can’t do it, Cus,” said one of the 
older men. “It’s too steep.” 

“ We've got to try it,” said Pennington. 
“ Otherwise we’d have to go back so far 
that it would get away from us on the east 
side before we made the circle. Jake, you 
choke the plow handles—I’ll drive!” 

Jake was a short, stocky, red-headed boy 
of twenty, with shoulders like a bull. He 
grinned good-naturedly. 

“‘T'll choke the tar out of ’em!” he said. 

“The rest of you shovel and beat like 
hell!” ordered Custer. 

Shannon watched him as he took the 
reins and started the team forward, slowly, 
quietly. There was no yelling. They were 
horsemen, these men of Ganado. The great 
Percherons moved ponderously forward. 
The plow point bit deep into the earth, but 
the huge beasts walked on as if dragging 
an empty wagon. 

When the girl saw where Custer was 
guiding them she held her breath. No, she 
must be mistaken! He would turn them 
up toward the ridge. He could not be 
thinking of trying to drive them across the 
steep, shelving side of the ravine! 

But he was. They slipped and caught 
themselves. Directly below them the burn- 
ing brush had become a fiery furnace. If 
ever they failed to catch themselves, noth- 
ing could save them from that hell of heat. 

Jake, clinging to the plow handles, stum- 
bled and slid, but the plow steadied him, 
and the furrow saved his footing a dozen 
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times in as many yards. Custer, driving, 
walked just below the plow. How he kept 
the team going was a miracle to the girl. 

The steep sides of the ravine seemed al- 
most perpendicular in places, with footing 
fit only for a goat. How those heavy 
horses clung there was beyond her. Only 
implicit confidence in these men of Ganado, 
who had handled them from the time they 
were foaled, and great courage, could ac- 
count for it. 

What splendid animals they were! The 
crackling of burning brush, the roaring of 
the flames, the almost unbearable heat that 
swept up to them from below, must have 
been terrifying; and yet only by occasional 
nervous side glances and uppricked ears 
did they acknowledge their instinctive fear 
of fire. 

At first it had seemed to Shannon a mad 
thing to attempt, but as she watched and 
realized what Custer sought to accomplish, 
she understood the wisdom of it. If he 
could check the flames here with a couple 
of furrows, he might gain time to stop its 
eastward progress to the broad pastures 
filled with the tinder-dry grasses and brush 
of late August. 

Already some of the men were working 
with shovels, just above the furrow that 
the plow was running, clearing away the 
brush and throwing it back. Shannon 
watched these men, and there was not a 
shirker among them. They worked be- 
tween the fierce heat of the sun and the 
fierce heat of the fire, each one of them as 
if he owned the ranch. It was a fine proof 
of loyalty; and she saw an indication of 
the reason for it in Custer’s act when he 
turned the Apache over to the oldest man, 
in order that the veteran might not be 
called upon to do work beyond his strength, 
while young Pennington himself undertook 
a dangerous and difficult part in the battle. 

The sight thrilled her; and beside this 
picture she saw Wilson Crumb directing @ 
Western scene, sending mounted men over 
a steep cliff, while he sat in safety beside 
the camera man, hurling taunts and insults 
at the poor devils who risked their lives for 
five dollars a day. He had killed one horse 
that time and sent two men to hospital, 
badly injured—and the next day he had 
bragged about it! 

Now they were across the ravine and 
moving along the east side on safer footing. 
Shannon realized the tension that had been 
upon her nerves when reaction followed the 
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lessening of the strain—she felt limp and 
fagged. 

The smoke hid them from her occasion- 
ally, as it rose in cloudlike puffs. Then 
there would be a break in it, and she would 
see the black coats of the Percherons and 
the figures of the sweating men. They 
rounded well down the east side of the ra- 
vine and then turned back again; for the 
other team, with easier going, would soon 
be up on that side to join its furrow with 
theirs. They were running the second fur- 
row just above the first, and this time the 
work seemed safer, for the horses had the 
first furrow below them should they slip— 
a ridge of loose earth that would give them 
footing. 

They were more than halfway back when 
it happened. The off horse must have 
stepped upon a loose stone, so suddenly 
did he lurch to the left, striking the shoul- 
der of his mate just as the latter had plant- 
ed his left forefoot. The ton of weight 
hurled against the shoulder of the near 
horse threw him downward against the fur- 
row. He tried to catch himself on his right 
foot, crossed his forelegs, stumbled over the 
ridge of newly turned earth, and rolled 
down the hill, dragging his mate and the 


plow after him toward the burning brush 
below. 

Jake at the plow handles and Custer on 
the lines tried to check the horses’ fall, but 
both were jerked from their hands, and the 
two Percherons rolled over and over into 
the burning brush. A groan of dismay 


went up from the men. It was with diffi- 
culty that Shannon stifled a scream; and 
then her heart stood still as she saw Custer 
Pennington leap deliberately down the hill- 
side, drawing the long, heavy trail-cutting 
knife that he always wore on the belt with 
his gun. 

The horses were struggling and flounder- 
ing to gain their feet. One of them was 
screaming with pain. The girl wanted to 
cover her eyes with her palms to shut out 
the heart-rending sight, but she could not 
take them from the figure of the man. 

She saw that the upper horse was so en- 
tangled with the harness and the plow that 
he could not rise, and that he was holding 
the other down. Then she saw the man 
leap into the midst of the struggling, terri- 
fied mass of horseflesh, seeking to cut the 
beasts loose from the tangled traces and 
the plow. It seemed impossible that he 
could escape the flying hoofs or the tongued 
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flames that licked upward as if in hungry 
greed to seize this new prey. 

As Shannon watched, a great light awoke 
within her, suddenly revealing the unsus- 
pected existence of a wondrous thing that 
had come into her life—a thing which a 
moment later dragged her from her saddle 
and sent her stumbling down the hill into 
the burning ravine, to the side of Custer 
Pennington. 

He had cut one horse free, seized its head- 
stall, dragged it to its feet, and then started 
it scrambling up the hill. As he was re- 
turning to the other, the animal struggled 
up, crazed with terror and pain, and bolted 
after its mate. Pennington was directly in 
its path on the steep hillside. He tried to 
leap aside, but the horse struck him with its 
shoulder, hurling him to the ground, and 
before he could stop his fall he was at the 
edge of the burning brush, stunned and 
helpless. 

Every man of them who saw the accident 
leaped down the hillside to save him from 
the flames; but quick as they were, Shan- 
non Burke was first at his side, vainly en- 
deavoring to drag him to safety. An in- 
stant later strong hands seized both Custer 
and Shannon and helped them up the steep 
acclivity, for Pennington had already re- 
gained consciousness, and it was not neces- 
sary to carry’ him. 

Custer was badly burned, but his first 
thought was for the girl, and his next, when 
he found she was uninjured, for the horses. 
They had run for only a short distance, 
and were standing on the ridge above Jack- 
knife, where one of the men had caught 
them. One was burned about the neck and 
shoulder; the other had a bad cut above 
the hock, where he had struck the plow 
point in his struggles. 

“Take them in and take care of those 
wounds, Jake,” said Pennington, after ex- 
amining them. “ You go along,” he told 
another of the men, “ and bring out Dick 
and Dave. I don’t like to risk them in this 
work, but none of the colts are steady 
enough for this.” 

Then he turned to Shannon. 

“Why did you go down into that?” he 
asked. “ You shouldn’t have done it—with 
all the men here.” 

“TI couldn’t help it,” she said. “TI 
thought you were going to be killed.” 

Custer looked at her searchingly for a 
moment. 

“Tt was a very brave thing to do,” he 
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said, “‘ and a very foolish thing. You might 
have been badly burned.” 

“ Never mind that,” she said. “ You 


have been badly burned, and you must go 
Do you think you 


to the house at once. 
can ride?” 

He laughed. 

“T’m all right,” he said. 
stay here and fight this fire.” 

“You are not going to do anything of 
the kind.” She turned and called to the 
man who held Pennington’s horse. “ Please 
bring the Apache over here,” she said. 
“These men can fight the fire without 
you,” she told Custer. “ You are going 
right back with me. You've never seen any 
one badly burned, or you’d know how nec- 
essary it is to take care of your burns at 
once.” 

He was not accustomed to being ordered 
about, and it amused him. Grace would 
never have thought of questioning his judg- 
ment in this or any other matter; but this 
girl’s attitude implied that she considered 
his judgment faulty and his decisions of no 
consequence. She evidently had the cour- 
age of her convictions, for she caught up 
her own horse and rode over to the men, 
who had resumed their work, to tell them 
that Custer was too badly burned to re- 
main with them. 

“T told him that he must go back to the 
house and have his burns dressed; but he 
doesn’t want to. Maybe he would pay 
more attention to you, if you told him.” 

“‘ Sure, we’ll tell him,” cried one of them. 
“ Here comes the colonel now. He’ll make 
him go, if it’s necessary.” 

Colonel Pennington reined in a dripping 
horse beside his son, and Shannon rode over 
to them. Custer was telling him about the 
accident to the team. 

“ Burned, was he?” exclaimed the colo- 
nel. “Why, damn it, man, you're 
burned!” . 

“ Tt’s nothing,” replied the younger man. 

“It is something, colonel,” cried Shan- 
non. “ Please make him go back to the 
house. He won’t pay any attention to me, 
and he ought to be cared for right away. 
He should have a doctor just as quickly as 
we can get one.” 

“ Can you ride?” snapped the colonel. at 
Custer. 

“ Of course I can ride!” 

“ Then get out of here and take care of 
yourself. Will you go with him, Shannon? 
Have them call Dr. Baldwin.” 


“T’ve got to 
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His rough manner did not conceal the 
father’s concern, or his deep love for his 
boy. That he could be as gentle as a wom- 
an was evidenced, when he dismounted, in 
the way that he helped Custer to his saddle. 

“Take care of him, my dear,” he said to 
Shannon. “I'll stay here and help the 
boys. Ask Mrs. Pennington to send the 
car out with some iced water or lemonade 
for them. Take care of yourself, boy!” he 
called after them as they rode away. 

As the horses moved slowly along the 
dusty trail, Shannon, riding a pace behind 
the man, watched his profile for signs of 
the pain that she knew he must be suffer- 
ing. Once, when he winced, she almost 
gave a little cry, as if it had been she who 
was tortured. They were riding very close, 
and she laid her hand gently upon his right 
arm, in sympathy. 

“T am so sorry!” she said. 
must pain you terribly.” 

He turned to her with a smile on his face, 
now white and drawn. 

“It does hurt a little now,” he said. 

“And you did it to save those two 
dumb brutes. I think it was magnificent, 
Custer!” 

He looked at her in mild surprise. 

“What was there magnificent about it? 
It was my duty. My father has always 
taught me that the ownership of animals 
entails certain moral obligations which no 
honorable man can ignore—that it isn’t suf- 
ficient merely to own them, and feed them, 
and house them; but to serve and protect 
them, even if it entailed sacrifices to do so.” 

“TI don’t believe he meant that you 
should give your life for them,” she said. 

“ No, of course not; but I am not giving 
my life.” 

“You might have.” 

“T really didn’t think there would be 
any danger to me,” he said. “I guess I 
didn’t think anything about it. I saw those 
two beautiful animals, who had been work- 
ing there for me so bravely, helpless at the 
edge of that fire, and I couldn’t have helped 
doing what I did under any circumstances, 
You don’t know, Shannon, how we Pen- 
ningtons love our horses. It’s been bred in 
the bone for generations. Perhaps it’s sil- 
ly; but we don’t think so.” 

“Neither do I. It’s fine!” 

By the time they reached the house she 
could see that the man was suffering ex- 
cruciating pain. The stableman had gone 
to help the fire fighters, as had every able- 


“T know it 
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bodied man on the ranch, so that she had 
to help Custer from the Apache. After 
tying the two horses at the stable, she put 
an arm about him and assisted him up the 
long flight of steps to the house. There 
Mrs. Pennington and Hannah came at her 
call and took him to his room, while she 
ran to the office to telephone for the doctor. 

When she returned, they had Custer un- 
dressed and in bed, and were giving such 
first aid as they could. She stood in the 
doorway for a moment, watching him, as 
he fought to hide the agony he was endur- 
ing. He rolled his head slowly from side to 
side, as his mother and Hannah worked 
over him; but he stifled even a faint moan, 
though Shannon knew that his tortured 
body must be goading him to screams. He 
opened his eyes and saw her, and tried to 
smile. 

Mrs. Pennington turned then and discov- 
ered her. 

“ Please let me do something, Mrs. Pen- 
nington, if there is anything I can do.” 

“T guess we can’t do much until the 
doctor comes. If we only had something 
to quiet the pain until then!” 

If they only had something to quiet the 
pain! The horror of it! She had some- 
thing that would quiet the pain; but at 
what a frightful cost to herself must she 
divulge it! They would know, then, the 
sordid story of her vice. There could be 
no other explanation of her having such an 
outfit in her possession. How they would 
loathe her! To see disgust in the eyes of 
these friends, whose good opinion was her 
one cherished longing, seemed a punish- 
ment too great to bear. 

And then there was the realization of 
that new force that had entered her life 
with the knowledge that she loved Custer 
Pennington. It was a hopeless love, she 
knew; but she might at least have had the 
happiness of knowing that he respected her. 
Was she to be spared nothing? Was her 
sin to deprive her of even the respect of the 
man whom she loved? 

She saw him lying there, and saw the 
muscles of his jaws tensing as he battled to 
conceal his pain; and then she turned and 
ran up the stairway to her rooms. She did 
not hesitate again, but went directly to her 
bag, unlocked it, and took out the little 
black case. Carefully she dissolved a little 
of the white powder—a fraction of what 
she could have taken without danger of 
serious results, but enough to allay his suf- 


fering until the doctor came. She knew 
that this was the end—that she might not 
remain under that roof another night. 

She drew the liquid through the needle 
into the glass barrel of the syringe, wrapped 
it in her handkerchief, and descended the 
stairs. She felt as if she moved in a dream, 
She felt that she was not Shannon Bu 
at all, but another whom Shannon B 
watched with pitying eyes; for it did not 
seem possible that she could enter th 
room and before his eyes and Mrs. Pen=" 
nington’s and Hannah’s reveal the thing 
that she carried in her handkerchief. : 

Ah, the pity of it! To realize her first” 
love, and in the same hour to slay the re- 
spect of its object with her own hand! Yet™ 
she entered the room with brave step, fear- | 
lessly. Had he not risked his life for th 
two dumb brutes he loved? Could she be™ 
less courageous? Perhaps, though, she was” 
braver, for she was knowingly surrender- 
ing what was dearer to her than life. 

Mrs. Pennington turned toward her as 
she entered. : 

“ He has fainted,” she said. 
boy! ” 

Tears stood in his mother’s eyes. 

“ He is not suffering, then?” asked Shan-~ 
non, trembling. 

“Not now. For his sake, I hope he™ 
won’t recover consciousness until after the” 
doctor comes.” 

Shannon Burke staggered and voulsy 
have fallen had she not grasped the fra 
of the door. 

It was not long before the doctor came, 
and then she went back up the stairs to © 
her rooms, still trembling. She took the™ 
filled hypodermic syringe from her hand-~ 
kerchief and looked at it. Then she car-~ 
ried it into the bathroom. Z 

“You can never tempt me again,” she 
said aloud, as she emptied its contents into ~ 
the lavatory. “Oh, dear God, I love him!” © 


XVII 


TuHat night Shannon insisted upon tak- — 
ing her turn at Custer’s bedside, and she ~ 
was so determined that they could not re- © 
fuse her. He was still suffering, but not so 
acutely. The doctor had left morphine, © 
with explicit directions for its administra- ~ 
tion should it be required. The 
while numerous, and reaching from his left — 
ankle to his cheek, were superficial, and, — 
though painful, not necessarily dangerous. 

He slept but little, and when he was 
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awake he wanted to talk. He told her 
about Grace. It was his first confidence— 
"a sweetly sad one—for he was a reticent 
"man concerning those things that were 
" nearest his heart and consequently the most 
‘sacred to him. He had not heard from 
Grace for some time, and her mother had 
had but one letter—a letter that had not 
sounded like Grace at all. They were anx- 
ious about her. 

“I wish she would come home!” he said 
wistfully. ‘ You would like her, Shannon. 
We could have such bully times together! 
‘I think I would be content here if Grace 
were back; but without her it seems very 
different, and very lonely. You know we 
have always been together, all of us, since 
we were children—Grace, Eva, Guy, and 
I; and now that you are here it would be 
all the better, for you are just like us. You 
seem like us, at least—as if you had al- 

ways lived here, too.” 

“Tt’s nice to have you say that; but I 
haven’t always been here, and, really, you 
know I don’t belong.” 

“ But you do belong!” 

“ And I’m going away again pretty soon. 
I must go back to the city.” 

“Please don’t go back,” he begged. 
“You don’t really have to, do you?” 

“J had intended telling you all this 
morning; but after the spurs, I couldn’t.” 

“Do you really have to go?” Custer 
insisted. 

“ T don’t have to, but I think I ought to. 
Do you want me to stay—honestly?” 

“ Honest Injun!” he said, smiling. 

“ Maybe I will.” 

He reached over with his right hand and 
took hers. 

“Oh, will you?” he exclaimed. “ You 
don’t know how much we want you—all 
of us.” 

It was precisely what he might have 
done or said to Eva in boyish affection and 
comradeship. 

“T’m going to stay,” she announced. 
“T’ve made up my mind. As soon as you 
are well I’m going to move down to my 
own place and really learn to work it. I'd 
love it!” 

“ And I’ll come down and help you with 
what little I know about oranges. Father 
will, too. We don’t know much — citrus 
growing is a little out of our line, though 
we have a small orchard here; but we'll 
give you the best we’ve got. And it ll be 
fine for Eva—she loves you. She cried the 
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other day—the last time you mentioned in 
earnest that you might not stay.” 

“ She’s a dear!” 

“ She is all of that,” he said. “‘ We have 
always had our fights—I suppose all broth- 
ers and sisters do—and we kid one another 
a lot; but there never was a sister like Eva. 
Just let any one else say anything against 
me! They’d have a fight on their hands 
right there, if Eva was around. And sun- 
shine! The old place seems like a morgue 
every time she goes away.” 

“She worships you, Custer.” 

“ She’s a brick!” 

He could have voiced no higher praise. 

He asked about the fire, and especially 
about the horses. He was delighted when 
she told him that a man had just come 
down to say that the fire was practically 
out, and the colonel was coming in shortly; 
and that the veterinary had been there and 
found the team not seriously injured. 

“T think that fire was incendiary,” he 
said; “ but now that Slick Allen is in jail, 
I don’t know who would set it.” 

“Who is Slick Allen,” she asked, “ and 
why should he want to set fire to Ganado?” 

He told her, and she was silent for a 
while, thinking about Allen and the last 
time she had seen him. She wondered what 
he would do when he got out of jail. She 
would hate to be in Wilson Crumb’s boots 
then, for she guessed that Allen was a hard 
character. 

While she was thinking of Allen, Custer 
mentioned Guy Evans. Instantly there 
came to her mind, for the first time since 
that last evening at the Vista del Paso bun- 
galow, Crumb’s conversation with Allen 
and the latter’s account of the disposition 
of the stolen whisky. His very words re- 
turned to her: 

“ Got a young high-blood at the edge of 
the valley handling it—a fellow by the 
name of Evans.” 

She had not connected Allen or that con- 
versation or the Evans he had mentioned 
with these people; but now she knew that 
it was Guy Evans who was disposing of the 
stolen liquor. She wondered if Allen would 
return to this part of the country after he 
was released from jail. If he did, and saw 
her, he would be sure to recognize her, for 
he must have had her features impressed 
upon his memory by the fact that she so 
resembled some one he had known. 

If he recognized her, would he expose 
her? She did not doubt but that he would. 








The chances were that he would attempt 
to blackmail her; but, worst of all, he might 
tell Crumb where she was. That was the 
thing she dreaded most—seeing Wilson 
Crumb again, or having him discover her 
whereabouts; for she knew that he would 
leave no stone unturned, and hesitate to 
stoop to no dishonorable act, to get her 
back again. She shuddered when she 
thought of him—a man whose love, even, 
was a dishonorable and dishonoring thing. 
Then she turned her eyes to the face of 


the man lying there on the bed beside, 


which she sat. He would never love her; 
but her love for him had already ennobled 
her. 

If the people of her old life did not dis- 
cover her hiding place, she could remain 
here on her little grove, near Ganado, and 
see Custer often—nearly every day. He 
would not guess her love—no one would 
guess it; but she should be happy just to 
be near him. Even if Grace returned, it 
would make no difference— not even if 
Grace and Custer were married. Shannon 
knew that he was not for her—no honorable 
man was for her, after what she had been— 
but there was no moral law to be trans- 
gressed by her secret love for him. 

She felt no jealousy of Grace. He be- 
longed to Grace, and even had she thought 
she might win him she would not have at- 
tempted it, for she had always held in con- 
tempt those who infringed selfishly upon 
settled affections. It would be hard for 
her, of course, when Grace returned; but 
she was determined to like her, even to love 
her. She would be untrue to this new love 
that had transfigured her should she fail to 
love what he loved. 

Custer moved restlessly. Again he was 
giving evidence of suffering. She laid a 
cool palm upon his forehead, and stroked 
it. He opened his eyes and smiled up at 
her. 

“Tt’s bully of you to sit with me,” he 
said; “‘ but you ought to be in bed. You’ve 
had a pretty hard day, and you’re not as 
used to it as we are.” 

“T am not tired,” she said, “and I 
should like to stay—if you would like to 
have me.” 

He took her hand from his forehead and 
kissed it. 

“Of course I like to have you here, 
Shannon — you’re just like a sister. It’s 
funny, isn’t it, that we should all feel that 
way about you, when we’ve only known 
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you a few weeks? It must have been be 

cause of the way you fitted in. You be 
longed right from the start—you were j 
like us.” 

She turned her head away suddenly, c: 
ing her eyes upon the floor and biting f v 
lip to keep back the tears. 9 

“ What’s the matter?” he asked. 3 

“TI am not like you, Custer; but I have 
tried hard to be.” 

“ Why aren’t you like us?” he demanded. 

“ [—why, I—couldn’t ride a horse,” shi 
explained lamely. 

“‘ Don’t make me laugh, please; my fac ce 
is burned,” he pleaded in mock irony. “ Do 
you think that’s all we know, or think of, 
or possess—our horsemanship? We ha 
hearts, and minds, such as they are—and 
souls, I hope. It was of these things that 
I was thinking. I was thinking, too, that 
we Penningtons demand a higher standard” 
in women than is customary nowadays.” 
We are a little old-fashioned, I guess. We 
want the blood of our horses and the minds © 
of our women pure. Here is a case in point 
—I can tell you, because you don’t know” 
the girl and never will. She was the daugh- 
ter of a friend of Cousin William—our New © 
York cousin. She was spending the winter” 
in Pasadena, and we had her out here on™ 
Cousin William’s account. She was a pip-— 
pin of a looker, and I suppose she was all 
right morally; but she didn’t have a clean” 
mind. I discovered it about the first time” 
I talked with her alone; and then Eva 

asked me a question about something that 
she couldn’t have known about at all ex-— 
cept through this girl. I didn’t know what_ 
to do. She was a girl, and so I couldn’t” 
talk about her to any one, not even my 
father or mother; but I didn’t want her 
around Eva. I wondered if I was just a 
narrow prig, and if, after all, there was = 
nothing that any one need take exception 
to in the girl. I got to analyzing the thing, © 
and I came to the conclusion that I would © 
be ashamed of mother and Eva if they © 
talked or thought along such lines. Con-~ 
sequently, it wasn’t right to expose Eva to © 
that influence. That was what I decided, — 
and I don’t just think I was right—I know ~ 
I was.’ 

“And what did you do?” Shannon asked; 
in a very small voice. 

“T did what under any other circum- © 
stances would have been unpardonable. I 
went to the girl and asked her to make 
some excuse that would terminate her visit; — 
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| It was a very hard thing to do; but I would 
do more than that—I would sacrifice my 
“most cherished friendship—for Eva.” 

“ And the girl—did you tell her why you 
asked her to go?” 

“ didn’t want to, but she insisted, and 
I told her.” 

“ Did she understand?” 

“ She did not.” 

They were silent for some time. 

“ Do you think I did wrong?” he asked. 

“No. There is mental virtue as well as 
physical. It is as much your duty to pro- 
tect your sister’s mind as to protect her 
body.” 

“T knew you’d think as I do about it; 
but let me tell you it was an awful jolt to 
the cherished Pennington hospitality. I 
hope I never have to do it again!” 

“T hope you never do.” 

He commenced to show increasing signs 
of suffering, presently, and then he asked 
for morphine. 

““T don’t want to take it unless I have 
to,” he explained. 

“No,” she said, “do not take it unless 
you have to.” 

She prepared and administered it, but 
she felt no desire for it herself. Then Eva 
came to relieve her, and she bade them 
good night and went up to bed. She awoke 
about four o’clock in the morning, and im- 
mediately thought of the little black case; 
but she only smiled, turned over, and went 
back to sleep again. 


XVIII 


It was several weeks before Custer could 
ride again, and in the meantime Shannon 
had gone down to her own place to live. 
She came up every day on Baldy, who had 
been loaned to her until Custer should be 
able to select a horse for her. She insisted 
that she would own nothing but a Morgan, 
and that she wanted one of the Apache’s 
brothers. 

“ You'll have to wait, then, until I can 
break one for you,” Custer told her. 
“ There are a couple of four-year-olds that 
are saddle broke and bridle wise in a way; 
but I wouldn’t want you to ride either of 
them until they’ve had the finishing 
touches. I want to ride them enough to 
learn their faults, if they have any. In the 
meantime you just keep Baldy down there 
and use him. How’s ranching? You look 
as if it agreed with you. Nobody’d know 
you for the same girl. You look like an 
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Indian, and how your cheeks have filled 
out!” 

The girl smiled happily. 

“T never knew before what it was to 
live,” she said. “I have never been sick- 
ly; but on the other hand I never felt 
health before, to know it as a tangible, en- 
joyable possession that one experienced and 
was conscious of every moment. People 
fill themselves with medicines, or drugs, or 
liquors, to induce temporarily a poor imi- 
tation of what they might enjoy constant- 
ly if they only would. A man who thinks 
that a drink is the only thing that can 
make one feel like shouting and waving 
one’s hat should throw a leg over one of 
your Morgans before breakfast one of these 
cool September mornings, and give him his 
head and let him go. Oh, doy!” she cried. 
“ There’s intoxication for you!” 

Her cheeks were flushed, her eyes danc- 
ing. She was a picture of life and health 
and happiness; and Custer’s eyes were 
sparkling, too. 

“ Gee!” he exclaimed. 
lar Pennington!” 

“ I wish I were!” the girl thought to her- 
self. ‘“ You honor me,” was what she said 
aloud. 

Custer laughed. 

“That sounded rotten, didn’t it? But 
you know what I meant—it’s nice to have 
people whom we like like the same things 
we do. It doesn’t necessarily mean that 
we think our likes are the best in the world. 
I didn’t mean to be egotistical.” 

Eva had just entered the patio. 

“Listen to him, the radiant child!” she 
exclaimed. ‘ Do you know, Shannon, that 
dear little brother just hates himself!” 

She walked over and perched on his knee 
and kissed him. 

“ Yes,” said Custer, “ brother hates him- 
self. He spends hours powdering his nose. 
Mother found a lip stick and an eyebrow 
pencil, or whatever you call it, in his dress- 
ing table recently; and when he goes to 
L. A. he has his eyebrows plucked.” 

Eva jumped from his knee and stamped 
her foot. 

“I never had my eyebrows plucked!” 
she cried. ‘“ They’re naturally this way.” 

“Why the excitement, little one? Did 
I say you did have them plucked?” 

“Well, you tried to make Shannon think 
so. I got the lip stick and the other things 
so that if we have any amateur theatricals 
this winter I'll have them. Do you know, 


“ You're a regu- 
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I think I’ll go on the stage or the screen— 
wouldn’t it be splishous, though?—‘ Miss 
Eva Pennington is starring in the new and 
popular success based on the story by Guy 
Thackeray Evans, the eminent author!’ ” 

“Eminent! He isn’t even imminent,” 
said Custer. 

“ Oh, Eva!” cried Shannon, genuine con- 
cern in her tone. “Surely you wouldn’t 
think of the screen, would you? You're 
not serious?” 

“ Oh, yes,” said Custer. ‘“ She’s serious 
—-serious is her middle name. To-morrow 
she will want to be a painter, and day after 
to-morrow the world’s most celebrated 
harpist. Eva is nothing if not serious, 
while her tenacity of purpose is absolutely 
inspiring. Why, once, for one whole day, 
she wanted to do the same thing.” 

Eva was laughing with her brother and 
Shannon. 

“If she were just like every one else, 
you wouldn’t love your little sister any 
more,” she said, running her fingers through 
his hair. ‘“ Honestly, ever since I met Wil- 
son Crumb, I have thought I should like 
to be a movie star.” 

“Wilson Crumb!” exclaimed Shannon. 
“What do you know of Wilson Crumb?” 

“Oh, I’ve met him,” said Eva airily. 
“Don’t you envy me?” 

“What do you know about him, Shan- 
non?” asked Custer. “ Your tone indicated 
that you may have heard something about 
him that wasn’t complimentary.” 

“ No—I don’t know him. It’s only what 
I’ve heard. I don’t think you’d like him.” 
Shannon almost shuddered at the thought 
of this dear child even so much as knowing 
Wilson Crumb. “ Oh, Eva!” she cried im- 
pulsively. “ You mustn’t even think of 
going into pictures. I lived in Los Angeles 
long enough to learn that the life is often- 
times a hard one, filled with disappointment, 
disillusionment, and regrets — principally 


left? No, I know you haven’t. If I wen 
you, I’d run down to L. A. It might mean 
a lot to her, Custer; it might mean more 
than you can guess.” : 
The girl spoke from a full measure 
bitter experience. She realized what 
might have meant to her had there been 
some man like this to come to her when 
she had needed the strong arm of a clea 
love to drag her from the verge of the mire. 
She would have gone away with such @ 
man—gone back home, and thanked God" 
for the opportunity. If Grace loved . 
ter, and was encountering the malign forces” 
that had arisen from their own corruption 
to claw at Shannon’s skirts, she would comé 
back with him. ¢ 
On the other hand, should conditions be 
what they ought to be, and what they aré 
in some studios, Custer would return with 
a report that would lift a load from the 
hearts of all of them, while it left Grace en- 
couraged and inspired by the active sup- 
port of those most dear to her. What it” 
would mean to Shannon, in either event, 
the girl did not consider. Her soul was” 
above jealousy. She was prompted only” 
by a desire to save another from the an-— 
guish she had endured, and to bring happi- 
ness to the man she loved. i 
“ You really think I ought to go?” 
ter asked. “ You know she has insisted 
that none of us should come. She said she ™ 
wanted to do it all on her own, without any 
help. Grace is not only very ambitious, 
but very proud. I’m afraid she might not 
like it.” : 
“IT wouldn’t care what she liked,” said” 
Shannon. “ Either you or Guy should 
down there and see her. You are the two 
men most vitally interested in her. No 
girl should be left alone long in Holly-~ 
wood without some one to whom she can ~ 
look for the right sort of guidance and— ~ 
and—protection.” 


“T believe I'll do it,” said Custer. “I” 
can’t get away right now; but I’ll run down ~ 
there before I go on to Chicago with the © 
show herds for the International.” 

It was shortly after this that Custer be- ~ 
gan to ride again, and Shannon usually 
rode with him. Unconsciously he had come 


regrets.” 

“ And Grace is there now,” said Custer 
in a low voice. 

“ Can’t you persuade her to return?” 

He shook his head. 

“Tt wouldn’t be fair,” he said. “She 
is trying to succeed, and we ought to en- 


courage her. It is probably hard enough 
for her at best, without all of us suggesting 
antagonism to her ambition by constantly 
urging her to abandon it, so we try to keep 
our letters cheerful.” 

“Have you been to see her since she 


to depend upon her companionship more 
and more. He had been drinking less on © 
account of it, for it had broken a habit — 
which he had been forming since Grace’s ~ 
departure—that of carrying a flask with © 
him or his lonely rides through the hills. 
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As a small boy, it had been Custer’s duty, 
' @s well as his pleasure, to “ ride fence.” 
He had continued the custom long after it 
might have been assigned to an employee, 
not only because it had meant long, pleas- 
ant hours in the saddle with Grace, but 
_ also to get first-hand knowledge of the con- 
_ dition of the pastures and the herds, as 
well as of the fences. During his enforced 
' idleness, while recovering from his burns, 
the duty had devolved upon Jake. 

On the first day that Custer took up the 
work again, Jake had called his attention 
to a matter that had long been a subject 
of discussion and conjecture on the part of 
the employees. 

“ There’s something funny goin’ on back 
in them hills,” said Jake. “ I’ve seen fresh 
signs every week of horses and burros com- 
in’ and goin’. Sometimes they trail through 
El! Camino Largo and again through Corto, 
an’ they’ve even been down through the 
old goat corral once, plumb through the 
ranch, an’ out the west gate. But what I 
can’t tell for sure is whether they come in 
an’ go out, or go out an’ come in. Who- 
ever does it is foxy. Their two trails never 
cross, an’ they must be made within a few 
hours of each other, for I’m not Injun 
enough to tell which is freshest—the one 
comin’ to Ganado or the one goin’ out. An’ 
then they muss it up by draggin’ brush, so 
it’s hard to tell how many they be of ’em.” 

“ They head for Jackknife, don’t they?” 
asked Custer. 

“Sometimes, an’ sometimes they go 
straight up Sycamore, an’ again they head 
in or out of half a dozen different little bar- 
rancos comin’ down from the east; but 
sooner or later I lose ’em—can’t never fol- 
low ’em no place in particular. Looks like 
as if they split up.” 

“ Maybe it’s only greasers from the val- 
ley coming up after firewood at night.” 

“ Mebbe,” said Jake; “but that don’t 
sound reasonable.” 

“TI know it doesn’t; but I can’t figure 
out what else it can be. I found a trail up 
above Jackknife last spring, and maybe 
that had something to do with it. I’ve 
sure got to follow that up. The trouble has 
been that it doesn’t lead where the stock 
ever goes, and I haven’t had time to look 
into it. Do you think they come up here 
regularly?” 

“We got it doped out that it’s always 
Friday nights. I see the tracks Saturday 
mornings, and some of the boys say they’ve 
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heard ’em along around midnight a couple 
of times.” 

“ What gates do they go out by?” 

“They use all four of ’em at different 
times.” 

“H-m! Padlock all the gates to-morrow. 
This is Thursday. Then we'll see what 
happens.” 

They did see, for on the following Sat- 
urday, when Custer rode fence, he found 
it cut close by one of the padlocked gates— 
the gate that opened into the mouth of 
Horse Camp Cajion. Shannon was with 
him, and she was much excited at this evi- 
dence of mystery so close at home. 

“ What in the world do you suppose they 
can be doing?” she asked. 

“T don’t know; but it’s something they 
shouldn’t be doing, or they wouldn’t go to 
so much pains to cover their tracks. They 
evidently passed in and out at this point, 
but they’ve brushed out their tracks on 
both sides, so that you can’t tell which way 
they went last. Look here! On both sides 
of the fence the trail splits. It’s hard to 
say which was made first, and where they 
passed through the fence. One track must 
have been on top of the other, but they’ve 
brushed it out.” 

He had dismounted, and was on his 
knees, examining the spoor beyond the 
fence. 

“TI believe,” he said presently, “ that 
the fresher trail is the one going toward the 
hills, although the other one is heavier. 
Here’s a rabbit track that lies on top of 
the track of a horse’s hoof pointed toward 
the valley, and over here a few yards the 
same rabbit track is obliterated by the 
track of horses and burros coming up from 
the valley. The rabbit must have come 
across here after they went down, stepping 
on top of their tracks, and when they came 
up again they crossed on top of his. That’s 
pretty plain, isn’t it?” 

“Yes; but the tracks going down are 
much plainer than those going up. 
Wouldn’t that indicate that they were 
fresher?” 

“ That’s what I thought until I saw this 
evidence introduced by Brer Rabbit—and 
it’s conclusive, too. Let’s look along here 
a little farther. I have an idea that I have 
an idea.” 

“One of Eva’s ‘dapper little ideas,’ 
perhaps!” 

He bent close above first one trail and 
then another, following them down toward 
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the valley. Shannon walked beside him, 
leading Baldy. Sometimes, as they knelt 
above the evidence imprinted in the dusty 
soil, their shoulders touched. The contact 


thrilled the girl with sweet delight, and the - 


fact that it left him cold did not sadden her. 
She knew that he was not for her. It was 
enough that she might be near him and 
love him. She did not want him to love 
her—that would have been the final trag- 
edy of her life. 

For the most part the trail was obliterat- 
ed by brush, which seemed to have been 
dragged behind the last horse; but here and 
there was the imprint of the hoof of a 
horse, or, again, of a burro, so that the 
story that Custer pieced out was reasonably 
clear—as far as it went. 

“T think I’ve got a line on it,” he said 
presently. “ Two men rode along here on 
horses. One horse was shod, the other was 
not. One rider went ahead, the other 
brought up the rear, and between them 
were several burros. Going down, the bur- 
ros carried heavy loads; coming back, they 
carried nothing.” 

“ How do you know all that?” she asked. 

“T don’t know it, but it seems the most 
logical deduction from these tracks. It is 
easy to tell the horse tracks from those of 
the burros, and to tell that there were at 
least two horses, because it is plain that a 
shod horse and an unshod horse passed 
along here. That one horse—the one with 
shoes—went first is evident from the fact 
that you always see the imprints of burro 
hoofs, or the hoof of an unshod horse, or 
both, superimposed on his. That the other 
horse brought up the rear is equally plain 
from the fact that no other tracks lie on 
top of his. Now, if you will look close, and 
compare several of these horse tracks, you 
will notice that there is little or no differ- 
ence in the appearance of those leading into 
the valley and those leading out; but you 
can see that the burro tracks leading down 
are more deeply imprinted than those lead- 
ing up. To me that means that those bur- 
ros carried heavy loads down and came 
back light. How does it sound?” 

“It’s wonderful!” she exclaimed. “It 
is all that I can do to see that anything 
has been along here.” 

“It’s not wonderful,” he replied. “ An 
experienced tracker would tell you how 
many horses there were, how many burros, 
how many hours had ‘elapsed since they 
came down out of the hills, how many since 


they returned, and the names of the grand 
mothers of both riders.” 

Shannon laughed. ¥ 

“I’m glad you’re not an experienced” 
tracker, then,” she said, “ for now I com 
believe what you have told me. And Is 
think it very wonderful, and very delight= 
ful, too, to be able to read stories ys 
stories—in the trampled dust where men 
and animals have passed.” 

“There is nothing very remarkab 
about it. Just look at the Apache’s hoofs! 
prints, for instance. See how the hind dif-— 
fer from the fore.” 4 

Custer pointed to them as he spoke, call- 
ing attention to the fact that the Apache’s” 
hind shoes were squared off at the toe. 

“ And now compare them with Baldy’s,” 
he said. ‘“ See how different the two hoof- ~ 
prints are. Once you know them, you 
could never confuse one with the other, © 
But the part of the story that would in- 
terest me most I can’t read—who they are, 
what they were packing out of the hills on” 
those burros, where they came from, and 
where they went. Let’s follow down. and : 
see where they went in the valley. The 
trail must pass right by the Evanses’ hay. q 
barn. ” * 

The Evanses’ hay barn! A great light ~ 
illuminated Shannon’s memory. Allen had — 
said, that last night at the bungalow, that — 
the contraband whisky was hauled away ~ 
on a truck, that it was concealed beneath ~ 
hay, and that a young man named Evans” 
handled it. 


What was she to do? She dared not re- 4 
veal this knowledge to Custer, because she ~ 
could not explain how she came into pos- — 


session of it. Nor, for the same reason, © 
could she warn Guy Evans, had she thought ~ 
that necessary—which she was sure it was 
not, since Custer would not expose him. ~ 
She concluded that all she could do was to ~ 
let events take their own course. be 

She followed Custer as he traced the par- 
tially obliterated tracks through a field of — 
barley stubble. A hundred yards west of © 
the hay barn the trail entered a macadam ~ 
road at right angles, and there it disap- 
peared. There was no telling whether the ~ 
little caravan had turned east or west, for — 
it left no spoor upon the hard surface of 
the paved road. 

“ Well, Watson!” said Custer, turning to ~ 
her with a grin. “‘ What do you make of ~ 
this?” 

“ Nothing.” 
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“Nothing? Watson, I am _ surprised. 
- Neither do I.” He turned his horse back 
toward the cut fence. “ There’s no use 
| looking any farther in this direction. I don’t 
know that it’s even worth while following 
the trail back into the hills, for the chances 
| are that they have it well covered. What 
T'll do is to lay for them next Friday night. 
Maybe they’re not up to any mischief, but 
_ it looks suspicious; and if they are, I’d 

rather catch them here with the goods than 
follow them up into the hills, where about 
all I’d accomplish would probably be to 
_ warn them that they were being watched. 
I’m sorry now I had those gates locked, for 
it will have put them on their guard. We'll 
just fix up this fence, and then we'll ride 
about and take all the locks off.” 

On the way home, an hour later, he asked 
Shannon not to say anything about their 
discovery or his plan to watch for the mys- 
terious pack train the following Friday. 

“Tt would only excite the folks needless- 
ly,” he explained. “The chances are that 
there’ll be some simple explanation when 
I meet up with these people. As I told 
Jake, they may be greasers who work all 
the week and come up here at night for 
firewood. Still more likely, it’s people who 
- don’t know they can get permission to 
gather deadwood for the asking, and think 
they are stealing it. Putting themselves to 
a lot of trouble for nothing, I’ll say!” 

“You'll not wait for them alone?” she 
asked, for she knew what he did not—that 
they were probably unscrupulous rascals 
who would not hesitate to commit any crime 
if they thought themselves in danger of 
discovery. : 

“Why not?” he asked. “I only want 
to ask them what they are doing on Gana- 
do, and why they cut our fence.” 

“ Please don’t!” she begged. “ You 
don’t know who they are or what they have 
been doing. They might be very desper- 
ate men, for all we know.” 

“ All right,” he agreed. “I'll take Jake 
with me.” 

“Why don’t you get Guy to go along, 
too?” she suggested, for she knew that he 
would be safer if Guy knew of his inten- 
tion, since then there would be little likeli- 
hood of his meeting the men. 

“No,” he replied. ‘ Guy would have to 
have a big camp fire, an easy chair, and a 
package of cigarettes if he was going to sit 
up that late out in the hills. Jake’s the 
best for that sort of work.” 
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“ Guy isn’t a bit like you, is he?” she 
asked. “ He’s lived right here and led the 
same sort of life, and yet he doesn’t seem 
to be a part of it, as you are.” 

“ Guy’s a dreamer, and he likes to be 
comfortable all the time,” laughed Custer. 
“ They’re all that way a little. Mr. Evans 
was, so father says. He died while we were 
all kids. Mrs. Evans likes to take it easy, 
too, and even Grace wasn’t much on rough- 
ing it, though she could stand more than 
the others. None of them seemed to take 
to it the way you do. I never saw any one 
else but a Pennington such a glutton for a 
saddle and the outdoors as you are. I 
don’t like ’em any the less for it,” he has- 
tened to add. “It’s just the way people 
are, I guess. The taste for such things is 
inherited. The Evanses, up to this genera- 
tion, all came from the city; the Penning- 
tons all from the country. Father thinks 
that horsemen, if not the descendants of a 
distinct race, at least spring from some com- 
mon ancestors who inhabited great plains 
and were the original stock raisers of the 
human race. He thinks they mingled with 
the hill and mountain people, who also be- 
came horsemen through them; but that the 
forest tribes and the maritime races were 
separate and distinct. It was the last who 
built the cities, which the horsemen came 
in from the plains and conquered.” 

“ But perhaps Guy would like the adven- 
ture of it,” she insisted. “It might give 
a material for a story. I’m going to ask 

im.” 

“ Please don’t. The less said about it 
the better, for if it’s talked about it may 
get to the men I want to catch. Word 
travels fast in the country. Just as we 
don’t know who these men are or what they 
are doing, neither do we know but what 
some of them may be on friendly terms 
with our employees, or the Evanses, or 
yours.” 

The girl made no reply. 

“You won’t mention it to him, please?” 
Custer insisted. 

“ Not if you don’t wish it,” she said. 

They were silent for a time, each ab- 
sorbed in his or her own thoughts. The 
girl was seeking to formulate some plan 
that would prevent a meeting between Cus- 
ter and Allen’s confederates, who she was 
sure were the owners of the mysterious pack 
train; while the man indulged in futile con- 
jectures as to their identity and the pur- 
pose of their nocturnal expeditions. 
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“ That trail above Jackknife Cafion is the 
key to the whole business,” he declared 
presently. “I'll just lay low until after 
next Friday night, so as not to arouse their 
suspicions, and then, no matter what I find 
out, I’ll ride that trail to its finish, if it 
takes me clear to the ocean!” 

They had reached the fork in the road, 
one branch of which led down to Shannon’s 
bungalow, the other to the Ganado saddle- 
horse stables. 

“T thought you were coming up to 
lunch,” said Custer, as Shannon reined her 
horse into the west road. 

“ Not to-day,” she said. 
dinner, if I may, though.” 

“We all miss you when you're not 
there,” he said. 

“ How nice! Now I'll surely come.” 

“ And this afternoon—will you ride with 
me again?” 

“I’m going to be very busy this after- 
noon,” she replied. 

His face dropped, and then, almost im- 
mediately, he laughed. 

“T hadn’t realized how much of your 
time I have been demanding. Why, you 
ride with me every day, and now when you 
want an afternoon off I start moping. I’m 
afraid you’ve spoiled me; but you mustn’t 
let me be a nuisance.” 

“T ride with you because I like to,” she 
replied. “I should miss our rides terribly 
if anything should occur to prevent them.” 

“Let’s hope nothing will prevent them. 
I’m afraid I’d be lost without you now, 
Shannon. You can never know what it 
has meant to me to have you here. I was 
sort of going to pot after Grace left—blue 
and discouraged and discontented; and I 
was drinking too much. I don’t mind tell- 
ing you,. because I know you’ll understand 
—you seem to understand everything. 
Having you to ride with and talk to pulled 
me together. I owe you a lot, so don’t let 
me impose on your friendship and your 
patience. Any time you want an afternoon 
off,” he concluded, laughing, “ don’t be 
afraid to ask for it—I’ll see that you get it 
with full pay!” 

“T don’t want any afternoons off, be- 
cause I enjoy the rides as much as you, and 
they have meant even more to me. I in- 
tend to see that nothing prevents them, if 
I can.” 

She was touched and pleased with Cus- 
ter’s sudden burst of confidence, and thank- 
ful for whatever had betrayed him into one 
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“T’ll come to 
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of those rare revelations of his heart. She 
wanted to be necessary to him, in the sweet 
and unemotional way of friendship, so that 
they might be together without embarrass- 
ment or constraint. 

They had been standing at the fork, 
talking, and now, as she started Baldy 
again in the direction of her own place, 
= reined the Apache to accompany 

er. 

“You needn’t come down with me,” she 
said. “It’s nearly lunch time now, and it 
would only make you late.” 

“ But I want to.” 

“No!” She shook her head. “ You go 
right home.” 

“ Please!” 

“ This is my afternoon off,” she remind- 
ed him, “and I'd really rather you 
wouldn’t.” 

“ All right! I'll drive down in the car 
early, and we’ll have a swim before dinner.” 

“* Not too early—lI’ll telephone you when 
I’m ready. Good-by!” 

He waved his hat as she cantered off, 
and then sat the Apache for a moment, 
watching her. How well she rode! What 
grace and ease in every motion of that sup- 
ple body! He shook his head. 

“Some girl, Shannon!” he mused aloud 
as he wheeled the Apache and rode toward 
the stables. 

XIX 


SHANNON BurKE did not ride to her 


home after she left Custer. She turned to- 
ward the west at the road above the Evans 
place, continued on to the mouth of Horse 
Camp Cafion, and entered the hills. For 
two miles she followed the cafon trail to 
El Camino Largo, and there, turning to the 
left, she followed this other trail east to 
Sycamore Cafion. Whatever her mission, 
it was evident that she did not wish it 
known to others. Had she not wished to 
conceal it, she might have ridden directly 
up Sycamore Cajfion from Ganado with a 
saving of several miles. 

Crossing Sycamore, she climbed the low 
hills skirting its eastern side. There was 
no trail here, and the brush was thick and 
oftentimes so dense that she was forced to 
make numerous detours to find a way up- 
ward; but at last she rode out upon the 
western rim of the basin meadow above 
Jackknife. Thence she picked her way 
down to more level ground, and, putting 
spurs to Baldy, galloped east, her eyes con- 
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stantly scanning the ground just ahead of 
her 


Presently she found what she sought—a 
trail running north and south across the 
basin. She turned Baldy into it, and head- 
ed him south toward the mountains. She 
was nervous and inwardly terrified, and a 
dozen times she would have turned back 
had she not been urged on by a power in- 
finitely more potent than self-interest. 

Personally, she had all to lose by this 
venture and naught to gain. The element 
of physical danger she knew to be far from 
inconsiderable, while it appalled her to con- 
template the after effects, in the not incon- 
ceivable contingency of the discovery of 
her act by the Penningtons. Yet she urged 
Baldy steadily onward, though she felt her 
flesh creep as the trail entered a narrow 
barranco at the southern extremity of the 
meadow and wound upward through dense 
chaparral, which shut off her range of vision 
in all directions for more than a few feet. 

At the upper end of the barranco the 
trail turned back and ascended a steep hill- 
side, running diagonally upward through 
heavy brush—without which, she realized, 
the trail would have appeared an almost 
impossible one, since it clung to a nearly 
perpendicular cliff. The brush lent a sug- 
gestion of safety that was more apparent 
than real, and at the same time it hid the 
sheer descent below. 

Baldy, digging his toes into the loose 
earth, scrambled upward, stepping over 
gnarled roots and an occasional bowlder, 
and finding, almost miraculously, the least 
precarious footing. There were times when 
the girl shut her eyes tightly and sat with 
tensed muscles, her knees pressing her 
horse’s sides until her muscles ached. At 
last the doughty- Morgan topped the sum- 
mit of the hogback, and Shannon drew a 
deep breath of relief—which was alloyed, 
however, by the realization that in return- 
ing she must ride down this frightful trail, 
which now, as if by magic, disappeared. 

The hogback was water-washed and 
gravel-strewn, and as hard-baked beneath 
the summer’s sun as a macadam road. To 
Shannon’s unaccustomed eyes it gave no 
clew as to the direction of the trail. She 
rode up and down in both directions until 
finally she discovered what appeared to be 
a trail leading downward into another bar- 
ranco upon the opposite side of the ridge. 
The descent seemed less terrifying than 
that which she had just negotiated, and 
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as it was the only indication of a trail 
that she could find, she determined to in- 
vestigate it. 

Baldy, descending carefully, suddenly 
paused and with uppricked ears emitted a 
shrill neigh. So sudden and so startling 
was the sound that Shannon’s heart all but 
stood still, gripped by the cold fingers of 
terror. And then from below came an an- 
swering neigh. 

She had found what she sought, but the 
fear that rode her all but sent her panic- 
stricken in retreat. It was only the fact 
that she could not turn Baldy upon that 
narrow trail that gave her sufficient pause 
to gain mastery over the chaos of her nerves 
and drive them again into the fold of rea- 
son. It required a supreme effort of will 
to urge her horse onward again, down into 
that mysterious ravine, where she knew 
there might lurk for her a thing more ter- 
rible than death. That she did it bespoke 
the greatness of the love that inspired her 
courage. 

The ravine below her was both shallower 
and wider than that upon the opposite side 
of the ridge, so that it presented the ap- 
pearance of a tiny basin. From her van- 
tage point she looked out across the tops 
of spreading oaks to the brush-covered hill- 
side that bounded the basin on the south; 
but what lay below, what the greenery of 
the trees concealed from her sight, she could 
only surmise. 

She knew that the Penningtons kept no 
horses here, so she guessed that the animal 
that had answered Baldy’s neigh belonged 
to the men she sought. Slowly she rode 
downward. What would her reception be? 
If her conclusions as to the identity of the 
men camped below were correct, she could 
imagine them shooting first and _investi- 
gating later. The idea was not a pleasant 
one, but nothing could deter her now. 

After what seemed a long time she rode 
out among splendid old oaks, in view of a 
soiled tent and a picket line where three 
horses and a half dozen burros were teth- 
ered. Nowhere was there sign of the actual 
presence of men, yet she had an uncanny 
feeling that they were there, and that from 
some place of concealment they were 
watching her. 

She sat quietly upon her horse for a mo- 
ment, waiting. Then, no one appearing, 
she called aloud. 

“Hello, there! I want to speak with 
you.” 
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Her voice sounded strange and uncanny 
in her ears. 

For what seemed a long time there was 
no other sound than the gently moving 
leaves above her, the birds, and the heavy 
breathing of Baldy. Then, from the brush 
behind her, came another voice. It came 
from the direction of the trail down which 
she had ridden. She realized that she must 
have passed within a few feet of the man 
who now spoke. 

“ What do you want?” 

“T have come to warn you. You are 
being watched.” 

“You mean you are not alone? There 
are others with you? Then tell them to go 
away, for we have our rifles. We have 
done nothing. We're tending our bees— 
they’re just below the ridge above our 
camp.” 

“There is no one with me. I do not 
mean that others are watching you now, 
but that others know that you come down 
out of the hills with something each Friday 
night, and they want to find out what it is 
you bring.” 


There was a rustling in the brush behind 
her, and she turned to see a man emerge, 
carrying a rifle ready in his hands. He 
was a Mexican, swarthy and ill-favored, his 
face pitted by smallpox. 

Almost immediately two other men 
stepped from the brush at other points 
about the camp. The three walked to 
where Shannon sat upon her mount. All 
were armed, and all were Mexicans. 

“What do you know about what we 
bring out of the hills? Should we not bring 
our honey out?” asked the pock-marked 
one. 

“I know what you bring out,” she said. 
“IT am not going to expose you. I am here 


Immediately their attitude changed. 

“You have seen Allen? You bring a 
message from him?” 

“T have not seen him. I bring no mes- 
sage from him; but for reasons of my own 
I have come to warn you not to bring down 
another load next Friday night.” 


(To be continued in the September number of MunsEy’s MaGazIne) 





IF I WERE DEAD 


Ir I were dead, my friends would come to-day 

Remembering flowers on my breast to lay; 

Yes, they would come, but you would stay away— 
Though you would grieve, I think, you would not come! 


And those about my bier would weep and tell 
How grieved they were, how they had loved me well, 
And how it pained them now to say farewell— 

But you, yes, to the end you would be dumb! 


You would not come, I think, lest others see 

Your grief to see me lie there quietly; 

You would not whisper, lest they hear, to me, 
Nor bend to touch my lips there in the gloom, 


Life has divided us—you silent go, 

And if you love me, may not tell me so; 

But I, if I were dead, perhaps might know, 
And, knowing, lie there happy in that room. 


But if the dead come back—some say they do— 

And if you loved me, if I surely knew, 

Death could not hold me, as life does, from you; 
I would come back to you, back from the tomb! 


Roselle Mercier Montgomery 











Plain Clothes 


THE STORY OF PATROLMAN McCAFFREY AND THE FIVE 


MYSTERIES OF PENDLETON SQUARE 





O family with less than two millions 
and four grandfathers to the manner 
born can live around Pendleton 

Square. The homes are of brownstone and 
plate glass, with steps of white marble, 
scrubbed daily; with doors and gratings of 
bronze, mellowed by time; with tiny grass 
plots that are green even if the turf must 
be replaced weekly; with hinges and door 
knobs that glisten in the sun like a silver- 
smith’s window. 

Quiet breathes deeply in Pendleton 
Square, broken only by the purr of expen- 
sive motor cars and the suppressed laugh- 
ter of the little children of the rich. Yet 
there was a summer when the peace of the 
neighborhood was shattered to atoms by a 
succession of mysteries that left the con- 
servative residents angrily gasping for help. 

Even Detective Captain O’Ryan, hard- 
boiled as he is by long years of pursuing 
crime, keeps the records of those five sen- 
sations together. And Patrolman McCaf- 
frey, whose story this is, carries them se- 
cretly in his memory under the following 
titles: 

“ The Mystery of the Silver-Plated Door 
Knobs.” 

“The Mystery of the Window Glass 
Burglar.” 

“The Mystery of the Midnight Ghost.” 

“ The Mystery of the Bomb That Didn’t 
Burst.” 

“The Mystery of the Butler with Black 
Hands.” 

Patrolman McCaffrey was the guardian 
by day of Pendleton Square. He was a 


fine, upstanding lad of twenty-five, with a 
record of four clean years on the force be- 
hind him, the pleasant if unexciting duties 
of a law-abiding beat about him, and the 
possibility of a sergeant’s stripes far ahead 
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of him. Children and their nursemaids 
adored his ruddy, smiling face, his Irish 
blue eyes, his shining brass buttons, and 
his whirling club. Rich presents came to 
him at Christmas from the social elect, for 
he was a guardian worthy of the name. 
The chauffeurs and maids of the homes 
around the square enticed him, whenever 
it was possible, to their parties below stairs, 
as a particularly honored guest. 

In fact, Patrolman McCaffrey had what 
was known on the force as a snap, and be- 
cause it was a snap, and ambition lurked 
beneath his uniform, he was secretly un- 
happy. 

“ Shure,” said he to himself at bedtime, 
snapping to his feet after fifty times of 
heels over head; “ shure, if ’twas a man’s 
job I had, I’d get me exercise chasin’ thaves 
an’ murtherers an’ kidnapers an’ what 
not!” 

But no one save Katie McKane knew the 
innermost thoughts of his mind. 

“ Ah, Katie,” said he, “ brass buttons is 
foine, but ’tis plain clothes I’d wish to be 
wearin’. If only the chance would come 
near me, I know I could make a detective 
—but what chance have I in Pendleton 
Square, where nawthin’ happens?” 

“Hush, Dennis lad!” Katie told him. 
“Don’t be complainin’. Shure, wan 0’ 
these days yell make the chance; an’ 
thin—” 

“Shure, Katie, an’ thin yell be Mrs. 
Detective McCaffrey!” 

He concealed his yearnings well when 
each morning he snappily saluted Morti- 
mer Brattlebury, the lawyer, and smiled 4 
cheery good day to Tessie Dorgan and 
Master Reginald Larrimore, her charge; 
and no one so much as suspected his secret 
ambitions. 
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But then, as a thunderhead suddenly 
bursts in a crackle of lightning and drench- 
ing of rain, came the mystery of the silver- 
plated door knobs. - 


WHEN McCaffrey pulled his first box 
that Monday morning in May, there was 
no more excitement than usual in Pendleton 
Square. Milkmen and bakers were hurry- 
ing to finish their rounds; the newsman 
was scurrying away; and an occasional still 
sleepy footman or second maid languidly 
raised shades and windows to the cool 
spring morning air. 

Not until the elderly Edward James 
Bloomington was bowed through his front 
door by his elderly butler, Jenkins, did the 
disturbance begin. McCaffrey, on the other 
side of the square, saw Mr. Bloomington 
stop halfway down his steps, and heard, in 
the quiet, the exasperation of his queru- 
lous voice. ‘Then the banker’s chauffeur 
left the open door of the limousine and 
came hurrying across the lawn of the square 
to summon the policeman. 

“ McCaffrey,” snarled old Mr. Bloom- 
ington, ‘ some damned scamp has taken my 
door knob!” 

“Your door knob, sir?” McCaffrey re- 
peated. “ Shure, an’ what for would he be 
afther takin’ a door knob?” 

“That’s what I want you to find out,” 
the old man snapped. “ Talk to Jenkins.” 

He snorted, got into his motor car, and 
was gone as McCaffrey mounted the steps. 

Sure enough, the door knob was gone— 
unscrewed and taken away. With Jenkins, 
McCaffrey went inside, but obviously no 
thief had passed the door. Only the out- 
side door knob was missing. McCaffrey 
looked in the areaway, on the lawn, even 
in the flower boxes to make sure. 

It was while he was making this pains- 
taking search that a white-coated Japanese 
footman, from Amesbury Browne’s resi- 
dence, across the square, came running to 
summon McCaffrey post haste. 

“You come quick!” the Jap urged. 
“ Burglars!” 

Jenkins deserted his own door to answer 
this call with McCaffrey, and three abreast 
they hastened back across the paths. 

The knob of Mr. Browne’s front door 
a! also gone. McCaffrey scratched his 
ead. 

And then in rapid succession he was 
called to the Brattleburys’, to Mrs. Ather- 
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ton Siddall’s, to the Tuckertons’, and to a 
half dozen others. All their front door 
knobs had been taken away. Only that of 
the H. Franklin Derry mansion remained 
in its place; and that was of bronze, where- 
as all the others were silver. 

The calm of Pendleton Square was 
broken that day as never before. Sergeants, 
lieutenants, the captain himself, detectives, 
and newspaper reporters came to investi- 
gate, stayed to puzzle their heads, and went 
away still mystified. 

Why should the silver-plated door knobs 
be taken away—the door knobs and noth- 
ing else? Who could have done it? 

The night patrolman on the beat, Mc- 
Shane, was routed out and led from house 
to house, while accusing householders, po- 
licemen, and reporters deviled him with 
questions. He had seen no one, had heard 
no one all night—and he swore by his pa- 
tron saint that he had not been asleep. 

For three days the mystery of the silver- 
plated door knobs was the sensation of Pen- 
dleton Square, and the joke of the news- 
paper front pages—and then McCaffrey 
found them all. The glint of reflected sun- 
light revealed them to him, lying at the bot- 
tom of the splashing fountain in the middle 
of the open square. They were tarnished 
a little, but otherwise as good as new. The 
residents of the square gave him their 
thanks and a good many dollar bills, while 
the newspapers played him big, and even 
gave space to his theory of the theft. 

“No doubt,” said Patrolman McCaffrey, 
“the door knobs were taken by b’ys or min 
who thought they were solid silver—not 
plated. Inexperienced burgulars they must 
have been! Whin they found they had 
only their trouble for their pains, they 
dropped thim in the aisiest hidin’ place.” 

It was as good an explanation as any— 
but the thieves were not discovered. 

So Pendleton Square resumed its quiet, 
and McCaffrey faded from the public eye; 
but not for long. The balmy days of June 
came round, and with them came the mys- 
tery of the window glass burglar. 


Iil 


Not the fronts, but the backs of the 
square-facing mansions met this new and 
dastardly attack. Mrs. Atherton Siddall 
was first to call for McCaffrey’s inspection 
and aid. 

“ Officer,” she greeted him, in a trem- 
bling voice, when he reported to her in her 
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blue and white morning room, “ burglars 
attempted to enter my house during the 
night. My chef was awakened by suspi- 
cious noises—he can’t tell at what time, the 
fool—and this morning one pane of the 
pantry window was found broken and gone. 
The thieves appear to have been frightened 
away—though not by Antoine, the coward, 
who admits he pulled the bedclothes over 
his head and hid without giving an alarm; 
but the window was not opened, and the 
house was not entered.” 

She led the way below stairs to the pan- 
try, where a little knot of servants stood 
listening to the voluble if timid chef. Sure 
enough, a pane of the window glass was 
missing. 

“Where are the pieces of glass?” Mc- 
Caffrey inquired. 

“No pieces of glass were left, officer,” 
the butler explained. 

“ No glass!” exclaimed McCaffrey. Go- 
ing outside, he carefully examined the win- 
dow. “ An’ did ye not hear the crash or 


the tinkle of breakin’ glass?” he demanded 
of Antoine. 

“ Non, non, m’sieur!” cried the chef. 
“T hear but only the scuffle, you say, of 
Jus’ once, and 


the feet on the pavement. 
then I believe eet ees—” 

“Never mind what you believe, An- 
toine,” Mrs. Siddall frigidly interrupted. 

McCaffrey was stumped. 

“No glass!” he repeated. “ The putty 
cut out by a knife as clane as a whisthle— 
the pane removed an’ taken away!” He 
reflected, then delivered himself to Mrs. 
Siddall: “ Shure, ma’am, ’tis no ordinary 
thafe ye have here; or why would the glass 
be gone? A burgular cuts out a piece like 
the half of a pie—just enough to let his 
hand in to the lock; but this feller cuts out 
the winder an’ takes it away. I'll report to 
headquarters at once, ma’am. "Tis a puzzle 
for the best man on the foorce!” 

But before he could reach his call box he 
was summoned to H. Franklin Derry’s, 
Francis P. Larrimore’s, the Tuckertons’, 
the Brownes’, and the Bloomingtons’. From 
kitchen or pantry of each house a single 
pane of glass had been removed—the putty 
having been cut out and the window plate 
taken away. 

Strangely enough, no house appeared to 
have been entered. The silverware was all 
intact; the wine cellars were as tightly 
locked as usual; even the stores of caviar 
and other delicacies remained untouched. 
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Though a single pane of glass was gone 
from each, no window had been unlocked. 

For a week Pendleton Square, and with 
it the whole city, rocked to the sensation of 
the window-glass burglaries as to the month- 
gone excitement of the missing door knobs. 
The newspapers alternately joked about the 
oddity of the crime and raved at the in- 
efficiency of the police in letting such things 
happen. 

Both the uniformed and the plain-clothes 
force, impelled by the jeers of the public 
as well as by the substantial rewards of- 
fered by the Pendleton Squarites, exerted 
every effort to reveal the joker or the thief, 
whichever he might be; but to no avail. 
A burglary without a loss, a crime without 
a motive, is a difficult thing to fathom. 

It was McCaffrey who finally solved the 
mystery, after the detective force confessed 
its failure and turned its attention to a 
genuine murder. 

At a party given by Minnie Moran in 
the kitchen of the Larrimore home, where 
she was cook, the policeman jovially re- 
quested: 

“ T'll have a nip, if ye don’t mind, Min- 
nie, of that good cookin’ sherry ye’ve been 
afther kapin’ for me an’ the family.” 

“T’d be glad to oblige ye, Dennis,” she 
told him, “but some wan”—her eyes 
flashed as she looked accusingly at the 
other servants—‘‘ some wan hereabouts has 
been samplin’ the bottle until it’s drunk up 
to the last little drop. “Twas only to-day, 
whin I was makin’ a sauce for luncheon, I 
discovered ’twas gone. I’ve said nothin’ 
about it as yet—the mister bein’ that gen- 
erous he wouldn’t mind a few little drinks 
o’ the stuff for us of the kitchen and pan- 
try; but this I’ll have to report, for the 
bottle I had was the last from the cellar. 
There’s thim—” 

“ Be careful what you s’y, Miss Moran!” 
interrupted Parkins, the butler. “Be 
mighty careful ’ow you accuse me. Never 
a drop ’as parsed my lips!” 

“ Nor mine!” 

“ Nor mine!” 

“ Nor mine!” cried the others. 

“ A foine lot o’ liars ye be!” exclaimed 
Minnie. “The bottle’s empty, ain’t it? 
Look fer yourselves—up there on the shelf 
by the winder!” 

McCaffrey reached it first, took it down, 
and sniffed lovingly. 

“ By the winder!” he muttered. 

Without a word to the squabbling party, 
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he stepped out through the back hall and 
on to the areaway back of the kitchen. His 
reappearance at the window was so unex- 
pected that a second maid screamed. 

“Turn out the lights!” he commanded. 

As the others sat quiet in the darkness, 
he reénacted for them the escapade of the 
window-glass burglar. With his pocket knife 
he cut out the putty that held the new 
pane in its frame. With a piece of chew- 
ing gum stuck to the outside, he removed 
the glass without a sound. Then his arm 
stretched inside and a pocket light flashed 
around the group and over the kitchen till 
finally it rested on the bottle, now empty. 

There was darkness again; then Mc- 
Caffrey called: 

“Turn on the lights!” 

When they did so, the bottle was gone! 

McCaffrey brought it triumphantly back 
with him. 

“°Twas as aisy to put it back on the 
shelf as to take it, when the burgular had 
drunk the stuff or poured it into his own 
bottle. An’ there is the mystery solved!” 

To prove it, he immediately visited the 
other houses around the square. Sure 
enough, wherever there had been a bottle 
near the window, it was empty now. 


“Who did it?” McCaffrey repeated in 
the newspapers next day. “ Probably some 
poor divvil with a thirst but never the nerve 


to enter a cellar. An’ why did he take the 
glass with him? To make the crime harder 
to solve, I belave. Shure, the lad that done 
it was smart!” 

“Not so smart as you, Dennis,” said ad- 
miring Katie McKane. 

Even with the patrolman’s explanation, 
Pendleton Square refused to be wholly rec- 
onciled, and private watchmen were put on 
to precede and to follow McShane on his 
rounds at night—to prowl in back yards 
and back alleys. For a month they had 
nothing to do;. then suddenly, just after 
the Glorious Fourth, came a shattering out- 
break that upset the calm of the square 
and gave its people a puzzle that not one 
could solve. It was the mystery of the 
midnight ghost. 


Onty a few families remained in the 
Square for the summer. The mountains, 
the seashore, the lakes, and Europe had 
claimed the rest, and the quiet of a desert- 
ed village enveloped McCaffrey as he trod 
the hot pavements by day and stopped in 
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the shade of the trees to wipe the sweat 
from his face. McShane had it better at 
night, for he had companions in his soli- 
tude, and the three of them, two watchmen 
and one policeman, had many a quiet game 
until— 

It was midnight of the 9th of July. In 
the distance the chimes of St. Andrew’s 
were pealing the hour when Pendleton 
Square echoed to a scream—a shrill, pierc- 
ing scream—and a shot! Then silence— 
blank, utter silence. 

Behind Amesbury Browne’s empty house 
one patrolman and two watchmen dropped 
their pipes, scrambled to their feet, and, 
coatless and collarless, dashed through the 
areaway to the street. 

“ Halt!” shouted McShane, but there 
was no one to halt, and his cry merely 
echoed back mockingly. 

“°Twas in the middle of the square, by 
the fountain, I’d take my oath!” cried one 
watchman. 

Three in a row, with clubs and revolvers 
drawn, they advanced; but no living being 
was there. Acridly in the still air they 
smelled burned powder; but who had fired 
the shot? 

“Twas a woman that screamed,” Mc- 
Shane whispered. 

“ Murthered, belike,” said a watchman. 

“Thin where’s the body?” questioned 
the other, shuddering. 

Warily they circled the square, search- 
ing around each tree inside the high fence. 
Cautiously they searched the back area- 
ways, the dark spots where a killer might 
hide; but if any one was there he played a 
successful hide and seek. 

“ Perhaps the body is in the fountain,” 
McShane suggested. 

They returned to search its shallow 
depths with flash lights; but there was no 
body. 

“ B’ys,” said a watchman, “ perhaps we 
was only dr’amin’. Shure, there’s nobody 
here. Shall we report it or not?” 

McShane was just going to say no, when 
into the square dashed a patrol wagon load- 
ed with reserves. 

“Where’s the body, McShane—and the 
murderer?” demanded the sergeant. 

“ Shure, there’s divvil a body and divvil 
a murderer here,” gasped McShane. “ Who 
told ye there was?” 

“ A man phoned the station. He said he 
had heard a scream and a shot in the 
square. Where was you?” 
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“ Right here on the beat, sergeant,” lied 
McShane. “ Shure I did hear a noise, but 
*twas more like the laugh of a woman and 
the backfire of an automobile. These b’ys 
will tell ye there’s been no wan in the 
square this night.” 

Grumbling, the sergeant and the reserves 
returned to the station, while McShane 
wiped his frantic, puzzled face. 

The next night he sat in no areaway; 
and on that next night nothing happened, 
nor on the one that followed. The three 
guardians relaxed to the heat and more 
than half believed that McShane’s story to 
the sergeant was true. 

But on the third night, as the chimes of 
St. Andrew’s rang midnight, there came 
from the areaway behind the Bloomington 
mansion the same piercing scream and the 
same shot. At the moment the three guard- 
ians were resting on the Bloomington front 

. With faces that blanched even in 
the dark they dashed around to the back 
of the house, crying: 

“ Now we’ve got ye!” 

But except for the smell of burned pow- 
der, there was nothing there. No one was 
dead, no one was running; there were no 
more screams, no more shots. 

Wearily, fruitlessly, all the night they 
searched. In the morning McShane made 
a report which, to save their own faces, the 
police did not publish. 

That night three reserve policemen ac- 
companied McShane to Pendleton Square, 
and stationed themselves one on the north, 
one on the south, one on the east, and one 
on the west. More people than usual 
passed through the square that evening, 
but at midnight the space round the foun- 
tain was empty. Distantly came the slow 
ding, dong of St. Andrew’s. 

“ Q-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-e-e-e-e-e-e-e!” came a 
sudden and ear-splitting wail. 

“ Bang! ” 

Four officers hurdled the fence from four 
sides of the square and dashed over flower- 
beds, bushes, and lawns. 

“Twas on your side of the fountain!” 
cried McShane. 

“Twas not—’twas on yours!” 

“Twas on yours!” they shouted, one 
after the other. 

But, meeting at the fountain’s brim, they 
found themselves alone, while the two pri- 
vate watchmen came up as a rear guard. 

“T saw the flash of his gun!” cried Mc- 
Shane. 
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“TI heard the woman scream!” 

“ But where is she?” 

“ And where is the man who shot?” 

They were all talking at once. There 
was no one there to arrest. 

“ D’ye s’pose ’tis the little people?” sug- 
gested the youngest and greenest of the 
reserves. 

“* G’wan!” said McShane, his voice trem- 
bling in spite of himself. 

“D’ye think that maybe ’tis a—a 
ghost?” whispered another. 

“Was ever a murder done here?” asked 
a watchman. 

A little group of late home-goers had 
gathered around the policemen, and quick- 
ly the words passed from mouth to mouth: 

“A murder!” 

“ A ghost!” 

A slender reporter among them rushed 
back to his office with a beat that was the 
sensation of the next day. 

On the next night, however, the midnight 
ghost failed to appear—or, rather, to per- 
form—to the disgust of a crowd that wait- 
ed hopefully till the clock had struck 
twelve, and even a quarter past; but on the 
following night the eerie cry and the ter- 
rific report were heard once more — this 
time from behind Mrs. Atherton Siddall’s 
house. 

McShane led the way through the area- 
way from the street, and there, atop the 
fence, sat a man. 

“Hands up!” cried McShane, and let 
fly from his gun. 

“Don’t shoot — ’tis McCaffrey. Come 
on!” cried the man. 

Over fences and through alleys they 
went, following McCaffrey. At last he 
stopped, winded, and panted: 

“I saw him, but he got away. Shure, he 
ran like the old one himself!” 

“ How come you here at night, without 
uniform, Dennis?” asked McShane. 

“ Shure, the honor of the old square is at 
stake,” said Patrolman McCaffrey. “ As 
I couldn’t slape for thinkin’ of the ridicule 
to be heaped upon us, I came out to play 
at bein’ a plain-clothes man; an’ whether 
the guilty man escapes or not, I have solved 
the mystery!” 

“Tis not a ghost, thin?” asked the 
youngest reserve. 

“A ghost, is it?” laughed McCaffrey. 
“A ghost, indade! Come wid me whin ye 
foind yer breaths again, and I’ll show ye 
the remains of the ghost.” 
















Still unbelieving, they followed him to 
Mrs. Siddall’s back yard. Scoffing, they 
watched him creep on hands and knees into 
the grass, peering ahead with his flash light, 
picking up bits of something with little 
grunts of satisfaction. 

“ Ghost, indade!” he gibed. “ Here it 
is!” He held out to them half a dozen 
burned, torn, ragged bits of red and gray 

per. “Here,” he repeated, “is yer 
ghost!” 

“ An’ what is it, Officer McCaffrey?” 
timidly asked the youngest reserve. 

“ Do ye not know?” queried McCaffrey. 
“Thin ’tis meself will tell ye. On the 
Fourth of July little Michael Geoghegan, 
with whose mother I board, had amongst 
other items o’ diviltry some crackers that 
whistled a shrill, shrieking 0-0-0-0-e-e-e-e, 
an’ then exploded with a bang that was 
heard for a block. Tis the same that some 
joker has had here to bother McShane an’ 
disturb his nice evenin’s in Pendleton 
Square. If ye hadn’t come shootin’ around, 
I would likely have caught him to-night; 
but now that ye know ’tis no ghost, ye can 
catch him yerself. I'll not try it again.” 

But the stories the newspapers featured 
next morning, with McCaffrey’s name in 
the top lines, must have scared the villain 
away; or else he had used up his supply of 
crackers. He never came again. 

July became August in Pendleton Square, 
and as the sultry days grew shorter the 
languor of the old houses gave place to life 
—a little at first, then more and more, till 
McCaffrey’s solemn pavement-pounding be- 
came less onerous. For the sound of chil- 
dren’s voices, playing around the fountain, 
was as music to his ears; and the smiles of 
returned nursemaids were like sunrise to his 
tired eyes. Grave bankers handed him 
cigars and cheery “ good mornings,” and 
laughingly made him supply the missing 
details in the stories they had heard of the 
midnight ghost. 

“Good work you’ve done, officer, in 
clearing up those silly mysteries,” growled 
Edward James Bloomington, the banker. 

“Do they run in threes, like railroad 
wrecks?” asked Amesbury Browne, the 
railroad magnate. “ If so, we’re done with 
them. Thanks be for that! We don’t like 
sensations in Pendleton Square.” 

But the strange occurrences were not 
quite finished, at that. Early September 
brought the mystery of the bomb that didn’t 
burst, and close on its heels—a part of it, 
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in fact—came the mystery of the butler” 
with black hands. 


It was McCaffrey himself who found the 
bomb. Crossing the square in mid morn- ~ 
ing, he stopped by the fountain to watch ~ 
the children sail their little boats; and near ~ 
them he spied a little black box—not such 
a box as the children might have, but more ~ 
likely a workman’s lunch kit, dropped 4 3 
some plumber or carpenter on his way to 
a repair job in the neighborhood. 

As McCaffrey stooped to pick up the 
box and toss it out of the way, his ear de- — 
tected the unmistakable tick-tick-tick of a ~ 
clock. 

At first, in terror over what he knew at 
once must be an infernal machine, he let 
it lie and backed cautiously away; but onl 
for a second. A game of tag had started, 
and the little boys and girls ran nearer. © 
No longer afraid for himself, but fearing © 
for them—fearing the blinding, maiming, — 
killing possibilities of the thing—the police- — 
— sprang among them and drove them* 




































Then, not knowing when it might ex- — 
plode, he gently and gingerly picked up the — 
box and dropped it into the fountain, as © 
he knew the bomb squad at headquarters 
would have done in such a case. A few * 
bubbles arose, then all was still. 

Clearing the square, McCaffrey hastened 
to his call box and notified his station. — 
The men of the bomb squad who responded ~ 
fished out the infernal machine, and opens 
it then and there, while McCaffrey held the — 
curious outside the iron fence. It was a © 
typical homemade bomb —a clock set to — 
fire a powder-filled gas pipe at half past — 
eleven. McCaffrey shuddered at the 
thought of what might have happened. 

At the conference called by Detective — 
Captain O’Ryan in Mr. Bloomington’s 
house an hour later, McCaffrey was present 
as a material witness. Most of the house- 
holders of the square were there as indig- 
nant citizens. 

“Why should this. square, which has 
been so quiet and peaceful for all these 
years, suddenly become the target for so 
many outrages?” stormed Francis P. Larri- 
more. “ The others—that silly door knob 
business, and the window thing, and the 
shooting ghost—were just jokes, I thought; 
but this is serious—deadly serious. Some- 
thing must be done, and done at once!” 
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There was a murmur of assent as Cap- 
tain O’Ryan proceeded to reach for a basis 
of investigation. 

“Do you gentlemen know—any of you 
—any person or persons who might have 
reason, real or fancied, for causing you an- 
noyance?” he asked. 

No one answered. 

“Have any of you any enemies who 
* might do this sort of thing?” 

“Plenty of enemies,” growled Mr. 
Bloomington, “‘ but they’re after my pocket- 
book, not my life.” 

“ Have any of you had any trouble with 
_ workmen?” 

No one had. 

“Have any of you had any trouble in 
your households with servants?” 

No one had. 

“ The servants of practically every fam- 
ily represented here have been employed 
continuously for a number of years,” said 
Mr. Tuckerton. 

“ There are no new servants, then?” 

“ T’ve got a new butler,” said Mr. Bloom- 
‘ington. “ Jenkins left this summer to go 
back to England, and I have a new man 
named Smith.” 

“Ts he trustworthy?” 

“ So far as I know.” 

Captain O’Ryan made a note. 

“T’ll look him over as I leave,” he said. 
“ Have any of you received any threaten- 
ing letters recently?” 

No one had. 

“Is there any theory, however slight, 
that any one of you can offer?” 

There was none. Bankers, lawyers, 
brokers, manufacturers, business magnates 
that they were, they were too much shocked 
and stunned by these underhand attacks to 
theorize offhand. 

“ Then, gentlemen, this will be all for the 
present. I hope to be able to report some- 
thing definite to you within the next forty- 
eight hours. You may rest assured that the 
best men in my department will be detailed 
on this case.” 

“ May I ask one thing, captain?” said 
Mr. Browne. “ In the three previous esca- 
pades on the square since spring, the solu- 
tion of the little mystery has in each case 
been found by the officer who has had the 
day beat here for several years—a man we 
all trust implicitly. May I ask that Pa- 
trolman McCaffrey be relieved from his 
regular duties temporarily and detailed to 
assist the men of your plain-clothes squad?” 
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The request was unusual. Mr. Browne 
and all the rest knew that; but as Captain 
O’Ryan looked about him, he saw that the 
suggestion met with universal approval, so 
he agreed. It would, he knew, be helpful 
to have under his command the officer who 
knew the square and its people, employers 
and servants, best. 

So Patrolman McCaffrey put off his uni- 
form and put on civilian’s clothes to become 
for the time Detective McCaffrey. No one 
but Katie McKane knew that the ambition 
of his life was thus achieved—for a time, 
at least. 

Captain O’Ryan’s assignments to actual 
work on the case, however, took McCaffrey 
into little account. He was practically left 
to travel alone—to make his own investi- 
gations in his own way. 

That first day, while the others dashed 
off here and there, he spent a long time over 
the bomb he had found. First he took 
some of the powder from the gas pipe, and, 
laying a little train of it on a cement floor, 
he touched it with a match held on the end 
of a long stick. Later still, after a long 
study, he took some more of the powder 
and did the strange thing of washing it 
over and over in hot water and cold, pour- 
ing it carefully from one tumbler to an- 
other. Then, oddly satisfied, he put on 
hat and coat and walked briskly over to 
Pendleton Square. 

He was just in time to join the two de- 
tectives who were interviewing servants in 
the homes on the square—Mr. Browne’s 
Japanese footman, the Larrimores’ Minnie 
Moran, and Mr. Bloomington’s new butler, 
Smith. McCaffrey was particularly inter- 
ested in Smith, though he took no part in 
his examination. 

“'Where’d you come from, Smith?” 
asked Fisher, known to be one of the best 
men on O’Ryan’s staff. 

“ England.” 

The butler’s one-word answer was a 
growl. 

“How long have you been over here?” 

“ T’ree months.” 

“ Where’d you work before you came to 
Mr. Bloomington?” 

** Novhere.” 

Though he clipped his answers, there 
was a guttural quality about the man’s 
voice that sounded like anything but an 
Englishman. 

“ Like your place?” 

“ Ves.” 





“ Serve in the war?” 

“ No.” 

“ Why not? You’re young enough.” 

“ No—too old.” 

“ Going to get naturalized here?” 

“ Maybe.” 

They got nothing from the man. 

“ Unresponsive cuss!” was the most that 
Fisher could say as they left. 

“ Tf his name’s Smith, mine’s mud,” Mc- 
Caffrey said to himself; “but bein’ as 
mine’s McCaffrey, I'll bet a dollar his is 
Offski, or somethin’ like that!” 

Though the others paid no more atten- 
tion to Smith, McCaffrey took to watching 
him, particularly at night. Two days later 
he brought him, still fighting and strug- 
gling against his handcuffs, into Captain 
O’Ryan’s office, and announced: 

“ There’s your man!” 

“How do you know?” 
O’Ryan, astounded. 

“Look at his hands,” said McCaffrey. 
“ Palms up, you dirty Bolshevik!” 

“ What’s the matter with his hands? 
They’re just dirty black,” said O’Ryan. 
“ There’s no crime in that.” 

“But there is,” declared McCaffrey. 
“ He’s the butler with black hands.” 

“ All right!” said the captain wearily. 
“T’ll bite. Tell me the answer.” 

And McCaffrey did. 

“ This guy,” said he, “ says he’s an Eng- 
lishman named Smith. Listen to him talk 
once, an’ ye’ll know that if he ever saw 
England ’twas when he was doin’ dirty work 
there for the Rooshians. I don’t know 
what his rale name is, an’ I don’t care, but 
it ain’t Smith. Well, to begin at the be- 
ginnin’, the powder in that bomb I found 
the other marnin’ wasn’t powder at all, at 
all. I tried to burn some, an’ it wouldn’t 
burn. Thin I washed some, an’ the black 
color all come off—’twas nawthin’ but a lot 
o’ sand dyed black. That’s wan thing. 

“ The nixt is the way he talked and the 
dirty black of his hands, which made me 
suspect he wasn’t what he held out to be, 
so I spent a couple of evenin’s watchin’ 
him. ’Twas near daybreak this marnin’ 
whin I caught him at his dirty work. 
Down in the kitchen of Mr. Bloomington’s 
house he was—an’ me watchin’ through the 
winder—cookin’ of a mess of stuff, an’ rub- 
bin’ his black hands as he stirred the pot. 
An’ thin he poured into the mess a lot of 
sand—the sort of sand I got the other day 
whin I washed that fake powder. He kept 


demanded 
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a stirrin’ an’ a stirrin’, an’ at last he poured 
the black liquid off an’ dumped the black” 
sand on a newspaper. Thin, so it would 
dry the sooner, he spread it with his hands 
—an’ that’s where he got the black hands — 
that ye see on him. The dye won’t wash 
off. So much for that. y 

“Whilst he was waitin’ for the stuff to” 
dry, he takes a pair o’ scissors an’ begins to ~ 
cut out letters and words from the news- 
paper—an’ me watchin’ all the time through © 
the winder—which he arranges nicely on a 
piece of white paper an’ pastes ’em down. © 
Thin, with his imitation powder and his — 
pasted-up letter, he goes off upstairs. I 
goes out to wait in the park till he comes 
out and goes to the mail box at the corner. 
An’ at that I slips the cuffs on him an’ ~ 
brings him here. Perhaps, captain, ye’ll beq 
afther likin’ to look at the letter he was © 
plannin’ to sind.” 

McCaffrey sat on his captive while | 
O’Ryan took the envelope. It was ad- 4 
dressed, in carefully printed letters, to Mr. — 
Amesbury Browne, and inside the pasted- % 
up letters and words gave warning: 























































































































Leave 10,000 money on top your back fence to- — 
night 12 o’clock or your house will be blowed _ 
up. Next bomb will bust and kill you. wal 











“Ye see,” McCaffrey explained, “ the ~3 
fince back of Mr. Browne’s runs alongside © 
an alley, an’ a man runnin’ could grab a ~ 
package an’ get away.” : 

“Well, I'll be damned,” said Captain ~ 
O’Ryan. “And you did ‘this alone, Mc- 
Caffrey? I take my hat off to you!” 4 

When they had “Smith” in a cell, 
O’Ryan called McCaffrey back to his office 
for further talk. 

“Why do you think he made ‘imitation 4 
powder for his bombs, McCaffrey?” he - 
asked. 

“ Because he’s a white-livered coward 
that thought he could git away with his — 
blackmail by bluff.” 4 

“ And do you think he had anything to ~ 
do with the other mysteries of Pendleton ~ 
Square?” 4 

The captain was all deference now to — 
McCaffrey’s uncanny insight; but the big 
patrolman grew strangely stammering and 
hesitant at the question. 

“ Ah, no—no, captain,” he answered. 
“ He—he couldn’t have had. Shure, he’s 
known Pendleton Square but two weeks!” 

“But perhaps he planned to terrorize 
people before he brought out his bombs.” 
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“ T don’t belave it, captain. Those others 
were the jobs of another man.” 

“Why? If you know so much, tell me 
who was responsible.” 

“ Shure, captain, an’ that’s more than I 
want to do. “Twas aisy to solve the mys- 
teries, but I can’t bring ye the man.” 

“ Do you suspect anybody?” 

“TI do, but I’d hate to tell my suspi- 
cions. Annyway, captain, no damage was 
done, so why not fergit the whole thing?” 

His voice was almost pleading; but 
O’Ryan was determined to go through to 
the end. 

“ McCaffrey,” said he, “I like the way 
you’ve handled this bomb scare, and I’m 
going to have you transferred to the plain- 
clothes force.” He paused, while McCaf- 
frey’s joy came beaming to his face. Then 
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he leaned forward in his chair and stuck 
out his jaw in deadly earnestness. “ But 
you’ve got to come clean about those other 
things. Who did ’em?” 

For the moment McCaffrey ignored 
O’Ryan’s last question. 

“Ye mane it, captain—that I’m to stay 
in plain clothes?” he asked. 

“ Yes—if you come clean.” 

“ Ye'll not hold it ag’in’ me that I didn’t 
bring in the man?” 

“ No.” 

“ Thin, captain, I’ll tell ye.” McCaffrey 
leaned toward him and whispered. “ ’Twas 
a young patrolman that wanted to show 
what a darned good detective he was. He 
framed ’em, an’ solved ’em, an’ now—glory 
be, won’t Katie be pleased?—he won’t need 
to advertise himself any more!” 





BALLADE OF THE GIRLS THAT ARE 


Deap ladies consecrate in song, 
Fragrant in rimes of last year’s snow, 


When we and all the world were young, 
The girls that loved us long ago— 
Tis well we should belaud them so, 

Twanging a wistful old guitar; 

But roses come, if roses go— 


The girls that were—the girls that are! 


Oh, lover, with your lyric tongue, 
Girl blossoms still in gardens blow, 


Fair as when petticoats were long, 
Tempestuous with furbelow. 
Still Juliet for her Romeo 

Awaits the happy evening star, 
Her wild young cheek with love aglow. 


The girls that were—the girls that are! 


Do not the living Helen wrong, 
Nor play the retrospective beau; 


For love as death is still as strong, 
And makes the same old gallant show 
As ever in Boccaccio; 

Though Phyllis hath her motor car, 
Her bosom’s just as white below. 


The girls that were—the girls that are! 
ENVOY 


Yea, prince, a fairer face I know 
Than poet sang or near or far; 


To her this ballade kiss I throw. 


The girls that were—the girls that are! 



























































T was an inspiration from the outer void, 
a cold shot into the groping fever of his 
brain by the ingenious God of Repay- 
ment. You must accept this loftily vague 
explanation; otherwise it is impossible to 
reconcile the course the man took with the 
man. 

James Alcott was an expert broker, a 
prosperous spoke in the trade wheel, with- 
out subtlety, an unimaginative dweller in 
the worn rut of commercial methodism. 
He liked his work and loved his wife. 
Other interests he had not, nor had he need 
of any. 

To him money was a medium to be used 
in exchange for the decking of his wife’s 
clear, smooth skin, for shining circlets and 
glittering stone bits for her shapely hands, 
and for strands of pearls for her slender 
neck and soft bosom. He was vicariously 
selfish, getting his full measure of delight 
in the adoration of this wonder-woman’s 
adornments. Being unimaginative, as we 
have said, the superficial delighted his eye 
and lifted his soul. 

For six years the broker had religiously 
tended his incense burner. For six years he 
had piled the Pelion of gems and raiment 
on the Ossa of Jane’s own dazzling charms. 
The composite picture thrilled him—and 
others. 

Women, prospecting for flaws in her, 
grew irritable at their empty hauls. Men 
braved conjugal storms to battle under her 
smiles in the tourney of flattery. And Al- 
cott’s heart was filled with a great joy, 
like unto the joy of the new mother whose 
child the hurrying stranger stops to admire. 

There was Arthur Gates, middle-aged, 
ostentatiously handsome, a plumed knight 
of small talk and parlor cynicisms. He 
was a capitalist of sorts, looking after his 
father’s estate—a task that occupied only 
a few hours a week. The silken mate of 
the plodding worm received tenfold the at- 
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tention devoted to the. rent rolls and nego= — 
tiable papers of Gates’s deceased parent. 
Alcott observed this, and was uplifted. ~ 
The evident admiration of the connoisseur ~ 
was indeed praise from Sir Hubert. The — 
master critic had awarded the broker’s pic- ~ 
ture a place in the Salon! . 
Then the unexpected happened with hid- 
eous suddenness. ; 
It was a drizzling evening in March, cold ~ 
and sad, but Alcott’s heart was warm and ~ 
his spirits gay. As he lightly mounted the ~ 
steps of his gaudy apartment, the hand in 
his coat pocket gripped his latest offering to 
Jane—a platinum brooch of odd workman- 
ship. She had admired it. A shrewd turn ~ 
with a cargo of tea, and it was hers. A ~ 
quick kiss and a tight hug—that would be 
his reward. 3 
The next few moments can be passed © 
over. The note was on the chiffonier in his ~ 
room. It read: ; 


Dear Jim: { 

I am going away with Arthur. I do not love — 
you, and I do love him. That should be ex- ~ 
planation enough for most men, but you are so © 
obtuse that I am afraid you will not understand. ~ 
I am still young, and I have the right to all the 
happy years I can get. To remain with you is to — 
sacrifice everything. 

You are a mere sensuous clod, a lover of bodies. — 
What I have craved is one who will embrace my ~ 
soul and seek the intimacies of my heart and 
brain. Is that clear? Probably not. Divorce 
is out of the question. You would undoubtedly 
fight and make things messy all around. Besides, 
I have lost faith in the binding sanctity of a 
two-dollar marriage license and a twenty-dollar 
mumbler. They who love as Arthur and I need 
no chains. 

Do not try to find us. Nothing could make 
me return to you. We are going thousands of 
miles away. You have tried to be good to me, 
Jim, but you are so helpless, so crudely deficient! 
Get a divorce and marry again, but be sure it is 
a body this time, and not a soul. Good-by. - 

P. S.—We are going to the Orient. 


Alcott crumbled the note and laughed. 
The joke was too obvious. 
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“ Come on, Jane!” he shouted. “ What 
kind of stuff have you been reading, any- 
how? See what I got for you!” 

Her room was next to his. He pushed 
open the door, and his lips went gray. 
Dresser drawers were open and emptied. 
A jewel box, looted of its heaping brilliants, 
was on the bed. Scattered about and 
draped over the backs of chairs were dis- 
carded articles of clothing. 

Mechanically he walked to the closet. 
The suit case and hand bag were gone. A 
clean rectangle on the floor showed where 
the trunk had been. 

Into Alcott’s eyes came the pained look 
of a child who has been punished, but 
knows not the reason. Slowly through 
the blurred brain the grim fact bored in— 
Jane had left him. 

But why? There had been no warning, 
not the slightest hint of her displeasure. 
Gropingly he reconstructed the immediate 
past. It must be a hoax, it must! Why, 
that morning she had kissed him—he re- 
called how moist her lips had been—and 
had asked him to get theater tickets for 
three evenings hence. The night before she 
had spoken of spending Easter at Atlantic 
City. She— 

He smoothed out the note and read it 
through. Those strange expressions flagged 
his eyes—“ lover of bodies,” “ embrace my 
soul,” “sensuous clod!” Jane had never 
talked like that. She read little. Where— 

Gates! Of course! They were drops 
from his poison bottle. 

The mist thinned. A white wave of self- 
pity swept over Alcott. It receded, and 
then came a red billow of hate and revenge. 
There followed a jumbled chaos of thought, 
an incoherent tangle in which were twisted 
notions of suicide, of pursuit and murder, 
and even of indifference. 

With a sudden snar]l he snatched up the 
jewel box and tore it to bits. He ripped 
garments apart, overturned the bed, and 
with a chair smashed the mirror that had 
reflected her perfidious beauty. 

Panting and glaring, Alcott sank amid 
the wreckage; and there he remained, ma- 
tionless, throughout the drizzling night. 

II 

Art the usual hour—nine o’clock—Alcott 
entered his office. With accustomed delib- 
eration he went through the mail. Then 
he pressed a desk button. A man of about 
fifty came in. 
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“ Jenkins,” said the broker, “ call up the 
office of Mr. Gates—Arthur Gates—in the 
Modoc Building. I do not wish to speak 
with him. I merely wish to-find out if he 
is there—understand?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

The man departed. Alcott snatched a 
letter head and wrote rapidly. 

“ Well?” 

“ Mr. Gates is not in, sir. A young lady 
at the office said that he had gone on a 
trip, and she did not know when he would 
return.” 

“ Did she know where he had gone?” 

“TI asked her, sir. She told me that 
Harris & Phelps, lawyers, in the same 
building, were looking after his business 
affairs. Perhaps—” 

“ That will be all, Jenkins. I am going 
out. I will be back by noon, at the latest.” 

Ten minutes later Alcott sat in the pri- 
vate office of Horace Askins, of Askins & 
Trout, detectives. The firm had done some 
business investigating for the broker in the 


past. 

“ Glad to see you,” greeted Askins cheer- 
fully. ‘“ What’s the trouble now—more 
stealing?” 

“ Yes—my wife has been stolen.” 

Askins’s jaws dropped. 

“Stolen! Kidnaped?” 

“No. She has left me—run away with 
another man.” 

“ I’m sorry—” 

Alcott made an impatient gesture. 

“JT don’t require sympathy, Askins. I 
need action. I want you to find out where 
she has gone.” 

“cc Yes?” 

“She went away yesterday with a man 
named Arthur Gates. Know him?” 

“TI believe I do—by sight. Dance 
hound.” 

“ All the information I can give you,” 
went on the broker, “ is this—in a note my 
wife left she said she was going thousands 
of miles away—to the Orient, she wrote in 
a postscript. I called up Gates’s office, but 
they said he had gone away on a trip, and 
they didn’t know where. Harris & Phelps, 
lawyers, in the Modoc Building, are look- 
ing after his affairs. They may know, but 
I doubt if they’ll tell.” 

“TY can tell you right now,” said Askins, 
“where they haven’t gone, and that’s the 
Orient. What’s your idea, Alcott? Do 
you want an operative to follow them? 
Want them arrested?” 























“ Distinctly not. I merely want you to 
find out where they have gone and let me 
know. I’ll attend to matters after that.” 

Askins gazed at Alcott in silence. 

“Well?” asked the broker harshly. 
“Can you do it?” 

“ Yes,” was the slow reply, “ but I don’t 
know if I ought to.” 

“ Why not?” 

“T don’t like the look in your eyes,” 
answered the detective. ‘“‘ Don’t be a fool, 
Alcott! There isn’t one of them that’s 
worth it. If I’m not mistaken, you are 
figuring on some gun play. What 'll it get 
you? The pen,-or maybe the chair. If I 
were you, I’d forget it.” 

“ Askins,” returned Alcott coldly, “ I am 
not here for advice, and I’m not interested 
in what you think. I want a simple bit of 
detective work done. If you won’t under- 
take it, I’ll go elsewhere.” 

“ All right!” said Askins. “I'll do it.” 

“Very well, then. Get busy. I must 
know in a few days.” 

Back at his own office, Alcott summoned 
the office manager. 

“ Jenkins,” began Alcott, “ this piece of 
writing is my power of attorney to you. 
I am going away for a long time—how long 
I do not know. You are to take complete 
control of the business. You have been 
here ten years, and you know all there is 
to know about it. You—” 

“ May I ask, sir, where you are going, 
and for how long?” 

“ You may not,” -was the curt reply. “I 
don’t care to answer any questions except 
such as are connected with this concern. I 
shall probably be around here for a couple 
of days. I may be gone for weeks or 
months or years—understand?” 

“Can I reach you, sir, in case of some 
emergency?” 

“You cannot. What possible emergency 
can arise? It’s your business now, and you 
can do as you damn please with it.” 

ac But—”’ 

“Tf I do not return at all,” went on Al- 
cott, “ I have made the necessary provisions 
for you to inherit the business.” 

“ Thank you, sir, but—” 

“ Don’t thank me,” was the brutal inter- 
ruption. “TI haven’t any one else to give 
it to.” 

“ But your family, sir—your wife?” 

“ Jenkins, between minding your own 
affairs and this business I imagine you will 
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be pretty well occupied. Please see that ~ 
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such personal bills as come to the office are 
paid. I am taking a considerable amount 
of our cash, but I am leaving you enough 
to get byon. You can borrow at the Gran- 
- Trust, you know, if you have ito. That’s 
al Bag 

“Nervous breakdown, I guess,” Jenkins 
confided to Stacy, the cashier. “ He looks 
mighty thin and pale. A couple of months 
in the woods, and he’ll be all right.” 








Two days later Askins called Alcott to 
me = The detective’s statement was 

rief. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Allen J. Grant sailed on 
the 27th, on La Vendée, for Cherbourg. 
Their tickets read through to Paris.” ‘ 

“ Thanks,” said Alcott. 

Within twenty-four hours he saw the 
Statue of Liberty drown in the haze. 


Ill 


In a high-ceilinged, white and gold room 
at the Hotel Continental Jane Alcott rested 
from the labors of the Rue de la Paix. A 
blue silk negligee, wrapped tightly about the 
reclining figure on the chaise longue, ac- 
centuated the supple curves of the graceful 
limbs. A magazine lay near her, but she 
was not reading. Her eyes were absently 
tracing the rug pattern. 

The door opened, and Gates entered. 

“ He’s here!” he announced shortly. 

if3 He?” 

* Alcott—your husband.” 

Jane’s eyes widened and her lips parted. 
Some of the color fled her cheeks. 

“ Jim here? Jim in Paris?” 

“You heard me,” was the man’s peevish 
answer. 

“What do you imagine he wants?” 

“Probably looking for me,” responded 
Gates grimly, “ and for you.” 

“ But how did he find out?” persisted the 
woman. “Qh,” she finished with evident 
relief, “‘ I guess he’s here on business. He 
makes lots of trips to Europe.” 

The man shook his head doubtfully. 

“ It’s peculiar that he should come here 
so soon after us and stop at the same 
hotel.” 

“ Did he see you?” 

“T’m pretty sure he didn’t. He was at 
the desk with his back turned toward me 
when I got on the elevator. I don’t want 
him to see me.” 

“You're not afraid, are you?” 

“ Aren’t you?” 
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“ Not at all,” returned Jane. She smiled. 
“ Jim isn’t the sort of irate husband who 
takes to firearms or daggers. He has no 
imagination. He—” 

“Tt doesn’t require much imagination 
to let loose with a gun, you know!” The 
anxious lines in Gates’s face deepened. “I 
don’t want to meet him.” 

“What’s the use of worrying? The 
chances are he thinks we are on our way to 
China. The register won’t tell him any- 
thing, Mr. Grant.” 

“He’s here, just the same,” muttered 
Gates. 

“ Well, what are you going to do?” de- 
manded the woman, after a spell of nervous 
silence. “ Stay in this room until he goes 
away?” 

There was a touch of contempt in the 
tone that was not lost on the man. 

“I’m not so much afraid for myself. 
I’m thinking of you.” 

“ Of me?” laughed Jane. “ Don’t worry! 
I know Jim. He won’t do anything rash. 
He isn’t that kind.” 

“ All right,” said Gates, “‘ but we’re about 
through with Paris, anyhow. How about 
Mentone? No, I tell you, I’m not afraid, 
but what’s the use of having a scene if we 
can easily avoid it?” 

“ Very well, dear—we’ll go in the morn- 
ing. Let’s dress for dinner.” 

“Tn our room?” 

“No, indeed! I didn’t come to Paris to 
skulk behind a closed door.” 

Though Gates looked about sharply, 
nothing was to be seen of Alcott in the 
lobby or the dining room. Dessert had 
been served when Jane, glancing about idly, 
met the eyes of her husband, seated two 
tables away. She flushed and bowed 
slightly. He made no sign of recognition, 
but continued staring at her. When Gates 
turned in his direction, he was calmly 
eating. 

“ You see,” said the woman eagerly, “ he 
ignored us.” 

“Uhuh,” returned Gates, and his lips 
twitched. ‘“ Let’s get out of here.” 

Later that evening Alcott passed the 
couple on the street in front of the hotel, 
but his attitude was that of an utter stran- 
ger. He glanced at them casually and 
moved on. 

Early the next morning the runaways left 
Paris. Alcott was on the same train, but 





_ the three did not come face to face until an 


hour after their arrival at Mentone. The 
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broker was standing at the entrance of the 
Europa when his wife and Gates sauntered 
by. He gazed intently at Jane, but said 
nothing, made no movement. 

“ He’s following us, you see,” mumbled 
Gates. 

“Tt seems so,” returned the woman. “TI 
wonder what for!” 

“ He’s plotting some sort of revenge. 
He’s waiting for a chance.” 

Jane was silent. A thin line of anxiety 
came between her eyes. 

“T’m really not afraid,” went on Gates 
in a strained voice, “ but it’s damned an- 
noying to have the husband of the woman 
you are with trailing you around!” 

“Tt is, isn’t it? What would you ad- 
vise, Arthur?” 

“TI would advise getting out of here and 
going some place where he can’t follow us. 
It’s unimaginative clods like your husband 
who do foolish and desperate things. It 
seemed to me that his hand was near his 
hip pocket when we just passed him. Did 
you notice?” 

Jane shook her head. 

“T know what’s in his mind,” said Gates 
broodingly. “He figures on getting us 
alone somewhere and killing us!” 

Fright shone in the woman’s eyes. She 
rose and walked nervously about the room. 
Gates’s agitation grew. 

“We must get away from here!” Ex- 
citement raised his voice to a falsetto. 
“Right now, if we can. He’s watching 
every move we make, and is likely—wait. 
I’ve an idea. We'll start north for Lake 
Tramoneau, get off at a small place that I 
know of—a junction—and cut over to Mar- 
seilles. From there we can go to Egypt. 
We ought to be able to lose him there. 
We've got to! Frankly, I’m worried.” 


IV 


ONcE again the eloping woman and her 
lover breathed freely. A month at Cairo, 
and no sign of Alcott. Apparently he had 
lost the trail, or had given up the peculiar 
pursuit. 

Jane brought up the subject. 

“T imagine,” she said, “that Paris and 
Mentone were mere coincidences.” 

“ Perhaps,” agreed Gates. “At any 
rate, we seem to be rid of him.” 

But they were not. At dinner that eve- 
ning the waiter led them to a table near an 
= window. At the next place sat James 

cott. 
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“ Come on!” hissed Gates. “ Let’s go!” 

“T will not!” snapped the woman. “T 
came here to dine, and I shall dine.” The 
man half rose. “ Don’t be a coward!” 

Gates’s eyes dropped beneath the con- 
tempt he saw. Mumbling, he fell back in 
his chair. 

Jane glanced toward her husband. He 
had finished his meal, and with his arms 
folded was gazing unwaveringly at her. She 
turned her back, but had an uncomfortable 
feeling that two holes were being bored 
through her silk sweater by the steady eyes 
of the stalker. 

When she rose with Gates, Alcott fol- 
lowed them out to the wide veranda, a 
step behind. Sudden fear sent a shudder 
through her. 

“Leave me alone,” whispered Gates. 
“T’m going to have a show down!” 

“ Here?” 

“ Here—right now. I’m—” 

“He might kill you, honey.” 

“T don’t care,” scowled the man. “I'd 
just as soon have him take a shot at me 
as go on with this suspense. Go up to the 
room.” 

“ Be careful, dear, for my sake. 
anger him. Don’t—” 

Gates found Alcott lounging in a shad- 
owed corner, smoking. He glanced at the 
approaching figure without interest. 

“What’s the idea?” blustered Gates. 
“ What the devil do you want? Got a gun? 
Go on and shoot!” 

“Oh, how are you?” greeted Alcott 
quietly. “ What seems to be the trouble?” 

“ You know!” growled the other. “ What 
are you following us around for? Your 
wife’s done with you, and we're getting 
damned tired of being shadowed like a 
couple of crooks.” 

“T don’t understand,” returned Aloott 
evenly. ‘“ This hotel is open to the public, 
isn’t it?” 

“ What are you doing in Cairo?” 

“It’s none of your business, of course, 
but I’m merely traveling about. Have you 
been out to the Pyramids yet?” 

“What were you doing in Paris—in 
Mentone?” 

“ Really, Gates, you’re rather impudent, 
don’t you think? You took my wife away, 
but I hardly believe that that gives you 
the right to dictate my movements. Does 
she, too, object to my travels?” 

“She objects, and so do I,” retorted the 
other, “ to you following us about and try- 
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Don’t 


ing to stare her to death. She’s done with 
you—don’t you understand? She tired 
long ago of seeing your face. She—” 

“So I imagine, but perhaps the feeling 
is not reciprocated. Jane is quite a treat 
to the eyes, don’t you think?” 

“ Oh, to the devil with this talk!” snarled 
Gates. “What do you want? Want to 
shoot?” : 

“ Where in the world did you get such 
an idea?” Gentle reproach lay in Alcott’s 
eyes. “TI assure you I have no intention 
of doing anything of the sort.” 

Gates took a new tack. 

“Why don’t you get a divorce, so that 
Jane and I can marry?” 

“Would you marry her?” asked Alcott 
quietly. 

“ Sure I would!” 

“T doubt it,” was the calm reply. “ Your 
love has cooled down markedly since Paris, 
Didn’t I see you with the Allenby widow 
last night? Didn’t—” 


“ That’s none of your damn business. I 
have a perfect right—” 

“ Certainly, certainly—” 

“What I want to know,” demanded 
Gates, “is whether you are going to con- 
Do you intend 


tinue hounding us about. 
to keep following us?” 

“ Perhaps, if you continue to pick places 
to visit with the nice discrimination you 
have shown hitherto.” 

“ Well,” snapped Gates, “ you stay away 
from us there! If you keep bothering us 
and staring at Jane,” he finished with child- 
ish petulance, “I shall complain to the 
management.” 

Alcott laughed shortly. 

“What about?” he asked. “That a 
lady’s husband has the temerity to look at 
her? By the way, where do you go from 
here?” 

An angry grunt was the only answer. 

“Mrs. Allenby,” went on Alcott, “is 
rather charming, isn’t she? Quite as at- 
tractive as Jane, and much younger.” 

“Go to the devil!” shouted Gates, and 
walked away. 

The coldly smiling eyes of Alcott fol- 
lowed him to the elevator. 

“‘ What did he say?” asked Jane eagerly. 

“ Nothing,” was the curt answer. Gates 
flung himself angrily into a chair. “ Can’t 
make him out.” 

“ Does he seem vengeful?” 

“No,” was the slow reply. “I don’t 
understand him at all, but he’s got me wor 
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ried.” He told her, in detail, of the con- 
versation. “I’m going out for a few min- 
utes,” he said at the conclusion of the 
recital. 

“ Where?” 

Gates turned on her irritably. 

“ Good Heavens, do I have to explain 
every step I take? I’m sorry, dear, but 
that husband of yours has got me all un- 
strung. I feel like a stalked animal!” 

In the days that followed he felt more 
and more like one. Each meal found Al- 
cott gazing at them from a near-by table. 
When they walked, he was not far behind. 
He said not a word, made no sign. Gates 
thought several times of violent steps to 
abate the nuisance, but a comparison of 
physiques deterred him. 

“ I can’t stand this any more,” cried Jane 
half hysterically one night. “Let’s go 
away!” 

“I’m not going,” retorted Gates. 
can’t drive me away.” 

“ But I want to go, honey. I shall lose 
my mind here!” 

“You can go, if you want to,” was the 
brutal rejoinder. “I’m going to remain.” 

“That Mrs. Allenby, I suppose!” flared 
the woman. “ You're getting tired of me, 
aren’t you?” 

“No, I’m not, but I shall if you keep 
nagging me. Between you and that crazy 
husband of yours, I get no peace. Can’t I 
pass the time of day with a lady without 
being syspected of something heinous?” 

“’m sorry, dear,” said Jane softly, put- 
ting an arm about him; “ but I’m so upset! 
We'll talk it over in the morning.” 


V 


Sue breakfasted alone that day. Arthur 
complained of being “ under the weather.” 
Alcott, as usual, sat at the next table. He 
rose before Jane did, and strolled toward 
the veranda. With a sudden movement, 
the woman threw her napkin on the table 
and followed. 

“ Jim!” she called sharply. 

He turned slowly. 

“Yes?” he asked gravely. 

“T want to talk with you.” 

“Very well. Shall we sit here?” 

Courteously he held forth a deep chair. 

“Why are you following us around, 
Jim?” she demanded. “ You know well 
enough that everything is over between you 
and me. I told you I was tired of seeing 


“ He 


you 
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“So you did,” he said musingly; “ but 
perhaps I have not tired of seeing you.” 

“ That’s foolishness,” retorted his wife. 
“You have some design, some plan to make 
me unhappy, as you did for years.” 

“T wasn’t aware that I had made you 
unhappy. However,” Alcott said, with a 
shrug, “ you are the best judge of that.” 

“Why are you following us?” 

“As I told Gates,” replied Aloott, “I 
like travel, and I like to look at you. I 
enjoy seeing you wearing the clothes and 
jewelry that I bought for you. I enjoy—” 

“You are an insufferable rotter!” 

“ Certainly,” went on Alcott, without 
change of tone, “ you cannot deny me the 
right of taking a certain pleasure in those 
things that are mine. After you left home, 
the only way I had of exercising that un- 
questioned right was to follow you. That’s 
clear, isn’t it?” 

“'You’re a liar!” blazed the woman. 
“You want to torture me, you want to 
avenge yourself. Listen, Jim,” she pleaded, 
“you and I are through. Why do you 
deny me the privilege of living my life as 
I wish to live it? Why—” 

“ Do I?” 

“Yes, you do. Do you imagine that 
Arthur and I enjoy being hounded around 
like a pair of criminals?” 

Aloott’s eyes narrowed into points of 
cold steel. 

“No, you don’t enjoy it, of course,” he 
said harshly; “but I do. In fact, I like 
following you so much that I plan to keep 
it up for weeks and months and years, if 
necessary.” 

“To what end?” 

“To the end,” he replied with hard de- 
liberation, “ that some day I will stand by 
and gloat at the wreck of your life. To 
the end that I shall be present when your 
heart is in ashes, when your brain is reel- 
ing black with agony, when the bitterness 
of death clouds your soul. I shall be there 
when you are thrown aside like a rag, 
as you threw me aside. I shall be there 
when Gates deserts you like a dog. I shall 
be there, laughing at your whines, reveling 
in your tears, exulting in—” 

A shrill laugh interrupted him. 

“How dramatic you have become, Jim! 
What do you know of love, of life—” 

“ Perhaps nothing,” cut in Alcott; “ but 
I do know the mind of a mongrel like Gates. 
He is a cheap coward, a yellow rat. Already 
his nerve is going. Already it would take 




















little to rip.in two your thinning tie; but 
the time is not yet.” 

“ Bah!” sneered his wife. ‘“ You don’t 
worry us the least bit!” 

“ You contradict yourself, my dear,” re- 
turned Alcott with returning mildness. 
“Why has Gates begged me to desist? 
Why are you here to plead with the ‘ sen- 
suous clod’ for mercy? A few more weeks 
of uneasiness, Jane, and then hell, the hell 
you made for me!” 

The woman’s lips quivered. She started 
to say something, but anger choked her. 

“Worry is beginning to tell on you, 
Jane,” went on her husband. “ Those lit- 
tle bags under your eyes, the dry skin, 
the wild splotches of rouge, these lines at 
the corner of your mouth, that flabbiness 
under the chin. Isn’t that a white hair? 
You’re getting old, Jane—old and unat- 
tractive. You—” 

“ Damn you!” broke in a strangling cry. 
“ You lie, lie! You can’t separate us—you 
can’t, you can’t!” 

“J would suggest,” said Alcott coldly, 
“that you should consult Mrs. Allenby. 
Between us—” 

He left the sentence unfinished, and with 
a quick nod strode into the smoking room. 


VI 


GRIMLY, relentlessly, and without abate- 
ment, the stalking continued. Secretly 
planned departures, back tracks and cross- 
ing trails, availed Gates and the woman 
nothing. The shadow could not be shaken 
off. Perhaps a day would go by without 
a sight of Alcott, but he would inevitably 
turn up, gazing, gazing, gazing, without a 
word, without a motion. 

The pair often wondered how their 
retreats had been uncovered, how their 
carefully arranged movements had been 
ascertained. Had they known of the huge 
sums lavished by Alcott on espionage, of 
the extravagant bribes that went to railway 
officials and hotel attachés, of the baksheesh 
and largess tossed about with open hand, 
of his own laborious and intensive labors, 
their astonishment would probably have 
been dissipated. 

From Cairo the trail led to Thebes and 
Memphis and the upper reaches of the 
Nile; then off to Aden, Bombay, Cal- 
cutta, Singapore, Macao, and finally Cape 
Town and Johannesburg. It was in the 
South African mining town that Jane de- 
clared she would flee no longer. 
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“ Tt’s no use!” she cried piteously. “ We 
can’t escape him!” 

Gates turned haggard eyes on her. 

“ Damn him, damn him!” he cursed fu- 
tilely. “I’ve got a mind to—” 

“Yes, yes,” interrupted the woman 
wearily, “I know, Arthur, but what good 
would it do? One shadow would be gone, 
but there would come others. If I could 
only ignore him! If we could pretend we 
didn’t mind his presence! But I can’t, 
Arthur, I can’t. His eyes bore right into 
me. They burn me. They—” 

“T know,” cut in the man. 

Silently they regarded each other, and 
the same thought was in the mind of both— 
what the year of flight had done to them. 
The woman’s lustrous eyes now lay dead 
behind dark circles. Her skin was pale and 
pasty, with a sickly hue that was accen- 
tuated by careless splotches of rouge. The 
once alluringly moist lips were dry and 
colorless. The meticulous Jane Alcott who 
had spent hours at her dressing table had 
passed. In her place was a woman who 
threw her clothes on carelessly and twisted 
os heavy hair into a loose and slothful 

ot. 

In Gates the change was not so mani- 
fest. Apart from the hunted look in his 
eyes, the twitching of his shoulders, and a 
drooping flabbiness of the cheeks, there was 
little to mark him from the man who had 
tossed off laughing cynicisms in the parlors 
of fashion. 

“ This is our anniversary, Arthur,” com- 
mented Jane bitterly. ‘“ To think we have 
to spend it in this hell hole!” 

Gates grunted and went out. The 
woman no longer asked questions. She 
couldn’t afford to. Her whole life, now, 
was devoted to holding Gates and thus 
defeating her husband. With bitterness 
kept behind clinched teeth she had con- 
doned Arthur’s lapses—his alcoholic sprees, 
his suspicious intimacies with suspicious 
women, his brutalities toward her. 

“T must hold him, I must hold him!” 
she repeated and repeated, when her en- 
durance seemed about to crack. “I can’t 
let him beat me, I can’t let him beat me!” 

“ Him,” of course, meant her husband. 

Gates returned. His breath explained 
where he had been. 

“I’m going on a hunt to-morrow,” he 
announced. ‘“ Up Kalpstoen way. Be gone 
about three or four days.” 

“ Can’t I go?” 
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“No,” he said shortly. 
any women.” 

Jane barely slept that night. The next 
morning she saw Gates off with an affec- 
tionate kiss and a rare smile. He glanced 
at her queerly, but said nothing. 

That afternoon a native boy brought a 
letter to Alcott at the Colony Hotel. 

“ From white lady little house,” the mes- 
senger explained. 

Gates had taken a small furnished place 
near the outskirts of the town. Alcott 
knew it well. 

The note was brief. 


“Don’t want 


It said: 


jm: 
Please come and see me aS soon as you can. 
JANE. 


Within fifteen minutes Alcott was seated 
Husband and wife 
Jane was the 


in the little parlor. 
gazed silently at each other. 
first to speak. 

“ You’ve won,” she said. “ He’s gone.” 

“ Gone?” he repeated stupidly. 

“ He tired of me,” she explained, “ and 
quit, as you said he would. That’s all. 
May I now hope you will leave me in 

e?” 

Alcott looked at her narrowly. Was she 
lying? 

“ When did he leave?” 

“ Last night.” 

The woman walked across the room, took 
a piece of paper from a writing desk, re- 
turned, and handed it to Alcott. It ran 
thus: 


What’s the use of going on? Between your 
nagging and that crazy husband of yours, I can’t 
stand it any longer. This is the end, and per- 
haps you, too, will welcome it. By the time you 
get this I shall be on my way to the coast and 
God’s country. I’m leaving you enough money 
to take care of yourself. We might have been 
happy had it not been for that devil you married. 
It’s too late now. 


“You’ve won,” repeated the woman 
dully. 

Alcott gazed at the figure before him, 
and compassion, long a stranger, came into 
his heart. This woman with disaster in her 
eyes had once been his wife. For six years 
she had been the joy of his life; and now, 
broken and crushed, she stood there, a 
victim of his hatred. Bitterly she had 
sinned against him, but bitterly was she ex- 
piating her sin. 

“ Jane,” he said gently, “I have won. 
I have accomplished what I set out to do, 
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but I am not happy. Once I was only 
sorry for myself; now I am sorry for you, 
too.” 

“Let us end this painful meeting, Jim. 
I wish for nothing now but to be left 
alone.” 

“ As you wish,” was the response. “Is 
there anything I can do for you? Money?” 

The woman shook her head. 

“T am at the Colony,” said Alcott. “I 
shall leave at noon for home. You can 
reach me up to that time.” 

“ Good-by, Jim.” 

She extended her hand. 

“ Good-by, Jane,” he returned gravely, 
taking it. “I hope the future will be hap- 
pier for both of us.” 

“ God!” said the woman, when the front 
door closed. “ Why didn’t I think of that 
before? I could have saved months of 
worry and running away.” 

She went into her bedroom, and for two 
hours devoted herself to her toilet, singing 
at the perfumed task. Assuredly she was 
justified in her joy. Her stratagem had 
disposed of Alcott forever. At noon to- 
morrow he would leave Cape Town. Later 
in the day she would motor to Klapstoen 
and join Gates with the glorious tidings; 
and their love, which had been darkened 
by the shadow of Alcott, would again shine 
forth in full radiance. 

It was the Jane Alcott of yore who 
emerged from the bedroom, meticulously 
groomed, with eyes that sparkled and lips 
that were full and red. 

The door bell rang. Humming a snatch 
of melody, she went to answer. It was a 
messenger with a note. The writing on 
non envelope was in Gates’s sprawl. It 
read: 


Dear JANE: 

I’m on my way to the coast. Your crazy hus- 
band and your eternal nagging have got me. I 
can’t stand any more of them, so I am going. It 
will be better for us both. There is no chance 
left of happiness, so what’s the use? I wish you 
every joy. God knows we have suffered enough. 

ARTHUR. 


Jane’s first reaction was a curious one. 
How curiously like the letter she had writ- 
ten, imitating Gates’s writing, and shown to 
Alcott! 

She glanced at the writing desk. The 
other note was still there. Again she 
turned her eyes to Gates’s letter, and 
laughed terribly. Then her knees bent be- 
neath her. 
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SHOULD A YOUNG MAN MARRY A GIRL WHO EARNS MORE 


ER name was Willeta, but according 
to the various degrees of their inti- 
macy her friends called her Billy, 

Bill, and Bi. She was an all-around girl. 

She enjoyed camping out in the wilderness 

as much as she delighted in the soothing 

and stimulating thrills that accompany an 
expert and expensive shampoo. Although 

Bi was a working girl, and rather inordi- 

nately proud of it, she was often taken for 

a débutante, especially when she vacationed 

at a fashionable place. 

Her clothes were a delight to the eye and 
a caress to the touch. They were not ex- 
pensive, though they looked it. They were 
designed, they were conceived and created, 
about her radiant personality; and she, 
who knew herself and her moods, was the 
designer. That, indeed, was her profession, 
and she was near the top of it. 

At art school, several years before, she 
had taken the usual academic course, plan- 
ning to teach art after winning her degree. 
Her family had made many sacrifices for 
her, hoping that she would become a teach- 
er. Teachers, to them, were members of an 
honorable and distinguished profession; 
but as Bi observed the girls about her, and 
the futures into which they were plunged, 
she decided that the work of a teacher was 
altogether too dull for her. To the con- 
sternation of her family, she left school and 
entered the employ of an interior decorator. 

Her father felt that there was something 
very useless about such employment, that 
it was not at all comparable to the distin- 
guished calling of a pedagogue. In fact, 


he became quite eloquent about it, demand- 
ing that Willeta—he never used any other 
name for her—should realize what a serious 
misstep she was taking. A teacher of art, 
if it had to be of art, could be respectable, 
but an artist—well, they seldom were. 


MONEY THAN HE DOES? 


By Jack Whitman 
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Bi had a way about her that conquered 
opposition — a way of making everything 
seem settled and sure, however uncertain 
it might appear to others. Her attitude it- 
self convinced her parents that she was 
right. After a few months—especially 
when she was placed in charge of the deco- 
rations of the new hotel, receiving news- 
paper commendation—they accepted their 
artist child and partially forgot their dis- 
approval. 

She found, however, after this surprising 
initial success, that after all she was a fail- 
ure at interior decoration. Just when her 
parents began to be sure of her and to sit 
back calmly, with no fear of a coming 
storm, she announced that she was leaving 
for New York, to resume her studies, es- 
pecially of the figure, and that she intend- 
ed to go in for some other branch of art. 

Her plans were made, and so far as she 
was concerned they were unchangeable. 
She was so calm and assured about them 
that she forestalled the tears of her mother 
and the arguments of her father. Her man- 
ner still gave them confidence in her. She 
seemed so entirely sane that they could 
hardly accuse her of being a temperamental 
artist. 

So she went to New York. After a time 
she became a member of the staff of a lead- 
ing fashion periodical, and her costume 
drawings were studied by three million of 
America’s smartest women. That there are 
three million smart women in America is 
decidedly to our credit. 

Stanley West knew her so well that he 
called her Bi. He was an advertising writer 
from nine to five o’clock, and a poet, or at 
least a versifier, from five o’clock to mid- 
night. She had been called in by his firm 
for some special designs for a new type of 
advertising, and Stan was to write the copy. 
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They worked together in harmony for 
several days, businesslike, professional, and 
aloof. Then, one day, they became so in- 
terested in their work that they forgot 
luncheon. They awakened with a start at 
six o’clock, to find the office deserted and 
the janitress looking broad hints through 
their door. From which it will be seen that 
they were artists, for only the surge of cre- 
ative effort is strong enough to cause two 
vital youngsters to miss a meal. 

Stan had been conscious of her pleasing 
presence, in a vague sort of way, but 
neither had indulged in an appraisal of the 
other. Now Stan looked at her in a new 
way. He saw that her blue eyes were 
bright and clear, that her skin was fresh, 
that she probably played tennis, that a 
smile with a whimsical twist poised on her 
lips. In answer he smiled, and in a mo- 
ment they were laughing together most un- 
professionally. Then Stan asked her to 
dinner. 

As they sipped their coffee, Stan called 
her Bi. The boy was brisk, and he had a 


poetic way with him. That dinner was 
really the beginning of the end, or the end 
of the beginning, for never afterward did 
they meet without feeling a sudden joy—a 


joy to be met with laughter. 

Before their work together was finished, 
Stanley had proposed and Bi had accepted 
him. They accomplished this sometimes 
embarrassing feat in a poetic and sublimely 
impractical way. 

There had been no mention of money 
during the rapid courtship. They had 
talked of the moon, of poetry, of stagecraft 
and plays, of countless things, but never 
once, except in a superior and tolerant way, 
of the money that makes the wheels of the 
various arts and artifices go round. They 
were above it, and it is to be supposed that 
they pocketed their respective checks of a 
Saturday in a very aloof and aristocratic 
manner. 

Now that the preliminary of proposal 
and acceptance was off his mind, Stan in- 
voluntarily forgot himself so far as to think 
of his bank account. His balance showed 
a few hundred dollars, saved temperamen- 
tally and spasmodically from a moderate 
salary. Then, in a flash of practical imagi- 
nation, it came to him that Bi wore deuced 
good clothes, that she lived in a wonderful 
apartment—he had dined there on the night 
of acceptance—and could afford a colored 
maid. 
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He began to feel that there must be some 
strange discrepancy between their salaries, 
or that she must be a most economical 
housekeeper. The feeling made him some- 
how uncomfortable, for he was not the sort 
of man to care to have his wife his finan- 
cial equal, although he prided himself that 
if she had a career he was broad enough to 
allow her to pursue it. 

He was earning one hundred_ dollars a 
week, which sounds a great deal to those 
who make fifty, but is utterly insignificant 
to those who are in the two-hundred-dollar 
class. He had thought that Bi, a mere girl, 
could not be making more than fifty dollars 
a week; but now he began to doubt the cor- 
rectness of the surmise. Her drawings were 
sought after, and advertising art was better 
paid than copy. What if she earned more 
than he? 

The thought startled him, for he cher- 
ished the desire of being her protector. He 
could hardly protect a girl who was his eco- 
nomic superior. We Americans are rapidly 
dividing ourselves into more social strata 
than foreign nobility, with a few weekly 
dollars erecting the lines of demarcation. 

Stan could talk effortlessly and fluently 
about many subjects, but money was not 
among them. He found it impossible to 
approach the subject of salary when he met 
Bi. They dined, they theatered, they even 
movied, but their converse was as light and 
frothy as the cooing of the proverbial doves, 
whose economic status is fixed and assured. 

Unable to broach the subject by direct 
question and answer, or even by the indi- 
rect Socratic method—Bi was too clever for 
that—Stan began investigating the wages 
and remuneration of commercial artists. 
The investigation was fraught with contra- 
dictions, for he found that salaries ranged 
from ten dollars a week for the untempera- 
mental incompetents to many hundreds a 
week for the temperamental incompetents, 
with even more and sometimes less for those 
of the other implied classes. There were 
as many rates of payment as there were art- 
ists. But he was stunned by the discovery 
that Bi, being in a class approaching emi- 
nence, must possess a lofty financial status. 

On the avenue, one afternoon, when the 
first snow was falling and a crisp breeze 
brought out the color of their cheeks, Bi 
stopped before a shop window. It was the 
maison of a new modiste, evidently a very 
fashionable and expensive one, for the rent- 
al would be exorbitant. The window dis- 
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played a fur coat, full length, and of a soft 
brown, autumny shade. Brown was Bi’s 
favorite color; it set off, without distrac- 
tion, her rich color and fine hair. The coat 
had all the richness of October woods, and 
none of the flamboyance of the more con- 
spicuous furs. 

“ Oh!” gasped Bi. “I like that!” 

Bi’s stamp of approval upon an article 
of apparel was final. 

Stan agreed with her enthusiastically, 
and quickly thought that it would be a 
lovely present for her. Then, as he was 
about to suggest that they should enter the 
shop, he noted a small, suggestive, but al- 
most inscrutable price mark. The figures 
were printed with the perfect assurance of 
quality, with the disdain which meant that 
the price was the last thing to be consid- 
ered. The figures did not lie; the price of 
the coat was twelve hundred dollars. 

Stan gasped. He owned a fur-lined over- 
coat, for which he had paid two hundred; 
but twelve hundred! Almost three months’ 
work! 

Bi made a mental note of the name over 
the door. 

“T’m coming back to look at it again,” 
she said. 

Stan was dazed. Could she possibly 
think of buying it? Could she by any 
chance afford it? This would be a test. 
If she could, then glimmering went his 
hopes. 

They did not meet for a week after that. 
Stan was plunged into a rush job, which re- 
quired that he should give up verse for the 
present. It afforded him some consolation 
that he would receive a bonus for it, that 
it would increase his bank account a little. 

On Sunday he called for her. He was 
elated, for the job had been more than was 
expected and the bonus proportionately 
larger. He was confident that if he were 
encouraged—by Bi—he would make a real 
success of the work. 

He was so eager to tell her his good news 
that he did not at first observe what she 
wore; but as he helped her into the taxi, 
his hand touched a softness that caressed 
the skin. His eyes widened, and he forgot 
the miserable bonus. Bi was wearing the 
twelve-hundred-dollar coat! 


II 
Ir this were a story of the poor working 


girl, the worthy but impecunious hero, and 
the rich roué, the third member of our dra- 
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matic triad would be introduced here. He 
would be immaculately dressed, and would 
smoke elongated and imported cigarettes. 
He would be objectionably gallant, and 
would have designs upon our little designer, 
For the reader’s sake he is to be omitted, 
for this is the tale of a boy and a girl and 
weekly wages. 

The table d’héte was very good that 
night, as Bi averred; but Stan’s usual flu- 
ency was dumb, and he had little joy. He 
brooded in silence until Bi insisted that he 
looked ill. Then, with the despair of the 
dying, he assumed a deceptively gay ex- 
pression. After all, he thought, with no 
little affectation of the heroic, why not en- 
joy the last delight? Perhaps he would 
never see Bi again. Perhaps— 

He danced with her again and again, 
eagerly and joyously; but his heart was 
breaking, for Stan was a serious young 
man, in spite of his very modern superficial 
lightness. 

Between dances Bi talked of the home 
they would have. They gayly argued the 
merits of several suburbs. Stan talked of a 
wild Staten Island coast village; but Bi 
pointed out, with feminine practicality, 
that they would have to get up at four 
o’clock in the morning in order to reach 
their work by nine. She thought Jersey 
offered less fascinating but more available 
home sites. 

“ But your apartment is a beauty,” Stan 
said. “ How would you feel about giving 
it up?” 

“Oh, I’m tired of it! I want to have 
the fun of designing a small house and fur- 
nishing it. If you'll give me all the rooms 
but two to do with as I like, you may carry 
out any wild notions you have in the 
others.” 

Stan thought of the house they might 
build and plan together. Bi’s taste was 
satisfying, and he felt that he could trust 
her even to do his own rooms. She had a 
real appreciation for personality, and would 
decorate them as his surroundings. She 
would make them livable and yet artistic. 
If only they could have a house at all, she 
might do as she liked with all of its rooms; 
but he could never buy her a house in any 
suburb that could in any way compare with 
her apartment—nor any coat that could 
approach the exquisite softness of the 
twelve-hundred-dollar fur. 

When Stan reached home that night, Bi’s 
kisses lingered on his lips, a fragrance of 
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forget-me-nots. He felt that he should 
never see her again, and firmly resolved to 
write a final note, breaking the engagement. 

He sat at his portable typewriter and en- 
deavored to put his thought into words; 
but as he wrote the word money the tawdri- 
ness of the termination of his love for Bi 
came over him. He tore the paper from 
the machine and groaned. His face fell to 
the table between his arms. 

He tried again, but with no better suc- 
cess. At length he resolved to put it off— 
until to-morrow, although he half knew that 
he would have no more courage on the 
morrow. 

The morning was too glorious for tragic 
thoughts, for a light snow was falling, and 
a glow from the cloud-banked sun cast a 
gleam upon it. 

The copy Stan wrote that day was worth- 
less. He started well, but as soon as Bi 
came to his mind—as she did quite early— 
he could think of nothing else. Luckily, 
the work he was doing could wait. 

At noon, impulsively, he telephoned Bi 
and asked her to lunch with him. He was 
resolved to tell her that the house in Jersey 
was an impossibility, that marriage was un- 
thinkable on one hundred dollars a week. 
Mathematically, one hundred dollars a 
week becomes somewhat over five thousand 
a year. Stan’s best friend taught English 
at Yarmouth College, and lived on less than 
five thousand a year in a fine old New Eng- 
land house in the little town; but in New 
York, where the tiniest room cost nearly 
one-fourth of Stan’s wage, the methods of 
Einstein were necessary in keeping ac- 
counts. And living in New York was nec- 
essary for both Stan and Bi. 

Bi agreed to lunch with him, but pro- 
tested that she was very busy, and that it 
must be done in half an hour; so they sat 
in a secluded corner of a tiny lunch room, 
patronized chiefly by stenographers and 
clerks, and consumed diminutive portions 
of macaroni and cheese—a cheap but sub- 
stantial food. 

Stan could not bring himself to discuss 
the problem that was uppermost in his 
mind over such a luncheon. His sense of 
drama and of art demanded that the table 
should be spread luxuriously, that dim 
lights should fall upon it, that Bi should be 
radiant and unhurried, so that they might 
develop the scene in an effective and satis- 
fying way. He loathed abruptness and 
haste. 
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Moreover, he feared that what he had to 
say would hurt Bi. He would have done 
anything to avoid hurting her, for his love 
was really a protective shield for the girl, 
although Stan had never noticed that she 
needed a shield. 

As they stood outside for a moment be- 
fore parting, Stan said: 

“ T have something to talk over with you. 
May I come up to-night?” 

“ Yes, but I’ll be rather late. I may be 
kept until nine, and I may be home by 
seven thirty. You run up to the apartment 
right after dinner and wait for me. Ciga- 
rettes are on the living room table, and 
there’s a wee bit of Scotch, which I’ve been 
saving for you, in the cellarette.” 

With that she was gone. Evidently she 
had not sensed Stan’s perturbation; or per- 
haps she had sensed it, but had not allowed 
herself to give any sign. Stan could never 
determine just how much Bi saw and 
sensed. Sometimes she seemed very intu- 
itive; again she was veiled in an impene- 
trable and logical certainty which no flashes 
of intuition could penetrate, 

Indeed, the better Stan knew her, the 
less he knew of her cerebrations. Invari- 
ably her conclusions were right, but often 
she jumped at them over many hurdles of 
syllogism. Just as often she pondered and 
studied and analyzed. His mental proc- 
esses—or so he thought—were always ana- 
lytical; but Bi would have told him that 
he analyzed where it was unnecessary. 

So it was with the problem of money 
that confronted him. 

He got through the rest of the day some- 
how, but he did little work. His mind was 
devoted to the development of the scene 
that he and Bi would enact that night. 

He thought of a dozen ways of express- 
ing the impossibility of their marriage, but 
none of them was wholly satisfactory. He 
tried to think how Bi would take his deci- 
sion. She would not faint, nor would she 
weep—that much was certain; but what 
would she do? He could not write her 
lines in the piece. She was an unknown 
quantity, and the success or failure of their 
little play depended upon her collaboration. 

Her apartment was in one of the newer 
buildings on West Seventieth Street. It 
was the sort of building one expected to be 
occupied by actors, prosperous Western 
business men staying in New York for a 
few months, and nondescripts of equal 
prosperity. When Stan approached the 
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building he felt that he was meeting a su- 
perior, at least economically. The manager 
of his firm lived in just such a place. 

As he entered the corridor and looked 
about him, he felt that this building was 
somehow different, that it had been de- 
signed and decorated by an artist. It 
seemed as if Bi had given the whole place 
her personality; but he put the thought 
aside. He was thinking of Bi so entirely 
that everything he saw was colored by her. 

The clerk knew him, and when he ex- 
plained that he was to wait for Bi in her 
rooms he was promptly admitted. She had 
not yet come home, but, as she had prom- 
ised, there were cigarettes and a tiny drink 
of Scotch. Stan made himself comfortable 
in a luxurious chair. The quiet tone of the 
walls and the soft, shaded lights gave him 
a sense of ease that he had not felt for 
days. It was as if Bi herself were there, 


and her soft voice were shutting out the 
sound of the world. It was ineffably quiet 
and peaceful, and the whole room expressed 
escape from the workaday world that was 
so close. 

When he decided to drink the Scotch— 
there was only enough for one high ball— 


he found it and a bottle of ginger ale in the 
cellarette. As he mixed the drink, his eyes 
fell upon a small book which had been care- 
lessly tossed there. It was bound in limp 
leather, and he unconsciously picked it up 
and turned the leaves. By chance he 
turned to a page that was startling to him. 
It was headed “ purchases,” and seemed 
to be a record of Bi’s recent shopping. 
Stan read it frowningly, and whistled as 
the items sunk into his consciousness. 
There was a pair of shoes that had cost 
thirty-five dollars. There was a purchase 
of ten pairs of silk stockings, at seven fifty 
the pair. A hat had cost ninety-five dol- 
lars, and Bi had marked it “ cheap at the 
price.” At least twenty purchases, all ap- 
parently recent, were recorded in the book. 
Stan mentally calculated the total, and 
found that it was close to fifteen hundred 
dollars for a period of two or three months. 
The fur coat was not listed, and Stan 
added that to the total. Bi had spent, ac- 
cording to her own account, nearly twenty- 
five hundred dollars in a quarter of a year, 
and all for clothes. Half of his yearly sal- 
ary spent in three months for clothes! 
Heavens, the girl must be a millionaire’s 
daughter! 
No, she had told him that she was repay- 
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ing her parents for the expenses of her edu- 
cation. Then she must make ten thousand 
a year, or more. That made it more im- 
possible than ever. He could not hope, for 
years to come, to be able to support her in 
such style. 

Stan needed the drink he had poured by 
the time all the implications of Bi’s ac- 
counts had sunk into his brain, and he 
swallowed the whisky at a gulp. His next 
impulse was to make a hasty retreat, and 
he took up his coat. That would not be 
fair to Bi, who was a good pal, regardless 
of her income and outgo; so he melodra- 
matically scribbled a note and left it on her 
desk table, which had a convertible draw- 
ing-board top, where she often worked at 
night. 

The note was hasty but expressive. It 
read: 


Dear Br: 

It can’t be. We can’twnarry. My salary is too 
rotten. I could never support you right. It isn’t 
fair to you to ask you to wait, or to suffer. It 
isn’t fair to me to allow you to support yourself 
as my wife. It just can’t be, and I’m too sorry 
to tell you straight out. 

STAN. 


He told the clerk that he could not wait, 
that he had left a note for Bi. 


Ill 


WHEN she came home, a few minutes 
later, she was eager and joyous, for she had 
looked forward to the evening with Stan. 
She had worked hard all day and into the 
evening, but she was untired and fresh as 
a child at recess. 

When the clerk handed her mail to her 
and told her that Stan had come and gone, 
she frowned. It wasn’t fair of him to make 
the engagement, to awaken anticipation on 
her part, and then to leave her in the lurch. 
She was too tired to work, and she needed 
the recreation of his company. Now all 
she could do was to bathe and go to bed, 
which was not a delight on a starlit night 
like this. 

Then she found Stan’s note. She read it 
through without a murmur, but she felt 
that her whole life was ruined. A dull sob 
choked her. 

She read it again, hoping to find some 
explanation other than the obvious one that 
Stan had given. She could not believe that 
he thought her mercenary. She could not 
think that he would allow a few miserable 
dollars to stand before their happiness. 
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What did it matter that his salary was 
small? Were they not young, and in love, 
and together? Why, she would have mar- 
ried him if he had only enough to buy a 
license and pay the clergyman. When Bi 
made up her mind, it was decisive, and she 
allowed no superficial obstacles to stand in 
her way. Money, to her, was a superficial 
thing, not to be considered seriously in the 
face of a deep emotion or desire. 

She was disappointed in Stan, and in her- 
self, that she had so failed to make him be- 
lieve in her and her abiding love. Scores 
of people, she thought, lived on much less 
than Stan’s salary, and were happy. Stan’s 
ideas about money, she felt, were positive- 
ly snobbish. She began to doubt his real 
love for her. 

She discovered then that he had drunk 
the Scotch, and at the same time she made 
a more important discovery—that he had 
found and read what she called her “ buy- 
ography.” She still held the note in her 


hand, and now she picked up the leather- 
bound book. There seemed to be some 
definite association between them. 

She was positive, from the position of 
the book, that he had seen it. 


Worse, she 
felt that he had believed it. What a silly, 
schoolgirl thing it was to have about, any- 
way! And what a silly, schoolboy thing 
Stan had done as the result! 

But as she thought of Stan, a new ten- 
derness moistened her eyes. She had never 
observed just that kind of boyishness in 
him before. How nice of him to want to 
support and protect her! It made her feel 
delightfully diminutive and defenseless—a 
feeling she could seldom indulge. Under- 
neath her modernity and efficiency Bi was 
an old-fashioned woman, and sometimes she 
relaxed sufficiently to enjoy the comforts of 
her mother and grandmother. 

Suddenly she laughed. The irony of the 
situation evoked a saving humor. That 
Stan should allow such a trifle to stand be- 
tween them was too childish; but at the 
same time it was endearing. She remem- 
bered that she had read somewhere that 
lovers’ quarrels often had such small be- 
ginnings. Often they developed in quite 
tragic ways; but Bi was too modern to al- 
low her love to be overcome by any such 
obstacle. 

It was all very well to be old-fashioned, 
especially when it came to having a protec- 
tor like Stan; but her Victorianism did not 
extend to allowing Stan to get away. She 
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realized that just now it was up to her to 
pursue, and she meant to do so with every 
modern trick she had learned from Ellen 
Key and Bernard Shaw. 

She telephoned to Stan, but he had not 
gone home. As she hung up the receiver, 
she hoped that he was following up the 
start she had given him with the Scotch, 
for she knew that a boyish way of showing 
grief is to drink one’s self to death. If he 
loved her, he would probably be drunk. 
She hoped he was, for he would not have 
another chance soon again. She meant to 
capture him and place him beyond such 
pranks. 

She smiled happily to herself as she made 
ready for bed. Viewing Stan’s note through 
the lens of humor made a big difference. 
He was a dear boy, after all! 


IV 


At half past seven o’clock the next morn- 
ing Bi stood before Stan’s rooming house. 
It was a rather dark and dismal old place, 
still showing the dignity of quality beneath 
the ravages of time. It was too dark, too 
old, for Stan. Bi felt that he must have 
been depressed by his surroundings. 

She was admitted, rather reluctantly, by 
a maid as old as the house, who answered 
her ring as if it was an impertinence. 

“I wish to see Mr. West,” Bi said. 

“ Yeh—come on in,” the maid answered, 
opening the door too little even for the slen- 
der Bi to pass through. “ What’s your 
name? [I'll tell him you’re here.” 

“ Miss—oh, can’t I run up? 
his room?” 

The maid looked at her as if she had 
made a very improper remark. She opened 
her mouth, began to speak, and then mum- 
bled to herself. Apparently undecided 
about the propriety of the early morning 
visit, she stared up the stairway. The long 
flight of stairs presented a mountainous 
climb to her ancient limbs. Her desire to 
avoid the climb won over her moral disap- 
proval, though the battle was a stern one. 
Bi, who was unaccustomed to such surveil- 
lance, smiled as she followed the woman’s 
slow cerebrations. 

“T guess so,” granted the latter, giving 
Bi a penetrating and searching gaze. “ It’s 
the third door on the right, next floor.” 

Bi ran up. 

She listened attentively before the door. 
She could hear Stan breathing heavily. He 
was still asleep. 


Which is 
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Gently and quietly she turned the knob. 
The door gave to her touch, and she tip- 
toed into the room. Stan turned and 
groaned as she pressed the door shut, but 
he did not awake. 

It was the first time Bi had been in his 
room. His clothing was strewn about care- 
lessly on chairs and table. Manuscripts 
littered the top of a small desk. The odor 
of burned tobacco came from an ash tray. 
On the dressing table Bi found, and smiled 
as she found it, an empty pint bottle. 

She read one or two of his verses. It was 
obvious that she had inspired them, and 
she felt a pleasant glow from the knowl- 
edge. As she laid them on the table, a 
heavy book fell to the floor with a crash. 
Stan suddenly awakened, and Bi was by 
his side. 

“ Good morning,” she said amiably, as 
if her presence there was quite the usual 
thing. 

Stan tried to smile, but his lips hurt with 
the effort. He glanced uncertainly from Bi 
to the table, and looked around the room. 
He struggled painfully to be debonair. 

“Won’t you sit down?” he stammered. 

Bi sat on the bed and took his hand in 
hers. Her impulse was to ruffle his hair, 
or to box his ears lightly; but she repressed 
her smile and looked at him steadily—more 
steadily as he averted his eyes. He re- 
minded her of her small brother, who had 
always sought her, instead of their mother, 
in time of trouble. 

“ T came to invite you to breakfast,” she 
said at last. 

Stan did not speak. 

“T have nothing to do to-day,” Bi went 
on. “If you could take the day off, we 
could have a holiday somewhere.” 

“A sort of funeral—a farewell party?” 
Stan tried to be jocular. “I started one 
alone last night.” 

“ And finished it, I guess.” Bi glanced 
speculatively at the empty pint bottle. 
“Then you don’t want another? Well, I 
can always work.” 

Bi let his hand fall, and rose from the 
bed. She turned away abruptly, as if afraid 
to let him see her face: The sun poured 
upon her from the window and made the 
fires of her hair leap. 

“Oh, Bi, I didn’t mean that! Of course 
I want it. I want to be with you every 
minute, but—you got my note? It was a 
brutal way to put it, but don’t you see—” 

“T see very well. Let’s not discuss that 


part of it, Stan. Let’s just have a holiday 
together.” 

She turned back to him, smiling. If 
tears had threatened, the danger was over 
now, and Stan saw her as a pal. They 
might have many holidays together, as be- 
fore, if they could forget what might not 
be. He smiled with his old boyishness, and 
in a moment they were laughing together. 
Then Bi surrendered to her impulse, bent 
over, ruffled his hair, and kissed him. 

“ Hurry!” she called back as she left the 
room. “I’m hungry!” 


V 


THERE was no snow that day, but the 
air was icy clear, and the sky had the cold, 
ethereal blue that possesses depth. One 
looked into it as well as at it. What Bi 
found there caused her to smile, for in the 
clear blue deeps she saw a Jersey cottage. 

It was not until they were on the ferry, 
watching the gulls that followed the boat 
across the river, that Stan noticed the fur 
coat. Bi was wearing the twelve-hundred- 
dollar garment on a simple picnic. He had 
been too eager to grasp at the straw of com- 
radeship that she offered him to observe it 
before, but now he studied it coldly and 
appraisingly. He wondered whether Bi 
could not have found as much warmth and 
beauty in a woolen garment, at one-tenth 
the cost. 

As soon as they reached the woods, where 
Bi was intent upon walking—one of those 
rare small woods still to be found beyond 
the suburbs—he had forgotten the coat and 
everything else but Bi. She was a radiant, 
glorious figure, as she ran and skipped in 
the brown woods, in a coat the color of the 
gloriously dying leaves. 

They walked all morning, and then Bi 
led Stan to a small inn for luncheon. She 
insisted upon paying the check, since she 
had ordered the meal in advance; but she 
was old-fashioned enough to allow him to 
help her into the fur coat. 

“ Now,” she said, when they left the inn, 
“T’m going to surprise you.” 

“ How—pleasantly?” 

“ Follow me.” 

She led him across a field and over a 
small bridge. The waters of a brook, swol- 
len by early winter rains, flowed under it. 
Some distance beyond—perhaps a quarter 
of a mile away—were two small houses. 
She made no explanation until they had 
reached the first house. 
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It was very simple in contour, a modified 
Colonial cottage, freshly painted white, 
with bright green shutters. A cypress 
hedge separated it from its neighbor, and 
there were denuded elms and maples in the 


Stan took in the long low shape of the 
house and the grace with which it sank 
back against the outlined hills. It was just 
such a home as he had visualized—for Bi. 
Why was she showing it to him? To see 
it was worse than the fur coat, now that it 
could not be theirs. 

“ Do you like it?” Bi asked. 

Stan turned to her, his face drawn with 
disappointment. 

“ Oh, Bi, I wish it could be ours! Like 
it? It’s the best I ever saw—better than 
Staten Island, even.” 

That was a concession for Stan. 

Bi fished into her bag and drew out two 
papers, which she handed to Stan. The 
first his eyes traversed was an option on 
the house, which indicated that a payment 
of five hundred dollars had been made. 
Future payments to be made monthly. The 
other was a marriage license, properly made 
out to be used by Stanley West and Willeta 
Coman. Bi pointed to it. 

“T paid two dollars for that,” she said. 
“It would be a shame not to use it!” 

Stan looked from the papers to her and 
back again, uncomprehending. 

“ Stan, don’t you understand? You pro- 
posed to me, and you love me—I know 
that; and I love you. Well, when you start 
to backslide and edge away, all because of 
a few dollars, you awaken my sporting in- 
stinct. I don’t want to lose you, if you'll 
pardon my unwomanly frankness. In fact, 
boy, I love you a lot more than I ever 
said!” 

Her eyes were moist as she looked at 
him. Boyishly, Stan looked away, stern. 

“Tt isn’t fair—” he began. 

“Bosh! All the time you were overseas 
I was working, taking the place of some 
other man who was overseas. Oh, of 
course, I could have worked just the same 
any other time, but the absence of design- 
ers of your sex gave me a bigger chance 
than ever. No wonder you haven’t a bank 
account, after two years over there! But 
that doesn’t matter. I don’t need the 
money. I wouldn’t know what to do with 
it if I had it. I prefer simple things—” 

“Simple? Why, your apartment must 
cost half what I make, and that coat—” 
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Bi’s laugh rang out. 

“ Why, you old stupid, I don’t rent my 
apartment! I was given a year’s lease for 
decorating the interior of the building and 
selecting the furnishings. Didn’t I ever tell 
you that? Oh, of course not—we had more 
interesting things to talk about.” 

“ But your coat! Twelve hundred dol- 
lars! I couldn’t buy anything like that 
for you.” 

“Sh! Stan, dear, if you will walk past 
the Maison Marvelle to-morrow, you will 
see the twelve-hundred-dollar coat still in 
the window. This is a rather poor imita- 
tion. It cost seventy-nine dollars and 
eighty-three cents, plus three days’ work in 
copying the model and supervising the fur- 
rier. Why, I had to design two gowns for 
Marvelle to get a real look at the coat!” 

“ But I—I don’t understand,” Stan mut- 
tered, remembering the book he had found. 

Bi reached into her bag and brought 
forth her “ buyography.” 

“I knew you had seen this, silly!” she 
smiled. “Don’t you know, infant, that 
every woman wants to buy everything she 
sees? Some of us don’t, though—lI imitate, 
sometimes with improvements. If you had 
turned the page, you would have’ seen the 
real prices of the clothes I buy, which I 
subtract from the shopkeepers’ prices. That 
way I save a great deal—in my head. 
This ”—tapping the book—“ is just a way 
to gratify my sense of economy!” 

Bi read the book over his shoulder. The 
hat that had apparently cost ninety-five 
dollars was really fifteen. Shoes, stockings, 
and gloves were high, but, as Bi explained, 
she could not make them. 

“TI might paint on my stockings,” she 
murmured thoughtfully. 

But just then Stan woke up to his own 
stupidity. He took Bi in his arms, held 
her close, and kissed her. Somehow—how 
he.did not yet entirely understand—she had 
saved their happiness. He murmured his 
love to her. Then, suddenly, he held her 
away from him. 

“T’m afraid you’re too clever for me to 
marry!” he said, half smiling. “I never 
was good at saving money.” 

“You don’t need to be. Just brin 
checks to Bi.” J itis 

He kissed her again. 

“ What do we do next?” 

“ First, we go over to the minister’s, 
across that field, and use this license.” Bi 
tapped it significantly. She was taking no 
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further chances on Stan. ‘“ Then we can 


look at the house.” 


As they ran across the field, Stan stopped 


her again. 


“Lady,” he said, “how much do you 


earn a week?” 
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“ Fifty dollars. Why?” 

Stan sighed with relief. 

“ Gee, I’m glad it isn’t any more! Now 
I can protect you!” 

“ And love me,” she added, putting his 
arm around her waist. 
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THE STORY OF SENOR PUMALOK AND HIS CHAMPION 


IS name was José Rizal de Esperanza 
Pumalok, and he was very proud of 
the first part of it, sevor, for he was 

true second cousin to the great patriot and 

scholar of our country. And he was vain, 
too, of the middle part, Esperanza; for 
that, as you must know, means “ hope ” in 
your English speech, and of a truth he was 

a man full to overflowing of hope, for his 

luck in the pit was fast making him rich. 

The year before, at the fights in Manila 

during the Fiesta de la Natividad, had he 

not fought his big cock, El Sanguinario, for 

a purse of one thousand pesos, and won? 

Rich? Ah, he was indeed rich! 

And the cock? You do well, senor, 
American that you are, to ask about the 
health of that grand fighter. Alas, El San- 
guinario lived not more than one hour after 
making his great kill, for he had won the 
fight even after taking a mortal wound. 
He had fought on and on, though his right 
wing was hanging by but the smallest 
shred, and below it his thigh was gashed 
from joint to joint. Yes, he died of the 
fight, and was eaten even that night by his 
master and his master’s family—who were 
saddened little, for a thousand pesos, senor, 
is much money. 

Chuh! To me it seemed that this Pu- 
malok was almost a cannibal; but to Puma- 
lok it was economy, and saved buying 
meat. From that you will see what a man 
was this José Rizal de Esperanza Pumalok 
—or, rather, what a real man he was not. 

But God above sees these things, senor. 
In this, at least, are the priests right; for 
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they say that the good God sees all, and 
that, seeing all, He rewards those things 
which are good, and those that are evil He 
punishes. 

I do not mean to say that others do not 
use fallen gallos de combate for food. No 
—poor men cannot afford such waste; but 
a thousand pesos! El] Sanguinario should 
have had Christian burial, with ceremony, 
and the San Roque band to play a march 
to rejoice the fighting spirit, and flowers to 
cover the gallant body. That were justice, 
and decent; but this Pumalok—chuh/ 

As I said, God saw, and truly do I be- 
lieve that He punished. The punishment 
fitted well, as you will see. 

Pumalok lived mightily for a month, and 
people bowed deeply to him now, for he 
had money. Yet they did not cross the 
camino to meet him, and when they said 
“ Buenas dias,” it was with the tongue in 
the cheek. 

Pumalok looked about him for another 
chicken; but none who owned good fighters 
in this province would sell, for a good Fili- 
pino, senor, loves his fighting cock next to 
his wife—and some even before their wives, 
as I well could tell, though that is another 
story. No, they would not sell—not to this 
cannibal with all his money—not to a man 
who would eat the gallant fighter who made 
him rich. 

And so Pumalok was angry. As he went 
into the yard and looked upon the cocks 
he had there, each one tied by its short 
line to a little stake, and watched them 
pecking at the earth where it was damp by 
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the carabao wallow under the clump of 
bamboo that was the back fence, he spat 
upon them and cursed them. His head was 
greatly swelled; and though these were good 
fighters in their way, none of them was like 
E] Sanguinario. 

“Bah!” he snarled. “These should 
have been hens. Then we could have had 
eggs, and the American destroyers at Ca- 
vite pay good money for eggs; but now— 
one fight, a peso or two, and then the cow- 
ards lie down and die. Alas that ever I let 
you live thus long, to impoverish me with 
the feed you eat!” 

He cursed them again. Then he went 
quickly to his wife, who was sitting in the 
little tienda by the road, where she sold 
papayas, and boluk, and on Sundays and 
fiestas even sorbetes, too. For although he 
was rich now, he still made his wife keep 
the little store in front of the house. 

“ We will have chicken to-night for sup- 
per,” he cried. ‘“ You will chop the coward 
heads off two of them that are nearest the 
well. To-morrow, two more—and then 


more until all are gone. I fight no more in 
the little pits. I fight only with great gal- 
los, and for much money. Peace, I will 


have my way. I have said it!” 

He entered his house to think. 

Long had he fought in the pits of his 
province, and well he knew that, though 
he had tried to buy, there were no chickens 
for thirty kilos about San Roque that were 
great, and none that might be trained to 
be great. He had combed the bamboo. 
He had examined the matching circles from 
Cavite to Santa Cruz, squatting with the 
others as they felt of the toughness of the 
skin about the roosters’ necks, as they 
pressed down upon the chickens’ backs to 
feel the strength of the legs, as they sparred 
cocks to judge their fighting spirit. 

He had tried all that he thought might 
develop greatness. He had even offered to 
buy certain ones in whom he had some 
hope; and he was glad now that none could 
be bought. He had wasted no pesos, senor, 
~ and now he was glad. 

He thought much over the subject, and 
decided that there were but two things to 
do. First, he might go out into the prov- 
inces, up Pampanga way best, and buy 
there where his reputation was not known. 
Second, he might do what had been done 
once before—a very hard business, sevor, 
as you will see, but one from which results 
might be had. 
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He decided that the second idea was 
the better one. 
II 


PuMALOK ate a whole one of his poor 
fighting gallos that night. The next morn- 
ing he took the earliest boat from Cavite 
to Manila. There he found a friend who 
got him passage on the government boat 
that went twice a week on its seventy-mile 
trip to Olongapo, where the great dock 
named after your big Dewey is, senor, as 
you know well. 

From Olongapo he took a banca and, all 
alone, paddled up the Rio Boton until the 
water was not enough to let him paddle 
farther. Then he put his pack upon his 
back, and started up the trail. 

Up that trail he had not gone one kilo- 
meter when he heard a sound that made 
him stop. He went down to the rio and 
made a little camp; and even as he made 
his camp, sevor, he could hear the shrili 
crowing of the wild chickens up on the 
mountainside hidden in the thick bamboo. 
Now, for the first time in many days, he 
smiled. 

He set his—what you call them, to catch 
wild things with bits of string? Snares, 
senor? Thank you—yes, he set his snares. 
In good places he put them, too. There 
are many wild pigs in that country, sefor, 
and they make trails down to the water of 
little streams, and like to lie there in the 
mud. Pumalok was born in a mountain 
province, and knew this. He set his snares 
right beside these trails near the water, 
and scattered boiled rice about, so that the 
chickens would come and get caught. 

In about two weeks he was at home again, 
and had in a strong cage of bamboo two 
very beautiful wild cocks. 

What, sevior? No, no! These could not 
be tamed or taught how to fight in the pit. 
Pumalok was a wise man, and knew that. 

He did not try that; but in two months 
after he came back home, some young 
chickens were new from the shell, and upon 
these young chickens Pumalok smiled his 
bad smile. For the father of these little 
ones was one of the wild cocks he had cap- 
tured on the Rio Boton near Olongapo. 

In another month he had separated the 
cocks from the hens of these young ones. 
And these he watched all day long, while 
his wife sold bananas and mangoes at the 
little tienda. For still he made her do this, 
when she much rather would go to the 
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American school of San Roque. He was 
rich, senor, but he had not even bought for 
his wife a phonograph: To think! This 
José Rizal de Esperanza Pumalok! Not 
true to the first part of his name, only to 
that part meaning “ hope.” 

People still remembered that he had eat- 
en his greatest fighter, his El Sanguinario; 
when they heard what he was doing, they 
looked black. For they knew that some- 
times a great gallo de combate is made 
thus, and they hoped that Pumalok would 
not succeed. 

And so, sevor, this Pumalok, the canni- 
bal, looked after his young chickens with 
great care and much hope. 


III 


WHEN the young cocks were but two 
months old, he began to train them. 
Though he had much money, he made his 
wife and his minos eat less, that he might 
buy costly American food for the ones of 
hope. He exercised these cocks, for there 
were three of them, and rubbed under the 
feathers certain medicines that would make 
their skins grow tough, and spat on their 
feathers and smoothed them, to make them 


lie together, so that the spur of another 
cock would not go through so easily. 

And all the time he had news that there 
was a great gallo up in San Rosario that 
was being trained for the Fiesta de la Na- 


tividad next to come. He heard, too, that 
this chicken’s father was also from the bam- 
boo, and that the young bird was a full 
month older than were his. He also heard 
that this chicken was to be brought to the 
great Manila pit—where they pay two 
pesos admission, sefor, two pesos—and 
would there be matched against all others 
for a purse of one thousand and five hun- 
dred pesos. 

And so he worked; but two of his half 
wild gallos died, which made him curse 
much again. He kept the remaining one in 
his house both day and night, sevor; and 
finally, when he judged it was old enough 
and strong enough, he said he would test 
it out. 

He smiled his evil smile once more, the 
cannibal, to see how the wild father’s blood 
showed in the spurs that were growing long 
and sharp on his little Gallo de Esperanza. 

No, that was not his name for the young 
one—it was ours. His name was El Capi- 
tan—the “captain” you would call it, 
Senor, 


Well, Pumalok was very anxious to try 
out El Capitan; so, as I said, he put it with 
another young chicken, and looked to see 
him tear it to pieces with those spurs of 
his. But look, sevor, that other little one 
gave one jump at El Capitan, and El Capi- 
tan turned and ran away. 

And then did the cannibal curse, and tear 
at his hair, and weep. 

“ Por la sangre de Dios, un cobarde!’”’ he 
cried. 

He took up El Capitan and placed him 
again before the other chicken; but again 
that other made one jump, and again did 
El Capitan run away. And again did the 
cannibal try this, and again; but it was the 
same each time, sevior. Finally did Puma- 
lok seize upon El Capitan and throw him 
with great violence upon the earth, and spit 
upon him, and curse him bitterly, and re- 
count the money that had been spent to 
make him great. This, cried the cannibal, 
was his return for all that money—wn co- 
barde—a coward! Bah! 

As he cursed, this young chicken lay 
upon the earth, and, with its neck twisted 
about, looked up at Pumalok. It is not for 
you nor for me, sevor, to say just what was 
passing in the little brain it had behind its 
eyes. It looked up at its master — just 
looked, and did nothing more than that. 

In a fresh fit of rage the cannibal 
reached down for it to throw it again upon 
the earth; but with that a transformation 
took place. The little gallo gave a great 
jump into the air, and with one stroke 
ripped open Pumalok’s left hand. Then, 
before he could snatch it up and do the 
murder he had in his heart—if, senor, the 
man really had a heart—El Capitan had 
leaped upon the other chicken, and in two 
more fierce strokes had torn it to pieces. 

Then, with its little neck straight out 
and its little comb red as blood, it started 
to walk very slowly toward one of the few 
other cocks Pumalok still had left, slowly 
and carefully, and with its little eyes red as 
blood, too. 

At that the cannibal stared, as he rubbed 
the deep cut in his hand. His own eyes 
were very large, and what thoughts he had 
then I can only guess; but he stared as if 
a little rice snake had bitten him, and did 
not make a move. 

Suddenly, as if he had but waked up, he 
caught El Capitan just as the little bird 
was about to jump at that great gallo. And 
now once more came that evil smile. I 
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cannot tell you what that smile was like, 
senor, but to say that it was the smile of 
the devil. The smile of a man shows what 
‘the man is, sewor—no? 

Pumalok snarled to his wife. 

““ Make a fire and boil some water, wom- 
an!” he cried. “ Pronto! I will have no 
delay!” 

And that poor woman had to leave her 
friends in the tienda and make a fire and 
boil some water, so that that great cannibal 
might clean his cut hand. That was the 
way he treated his wife, look you, senor— 
mot even a phonograph! Even the few 
pesetas from the tienda he took for himself. 

Ah, as I said before, the good God looked 
down upon all this. I wonder, too, if the 
spirit of El Sanguinario was not there some- 
where, waiting to be avenged. 

And so did Pumalok make a great storm 
in his house until his hand was cleaned and 
tied up. Yet, at the same time, how he 
watched that little El Capitan with that 
smile! 

IV 


But in the days that came, por Dios, 
how that little gallo did grow! And what 
a fighter he became! Oh, no—Pumalok 
did not risk him in the pit, where they 
fight with those two-inch razor-edge spurs 
—not that; but he put him, as he became 
larger, up against many other cocks in San 
Roque, and in the little plaza near the old 
cathedral of Cavite. 

El Capitan was strong, and after that 
one show of fear in the yard of Pumalok’s 
house he never again ran away; but the 
cannibal he still did not like. He would let 
Sefora Pumalok take him up, and stroke 
his neck feathers, and feel of the skin be- 
neath to judge its toughness. He would 
allow this without a move; but Pumalok 
had to handle the chicken with canvas 
gloves that he bought down in the navy 
yard, for because of his wild blood the spurs 
of El Capitan were long and sharp. 

All the time rumors of what that other 
half-breed gallo was doing up in San Ro- 
sario came to the cannibal’s ears. And all 
the time, too, was that cannibal thinking 
about the pesos he had in the bank in Ma- 
nila, and how few other men would be able 
to match the one thousand and five hun- 
dred of them that the owner of El Sacristan 
required for the match. Hah! What a 
name for a gallo de combate —“ the sex- 
ton,” as you say, senor—but how good a 
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one, too; one who puts others in their 
graves. Good—no? But the cannibal, he 
smiled when he heard these words come 
down from the north. 

“ Bah!” he said to his wife. “I have a 
fighter. El Sacristan—it has the sound of 
the name of a priest. We will wait until 
the fiesta, and then we will see who does 
the boasting!” 

“ Ah, we will have a phonograph—” 

But then, under the glare of the cannibal, 
his poor wife shut up, with her lips tight. 

“I will need the money for other things,” 
snarled Pumalok. “I will build a pit my- 
self. Whose money is it, I would like to 
know? Yours? Bah!” 

What a brute he was! His wife could 
not hold back her bitterness. 

“ When the fight is over, I will have some 
consolation in one way, my husband,” she 
said, drawing her cheap cotton mantilla 
closer about her head, as if for protection. 

“How do you mean—consolation?” de- 
manded Pumalok. 

“We will have a chicken dinner,” was 
the answer. 

How did the cannibal curse then! 

“You would put the eye upon El Capi- 
tan?” he roared. 

“The eye is not upon the chicken, my 
husband,” she said. “ It is upon you.” 

“ What?” bellowed Pumalok. 

“ Yes,” answered the wife. “ El ojo de 
Dios—the eye of God!” 

Whereupon the cannibal became purple, 
the anger swelled so within him. How he 
withheld his hand from killing her I do not 
know. Fear of the American hangman in 
Bilibid would be the only thing, sewor— 
that would be my judgment. 


V 


MEANWHILE E] Capitan was full grown, 
and his skin was of a toughness—ah! And 
his legs—as of an elephant. And his spirit 
—as of a fighting saint. 

Truly had it been well that Pumalok had 
thrown that little devil upon the earth that 
day months ago. It shook up something 
in El Capitan that brought out the wild 
fighting madness of him, and made him 
great. I wonder, too, if it did not bring 
out a wild and fighting hatred of his master, 
the cannibal, and a desire for revenge. 


The day of the great fight came at last. 
The great pit was crowded, and all talk 
was of the battle that was to take place at 
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three o’clock between El Capitan and El 
Sacristan, and the one thousand and five 
hundred pesos that the two owners had 
matched for the fight. The bets that were 
made between the people in the crowd— 
senor, can you believe it to be the truth?—- 
forty thousand pesos changed hands over 
that one battle. Oh, yes, senor, though 
men did not like the cannibal, and still 
called him by that name when his back 
was turned, nevertheless they knew that his 
judgment on gallos de combate was good; 
and if they had a bit of money, why not 
make a bit more? 

So it became province against province, 
the north against the south, San Rosario 
against our own. Such excitement you 
never see, senor. 

“ We have the best side,” the San Rosa- 
rio men said, “ because is not El Sacristan 
one month more old than is El Capitan, 
and two ounce American weight more 
heavy? But yes!” 

“ True,” we reply; “ but is not the judg- 
ment of Pumalok, the cannibal, worth more 
than one month and two ounce?” 

And then both gallos were brought into 
the pit. The beauty of them both, with 
the wild coloring that was in them, and 
their sleekness, sewor, and the spirit when 
they saw each other for the first time! It 
was beautiful, glorious—ah! 

Then, before that great multitude, the 
barbero drew out his leather case of razors 
—those long, thin steel spurs that they use 
in the pit. He bound one upon the left leg 
of El Sacristan, and another of the same 
sharpness over the left spur of El Capitan. 
Then he slipped over each razor its small 
leather — what you say, senor? Sheath? 
Thank you again, senor —and twisted it 
tightly with the little red string. 

And so each was taken out into the mid- 
dle of the ring. The people cheered, and 
made their bets upon the left and upon the 
right. The betting was equal, and there 
were no odds. El] Capitan had drawn the 
right and El Sacristan the left, and the 
light was fair to both. 

And now even the cigarettes went out, so 
excited were the people. There were all 
men there, all kinds—Americans, and our 
own people, and many, many Chinese, who 
love these combates even as much as do 
we, and Japanese, and English; and there 
were ladies there, too. 

But not Sefora Pumalok. She had to 
care for the tienda on the San Roque road. 
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She waited at home, and of a truth I be- 
lieve she was hoping that there would be 
chicken for dinner that night, even as she 
had said. And, senor, though I had money 
up on El Capitan, I could not find in my 
heart any blame for her. 

Then the masters of the two gallos ap- 
proached each other, until only a meter or 
more apart. The owner of El Sacristan put 
his hand over his chicken’s head and bent 
its neck back; and the cannibal let El Cap- 
itan pick at the feathers there—pick hard, 
until several feathers fluttered to the hard- 
packed earth. 

Then the cannibal bent El Capitan’s 
head back in the same way for the other 
gallo to peck at. Thus were both cocks 
made greatly angry at each other, and their 
fighting spirit grew hot. 

The house was fairly trembling with the 
cheers and with the betting—and with the 
jumping about, too, of those who were wav- 
ing pesos in the air, trying to make a bet 
with other men, perhaps, across the pit. 

Then a bell rang. The crowd became 
more quiet. 

The two men unwound the little red 
strings and took off the leather sheaths— 
and the bright razor spurs flashed. Then, 
very carefully, they held the two great 
cocks toward each other, made several 
passes so that the chickens’ heads almost 
touched, and then set them on the floor 
squarely opposite each other. 

Ah, seaor, the stillness of the pit then!) 

For ten seconds those two gallos faced 
each other, their necks always stretching 
farther and farther out, their neck feathers 
bristling straighter and straighter, their 
whole bodies straining, the eyes of each 
glued to his enemy. Thus—without a 
movement. Then, like a flash of lightning, 
they met in the air, three feet off the 
ground, senor, each leaping high so as to 
come down upon the other with a swift 
death stroke. Ah, it was beautiful to see— 
beautiful! Both such glorious birds, such 
gallant fighters! 

Then they landed, and, with the speed 
of light, faced each other again. The crowd 
breathed—neither seemed hurt. 

Again that tenseness of muscle and eye, 
senor, Again the crowd in the great house 
strained with the birds. The two owners— 
I spared one glance, and how the sweat 
was running down! 

Another flash—again El Sacristan and 
E] Capitan met in the air. Again they came 
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to earth, and again wheeled to face each 
other. 

Once more the crowd breathed, for 
neither gallo showed hurt. 

Tense they glared at each other, and 
strained. This time it seemed that they 
never would move, so quiet was every 
feather, senor. The crowd was so quiet, 
too, that now and then one heard a deep 
sigh from away up in the balcony—a sigh 
that only made deeper the silence of the 
house. 

Still the two great fighters strained. 
Still were their eyes clinging together, as if, 
senor, to try to discover what the other bird 
was thinking. Of a truth, I do believe that 
in that meeting of eyes these gallos can see 
their fate written upon the brain of the 
enemy. They can read what the other in- 
tends to do, and read it quick enough, se- 
wor, so as to meet the attack in mid air. 
They can read it, too, so that if one feels a 
weakness coming over him, and sees attack 
in the other’s mind, he will sometimes run. 

And so I stared upon El Sacristan and 
El Capitan, fighting to the death there in 
the pit, with hatred and fire and courage 
showing in every part of them. I saw their 
eyes, each upon the other, and I wondered 
what each read. 

Even as I wondered, with a movement so 
quick that I did not realize that it was 
movement until it was done, El] Capitan 
was back one step—dack, senor! 

I gasped and clenched my fist. A high 
voice in the galleria screamed: 

“ Cobarde!” 

And my thought went back to the day 
when the cannibal had picked up this very 
gallo when it had shown fear, and had flung 
it to the earth and cried the same word. 
Dios, I wept to myself, can it be, can it be? 

Then I glanced at Pumalok, and saw that 
his face was purple with madness, and his 
hands clenching and unclenching as if he 
would kill, and kill, and bathe them in the 
blood of El Capitan. 

Then came still another backward move 
by El Capitan; and at that El Sacristan 
attacked. 

Then—ah, the beauty of it, the strategy, 
the cunning! While El Sacristan was yet 
in mid air, El Capitan took one swift step 
to the right. Then, before the other could 
wheel to face it—being yet in the air, but 
about to land on earth, seror—E] Capitan 
leaped high, and with a great slash of his 
leg sunk his spur up to the binding into the 
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ribs of his enemy. Por la gracia de Dios! 
He was not cobarde! He had played a 
great trick—and won! 

For one moment, while the crowd was 
madness itself, El Capitan waited, tense 
and ready, for a movement from El Sacris- 
tan, now lying flat upon the earth with a 
red pool rapidly widening about him. 
Then, with a pride I wish you might have 
seen, senor, that great avenger—and you 
will see now why I call him the avenger of 
E] Sanguinario—stepped over to his master, 
who stood there with that evil smile again 
upon his face. 

For a moment the bird and his master 
looked into each other’s eyes—and then the 
cannibal screamed. Senor, have you ever 
heard a man, a grown man, scream in dead- 
ly fright? I hope you never will. 

The cannibai screamed in this way, se- 
wor. Even as he screamed, El Capitan 
leaped again into the air, full to the height 
of the cannibal’s head. The man flung up 
his arm, but was too late; for when El Cap- 
itan fell back to earth after making one 
lightning stroke with that terrible two-inch 
razorlike spur, sevor, the cannibal trembled 
a moment, then crashed to the ground him- 
self, a red stream gushing from a great gash 
in his throat. 

VI 


You remember, sevor, I told you that 
the good God sees all things, and that the 
priests are right when they say that for 
deeds which show real evil in men’s souls, 
He will punish? 

Who will say, senor, that El Capitan, 
being the chosen instrument of that ven- 
geance, did not remember the insults once 
flung upon him by that man Pumalok, the 
cannibal, and keep the thought of them 
close to his heart, so that in the moment of 
his own great victory his master would not 
profit? Aye, aye—it is of the greatest 
truth. The good God said that it should 
be, and El Capitan remembered. 

You need not lift your eyebrows, senor, 
for it is of things that happened that I 
speak. Go to your navy yard, there—they 
will say I told no lie. 

And—thanks, sefor. Havana? Thanks, 
again—we do not see them often here. 

I should add, too, that Sefora Pumalok 
received that one thousand and five hun- 
dred pesos; and to the music of her phono- 
graph does El Capitan often dance. That, 
too, is of the truth, and it is good to know. 
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THE STORY OF A BRAVE GIRL’S UNAIDED BATTLE WITH THE 
WORLD 


By Mariom Trelawney 


XXV 


ORY’S room in the little hotel to 
which she betook herself overlooked 
Washington Park— from another 

direction than the studio that she had left. 

Sun flickered in upon the dingy furniture 
from the alcove, where the nurse slept. 
One heard the buses go by in the street be- 
low, and the chatter of people in the next 
room. One smelled the strong odor of fish, 
which was invariably cooked with onions 
and cabbage; and later one tasted the dish, 
which was always in some way spoiled— 
burned, over seasoned, or perhaps laden 
with heavy grease. 

Indeed, grease seemed to be everywhere. 
There was even grease on the banisters. 
One felt it, if by any chance one were seek- 
ing for support to descend the steep steps. 

Like a child, Jules had wept and begged 
Dory to forgive him. He had declared that 
he would shoot himself if she left him, and 
that she would be responsible for his death. 
He swore that Marion Grange was nothing 
to him but something to satisfy the senses. 
True, Marion had begged him to leave his 
wife and go away with her, but he had 
never had any thought of doing it. He told 
Dory so with a touch of pride. 

“ You are my life—I can’t go on without 
you!” he repeated over and over again. 

“ Oh, Jules,” said Dory, “ how can you 
say that? You lie to me always. Your 
unfaithfulness—” 

“Yes, yes, it was hideous, Dory; but 
listen to me. Try to understand, Dory. 
It was a mere physical infidelity. You are 
so young and innocent, dearest; but you 
must know from now, after this horrible 
experience, that that happens to all men. 
It is nothing connected with their minds or 


hearts; it is something over which they 
have no control. It’s a thing for which 
they are not blamed by the world.” 

“« Jules, if I had been unfaithful to you, 
what then?” 

“ But with a woman it is different. If 
she loses her virtue, she is an outcast— 
branded by the world as a sinner. That is 
the way of the world, Dory!” 

“T don’t agree.” 

“Tt is a recognized fact, nevertheless.” 

“ A sin is a wrong thing, regardless of the 
sex of the person who committed it.” 

“ Dearest, I’m not trying to palliate the 
wrong I’ve done, but you must remember 
that a man can sin and care for another 
woman with all his heart and mind and 
body, as I do for you.” 

“ No man, no woman, can do that!” 

“ But, Dory, you’re impossible, the way 
you insist upon this! You talk like a 
suffragette.” 

“ That is what I am, with all the ardor 
of my youth and strength!” 

Before the fierce fire in her eyes the man 
recoiled and buried his head in his hands. 

“Oh, Dory!” he cried. “If you will 
only try to forget this, you will never regret 
it. I need you so! I need you to counsel 
me, to—to love me; and yet, just on the 
eve of my success, you forsake me!” 

“The success which has been paid for 
by that woman!” 

“ But I'll give all that up. 
play again, Dory!” 

And he spoke of doing many other things 
which he knew she would not permit him 
to do. 

“No, Jules—make your success,” Dory 
said in a quiet voice. “I wish only what 
is good for you. You need not feel that it 
is given you by—her. Remember, her 
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money has all been given her by Felix. It 
is Felix who has given the money!” 

“ But I'll give it all up, I tell you—all, 
all — everything! God, what do I want 
with it now?” 

Dory realized, as Jules did, that he had 
no intention of giving it up, but she sat 
down and talked calmingly to him. 

“You must remember, there are other 
people concerned now. The impresario 
with whom you have signed a contract, and 
who has agreed to give you practically all 
his time, would be out of a job for a year, 
and his family would suffer. Then there 
is the publicity man, and there is your ac- 
companist. It is too late for you to turn 
back. Go and do your work like a real 
man. Earn the money and pay them back 
—pay them in a year, as you unquestion- 
ably can, since every one is looking forward 
eagerly to hearing the great Jules Blenner!” 

He dropped on his knees before her. 

“Dory, my mother girl, won’t you for- 
give me? You won’t take the baby and 
leave me, will you? Remember,” he add- 
ed, as he saw the softened look in her face, 
“that this is not a mortal sin for a man. 
A physical infidelity does not mean damna- 
tion, as it would with a woman.” 

“ And I repeat that a sin is a sin, re- 
gardless of the sex of the person who com- 
mits it. But ”—her voice lowered like the 
saddest music as she spoke slowly and dis- 
tinctly—“‘ I do not condemn you for that, 
Jules. Any one is liable to fall—any one. 
As far as that is concerned, Jules, I forgive 
you entirely. It is for other reasons that 
I have decided to live away from you. It 
is for your cruel neglect of me during my 
illness, for your bitter words to me about 
all the little unimportant things that hurt 
me so much day by day—for which at the 
time I never reproved you—and for the 
final fact that you were unfaithful to me 
such a little while after the birth of your 
child. You were simply weak and unfaith- 
ful—you went to another woman after all 
I had been to you; and in that moment you 
killed my love. My love for you died in 
a moment that can never be wiped from my 
memory.” 

Jules fell upon his knees and begged her 
to listen once more. 

“ My girl, you are mine—mine! You 
merely imagine all this—it’s only a horrible 
dream. It never happened, I tell you! 


You must try to think that, Dory—it never 
happened!” 
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But her voice was still steady, and she 
was unmoved by her husband’s frenzies. 

“You think I am still your wife, be- 
cause you see me standing before you. 
Jack fainted as he saw Zoe’s coffin descend- 
ing into the ground. You have not seen my 
body lowered into my grave; but my heart, 
my heart, is quite dead, Jules—as far as 
you are concerned.” 


XXVI 


On the evening of the same day Felix 
knocked at the door and was bidden to 
enter. There was Mrs. Jules Blenner 
standing near the crib of her baby son. 
She seemed like a pale rose trembling in a 
brutal wind. 

“ Hello, Dory!” 

She smiled as she came toward him. 
Felix noted with pleasure that once more 
she was very graceful and slender — her 
body tapering, as did her long, rounded 
limbs. She seemed to radiate a strange 
quiet. 

“You have not seen my beautiful little 
son yet, have you, Felix?” 

He admitted that at the hospital he had 
only caught a glimpse of a small, wriggling 
bundle. Dory led him over to the little 
basket. As he heartily showed his ap- 
proval, and experienced the delightful sen- 
sation of a tiny but surprisingly strong fist 
clasping his index finger, he looked at the 
young mother, whose soul seemed to rise 
and shine in her eyes like an exquisite dark 
flower on the surface of a silvery pool. 

For some time they talked, going over 
all the past from the time when Felix knew 
Dory’s mother. They talked of Bella Sand. 
Felix said she was now in a sanitarium for 
the hopelessly insane. 

“The expenses are not very large, and 
4 have agreed to pay them as long as she 
ives.” 

“ Ah, Felix, that is good of you!” 

“No, no. She’s just a poor old wreck. 
God knows she is paying for her sins now, 
and for poor Zoe’s, too!” 

“ Ah, Felix, try to feel toward Zoe as I, 
after long prayer, have managed to feel to- 
ward Jules. It is hard, hard—one must 
pray for it; but don’t send her any evil 
thoughts where she is, and don’t judge her 
for her sins. It seems so pitiful for one lit- 
tle mortal to stand up and judge another 
little mortal! How God must laugh—He 
who sees the monstrous hand of circum- 
stance driving us! If our souls could only 

















expand to be in tune with His! ‘ He that 
hath not sinned, let him cast the first stone.’ 
Where is there a finer line than that?” 

“ Oh, yes,” said Felix, as he fumbled a 
trifle uncomfortably. “ Christ was certain- 
ly a greater philosopher than Shakespeare.” 

“ Don’t be sacrilegious, Felix!” 

“T don’t mean to be, Dory. You have 
made me think. I was very serious and 
straight and all that sort of thing when I 
married Marion; but when I saw her game, 
and how little there was in it for me, I 
switched off. There was poor Zoe, as you 
know, and there were others before that. 
At those times I thought only of myself, 
and I’m afraid I’ve caused some suffering 
in my life; but—well, that line about ‘ let 
him who has not sinned’ is a good one, 
dear, very good. Once I was in love, really 
in love, when I was very young. The 
chances were good for home, children, all 
those things that I really wanted; but the 
girl was ineligible, from my ambitious 
mother’s point of view, and I seem to have 
been a dirty little snob, though I must ad- 
mit I did fight against it.” 

“Ts that the poor girl who committed 
suicide?” 

“Yes, Dory.” 

Felix contracted his brows till the lines 
between them were painfully dark, and 
fumbled nervously with his cigarette case. 
To change the subject, Dory talked of 
Harry Balfour. 

“Do you ever hear of him, Felix?” 

“ Oh, yes—he comes to see my wife very 
often. His love of scandal absolutely sat- 
isfies Marion. He’s really feminine in his 
love of Mrs. Grundy.” 

“ Ah, Felix, it seems to me there are just 
as many men rotters as there are women— 
and as many decent men as there are wom- 
en. All this business of giving sex to sins 
seems wrong and unjust to me. Take our 
own lives, for instance.” 

“ Yes, yes,” he said, as he sank down in 
his chair and selected a gold-tipped ciga- 
rette from a long jeweled case. 

“ Felix,” said Dory earnestly, “ for every 
Harry Balfour there is a Marion Grange.” 

“ That’s right — right, Dory, absolutely 
—well put, too. You know, dear, you are 
a clever child. You must be ambitious and 
make something of yourself. I feel you 
have a message of some kind for the world; 
and I wish I could repay you for the service 
you’ve done me in ridding me of that wife 
of mine. Dory, she has always been an ar- 
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rant liar. I could never get the truth out 
of her, and she positively could not exist 
without an intrigue of some kind. She only 
stuck to me for money and position—I’ve 
known that for years. While Jules has 
shown himself up to be just about as rotten 
and small as his colleague, Jack Harring- 
ton, I think that Marion is entirely culpa- 
ble in this case.” 

“ Felix, the man and the woman, Jules 
and Marion, are equally culpable — quite 
equally.” 

“ Well, all right, child, have it your own 
way.” 

He gazed with a smile at the violet rings 
of smoke that he blew up to the dirty ceil- 
ing, and years seemed to drop from his 
brow as he thought that at last he would 
be rid of that odious woman. Some ali- 
mony she should have — oh, yes, but no 
more than was necessary. It was almost 
inconceivable to him—to the passive, con- 
trolled Felix Grange—that he could hate 
any one as much as he now hated his wife, 

While he remained silent, Dory thought 
of the day when Marion Grange helped, if 
indeed she did not entirely cause, Jules’s 
father to humiliate and repudiate her and 
her babe. 

“ Doesn’t it seem strange, Felix,” she 
said, “ that I, who was practically driven 
from Jules’s father’s house by the respect- 
ed Marion Grange’s influence, as if I were 
a foul thing—that I, Doreen Blenner, 
should be the agency that causes her to be 
sent ignominiously from her high state by 
her own husband, who can prove that she 
is a foul thing?” 

“Yes, Dory—it is the law of compen- 
sation.” Once more he gazed at the smoke 
rings and up to the dirty ceiling. “I say, 
Dory, this place is an awful hole. You 
must let me give you some money.” 

“No, Felix. I shall have plenty in my, 
salary—thanks, my friend.” 

“ How wonderful she is!” thought Felix, 
“Women like Dory are wonderful crea- 


tures. They have the great hearts whose - 


warmth keeps the world alive—they have 
beauty and intelligence, they are supers 
women; but they are few—very few.” 

He threw his cigarette into the fireplace 
as he rose to go. 

“Well, then, Dory—on Friday, home?” 

“Yes,” she said as her gentle, solemm 
eyes interrogated him. “ You know, Felix, 
I don’t quite understand about your 
club—” 
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Whereat Felix became once more very 
explicit. 

“The purpose of the Grange Club is to 
bring together writers interested in one of 
the great questions of the times—suffrage 
and antisuffrage. The members speak and 
hear others speak, and in every issue of my 
magazine I publish two articles written as 
a result of these discussions—one advocat- 
ing suffrage and one opposing it. Of course, 
the club also affords a certain amount of 
social life.” 

“ Oh, Felix, I meditate very often on the 
subject of equal franchise. It will come to 
pass very, very soon. It must!” ; 

“ Dory, child, you have the expression of 
a beautiful little prophetess. You shall 
speak this very next Friday, if you'll make 
some notes and let me look them over.” 

“You mean that, Felix?” 


XXVII 


Ir was Felix who introduced Dory. 
Taking her hand like a little child’s, he led 
her upon the platform. In a few words he 
told the audience of this new and inexpe- 
rienced speaker, in whose heart the desire 
for equal franchise burned so ardently that 
he was glad to give her the opportunity of 


expressing it to the members of his society, 
as she had to him. 

There was a faint stir in the audience, 
for Dory looked younger than her twenty 
years. The arrangement of her red hair 
gave the effect of its being bobbed. The 
blood which was so near her skin had suf- 
fused the delicate surface with rose. She 
wore a severely cut dark green dress, but- 
toned tightly with braided frogs across her 
bust, like a little boy’s jacket, exposing the 
white column of her throat, with a turned- 
down collar of the same material as the 
plain cuffs at her wrists. She still had that 
strange air of peace which had seemed to 
emanate from her ever since the time of her 
sorrow; yet in her brown eyes was the 
spiritual light of the devotee. 

Of her audience she felt no fear, though 
she glanced from time to time at her notes 
on the little table near by. For the most 
part, the words seemed to flow miraculous- 
ly through her, out of the universe. 

From the first she held her audience 
with the soft richness and delicate intona- 
tion of her voice. She spoke with the elo- 
quence of an inspired priestess. She helped 
that night to gain for women the dignity 
they have won as citizens with a vote. 
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She was very tired when she got back to 
her new and lonely home, where the baby 
slept peacefully beside his nurse. A great 
flood of nameless emotions closed over Do- 
reen. She went quickly to her room, grasp- 
ing her aching throat. After closing the 
door quietly behind her, she flung herself 
down on the floor and sobbed, throwing her 
body like a wild thing from side to side, 
and reaching her arms up like twisted 
branches to the sky. 

When the storm of her weeping was over, 
thoughts came as flowers bloom in the si- 
lence after a heavy rain. Her vague fin- 
gers found a notebook which she always 
kept by her as she read, and which lay 
near her pillow at night. 


Discriminate between justice and selfishness. 

Say not in presumptuous pride that you will 
bear all suffering. Say, rather, that you will uplift 
the world by being better and happier yourself. 

Misery, like happiness, is contagious. 

To be miserable is but to increase the misery of 
the world. To be joyful is to increase the joy of 
the world. 

There were two hours with such thoughts 
as these. Then Dory bathed her face in 
eau de cologne. 

“ Now I am peaceful, little soul!” she 
breathed. 

She realized that she had been in pursuit 
of fame, and that, thinking of herself, she 
had misunderstood the wishes of her soul. 


XXVIII 


Sttvia VAN TWILLER surveyed herself 
in the mirror. 

“Not so good!” she finally decided. 

Wrapping her shabby dressing robe 
about her, she shivered and sat down upon 
the bed. 

“ Well, this is certainly a fine ending!” 
she continued aloud. 

Silvia was addressing her wardrobe trunk, 
and she shrugged her heavy shoulders at 
the room in contempt. 

“It’s getting to be the same old story,” 
said she. “No money, no friend, no job! 
Nothing much to this bachelor life for me 
any longer, I guess!” 

Taking her clothes out of the trunk, she 
started to arrange them. She sniffed at the 
musty wardrobe with its defective mirror, 
and swore at the bureau, whose drawers 
stuck. There was also one iron bed and 
one kitchen chair. 

“ Gee whiz!” said Silvia. “This room 
is just furnished, and that’s all!” 
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In her rummaging she came across a 
crystal flask, which had been given her by 
Bella Sand. This brought forth another 
sniff. 

“ Just as well you're in the cuckoo fac- 
tory, Bella, my dear! The good old days 
of a pint for a dollar are gone forever!” 

This speech seemed to amuse Silvia very 
much. She began to gesticulate and nod 
her head so violently that she would seem, 
to a mere onlooker, pretty well on the same 
road that Bella Sand had traveled. 

Then, suddenly, an idea fixed itself in 
her mind. She lighted a cigarette and sat 
down on the bed. Why not try for Harry 
herself? Bella was out of the way. He 
had gone in for flappers lately, and had 
been properly stung. She might get him 
on the rebound. 

“If I can get hold of the stupid old ox, 
I’ll marry him. Anything would be better 
than this!” 

Then out came the old electric iron, and 
Silvia set to work. The black satin gown 
was pressed, the black suéde slippers were 
powdered, the best pair of silk stockings 
from the drawer full of defectives were se- 
lected. Then there was her own person, 
which took quite an hour. The few wisps 
of burnt hair were screwed up on the top 
of her head, and the freshly coiled trans- 
formation did credit to the hairdresser. 

At last Silvia was complete. A luncheon 
engagement was made with Harry, and she 
sat down to enjoy a cigarette and a con- 
versation with herself before starting. 

“ Very shortly the curtain goes up,” she 
said. “ You are the sad little woman who 
craves the companionship which only a cul- 
tured gentleman like Harry can give you. 
He won’t believe you, at first, but you'll 
convince him before luncheon is over.’ 

Silvia looked in the mirror. Yes, the 
character, was dressed correctly. She could 
find no fault with that. 

“He will allow no one but himself to 
protect you; or else ”—she flung the ciga- 
rette into a glass—‘“ or else you're a hell of 
a poor actress!” 

So it came to pass that Harry Balfour 
met his fate. Three months later, Mr. and 
Mrs. Balfour were in Paris on their honey- 
moon, and no more miserable man could 
be found than the oxlike Harry. 


XXIX 


Two months passed. Already Dory had 
become a fervent and eloquent public 


. 


speaker, whose presence at the Grange 
Club and other institutions became a fea- 
ture of New York life. 

The month of April—the eternal miracle 
of spring, with all living things pulsating to 
its embrace and its promise. For two 
months Dory had lived away from her hus- 
band. The baby had grown while she 
worked for him, and audiences had wept 
and had been inspired by her. 

Jules had taken what money he had— 
which was very little— and had left for 
Paris, where he assured himself that he 
would find oblivion of his sorrows and real 
appreciation of his art. Jules in Paris, 
Doreen in Forest Hills—from the sublime 
to the suburban, you may say. But out 
on the sunny plain of Long Island one 
smells the flowers of spring, one feels the 
sympathy of one’s fellow citizens, one sees 
the charming little houses that shelter 
American home life. 

At night, after Doreen had spent herself 
singing or discoursing, the moonlight 
would stream in through the windows 
of her room, and would fall softly on the 
face of her babe, who snuggled to her 
breast and clutched her silken throat with 
warm fingers. Did the little fellow sense 
the empty hurt which caused such a deep 
sigh as she laid him on his pillow? 

Perhaps it was to cheer her in the morn- 
ing that he chuckled so when she put him 
in his bath, and made droll little grimaces 
when she dried him in hot towels and took 
him once more to her breast. 

That morning, at the telephone, she 
learned that her old friend, Sister Sebas- 
tian, was in New York for a few days, and 
wished to see her. It was not very long 
before the kindly old woman had Dory im 
her arms, and was kissing her on both 
cheeks. To this dear friend Dory had writ- 
ten many of the events of her own and of 
Zoe’s life since the time they had left the 
convent. The letters she had sent Dory im 
response were always comprehending, pro- 
tective, and full of warnings. 

“ Ah, and the little baby—is he well?” 

Dory delivered a panegyric on her son. 

“ But what a wonderful girl you are, 
Dory! I have read accounts of your 
speeches, and every one talks of them.” 

“Oh!” Dory closed her eyes and 
shrugged her shoulders. “ It is only—” 

“Yes, Dory,” Sister Sebastian insisted, 
“ God has called you for some great work 
in the world!” 
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“No—no! I—I am only—” Dory be- 
gan, in confusion. 

“And you are an example. We are so 
proud of you! You are a good mother, and 
therefore prove the doctrines you preach.” 

Dory stopped her. 

“ Sister,” she said, “I am doing a thing 
now that I know to be wrong. Theoretical- 
ly, I suppose, I’m right; for most women 
think it right to leave their husband if he 
is unfaithful. You have heard of my sepa- 
ration from Jules?” 

“ Ves.” 

“But I feel—I feel that something is 
wrong,” said Dory. 

“ Ah, child, I knew your heart would 
speak! I must tell you that Jules wrote to 
me and begged me to intercede for him with 
you. Dory, I know that all those long 
years you spent with us, when, unlike the 
other girls, you used to go of your own ac- 
cord and remain long hours every day in 
meditation, will help you now. I know that 
heavenly light permeated your soul, and 
gave you more intelligence than the ordi- 
nary girl—more heart—more refinement.” 

She looked into the wistful face. 

“I will spare you telling me the details, 
for Jules confessed his sin. They say he 
is a good musician.” 

“ Oh, sister, he is a divine musician!” 

“ My child, when one thinks of the ge- 
niuses of all centuries, it would seem that 
the more sensitive they are to art, the more 
gifted the spirit of the musician, the more 
pathetically of the earth is the flesh that 
envelopes it. Sinned he has indeed, my 
child, but the blessing of your forgiveness 
can be greater than the iniquity of his sin.” 

Dory could not tell the holy woman all 
that was in her mind. She heard the gentle 
voice of the nun continue: 

“When you hear him play—” 

When he played! In fancy Dory did 
hear him. The soft touch of his muscular 
hands upon the keys—she heard it! There 
is nothing more wonderful than the ex- 
quisite world created by thought. Through 
the minds of inspired thinkers we can in- 
deed choose what path we wish to traverse 
—down the apple blossom way of spring- 
time to the sound of silver flutes made vo- 
cal by Beethoven; through the deep shad- 
ows of some mysterious moonlit forest to 
the sound of some sonorous organ. And 
the creators of these worlds? 

Jules Blenner, as he bent over his instru- 
ment, ruled people’s souls. Their spirits 


turned toward their God as they were sen- 
sitized by the music of an erring mortal like 
Jules! 

“ Dory, do you hear me?” 

“ Pardon, sister?” 

“T say, suppose God took your child 
from you, even as you have taken him 
away from Jules!” 

A wave of human kindness passed over 
Dory—a normal craving for her child’s 
father. Her baby and her husband! 

At that moment the angelus rang. 

“ Now go to chapel, dear—stay alone— 
for an hour. Then I will come. You will 
find help. Dory, I feel way within me that 
you will return because it is your duty to 
return.” 

Dory saw before her the divine words— 
“T am the way, the truth, and the light.” 
She turned and turned the little band of 
gold on her finger. Suddenly the sentence 
that Jules spoke as he placed it there re- 
sounded in her ears: 

“ With this ring I thee wed—” 

Hot tears were in her eyes as she gazed 
blindly at the tapestry which hung on the 
wall. She wondered in a panic-stricken 
way what had become of Jules. What was 
he doing? Perhaps starving—perhaps dead 
in Paris. 

She no longer thought of his cruelty to 
her, to their child. The dominant passion 
of a real woman possessed her—the thing 
which Zoe had been born without, the in- 
stinct that countless women never know— 
maternity! Countless times that sacred 
quality is possessed by those who have 
never realized its completion, as in the case 
of those fortunate ones who bring life into 
the world. It is the real woman’s protec- 
tive impulse for-any helpless creature, be 
it man, woman, or child; and where her 
own heart is concerned how poignant this 
impulse becomes. 

In the silence, Doreen forgave Jules. His 
inevitable helplessness brought an ache to 
her throat. She could not keep the tears 
back at that moment when the invisible 
wings stirred, when the golden wings of 
maternal instinct spread out with pride and 
strength and carried her to the rosy clouds 
of ecstasy that only a mother heart can 
know. Everything else faded into com- 
parative insignificance. 


Just a month later old Mr. Blenner died. 
He was found in his chair one afternoon 
with his hand gripping some money in his 





pocket, and the poor worn-out body quite 
rigid. 

But near the end his heart had changed, 
as you will see by the words of his will: 


This is my last will and testament. I wish my 
son Jules to have absolutely no authority over 
any material thing belonging to me. He has be- 
trayed his wife, the mother of his child, and has 
all his life long taken the course of least resistance, 
regardless of the happiness of those about him. 

I bequeath all my possessions to my grandson, 
Shawn Blenner, and wish his mother, my daugh- 
ter-in-law, to be appointed his rightful guardian. 


XXX 


AN emaciated creature slunk into a cheap 
café in Montmartre—a cabaret so filthy 
that even curious tourists would not de- 
scend to visiting it. It reeked of smoke, 
of evil smells. At the greasy, tottering ta- 
bles many creatures sat like phantoms— 
most of them hollow-eyed slovens; a few 
hilarious, a few hopelessly depressed. 

Some one was playing a jazz tune on the 
piano, but no one paid much attention. 
Suddenly an Apache cried: 

“ Ask the American to play an old-time 
rag. They were the best, years ago, when 
I was a youth.” 

“ Dis donc, American, can you play a 
tune called ‘ Take Me Back to New York 
Town ’?” 

“ Ves— mais oui, monsieur,” answered 
one of the customers of the café, going to 
the piano and striking a preliminary chord. 

The Apache went over to sit with the 
newcomer. Newcomers interested him, for 
more reasons than one. 

“ Ah!” said he to the emaciated one. 
“The music of the Americans—it is like 
wine to my soul. I have never been in 
that country myself; but, pardon, monsieur, 
est-ce que vous é@tes Anglais?” 

“No, I am an American; but when I 
left my country I was finished with it, and 
with life!” 

“Aha, mon ami,” replied the Apache. “ If 
you will pardon a vieux gaillard like my- 
self, I think I can see in your eye—it was 
awoman! You will admit I am a psychol- 
Ogist, monsieur. I am right? But come, 
do not talk—have a porto with me. Gar- 
gon!” Then, bowing to his companion: 


“My name is Jean Lefevre.” 

The stranger peered at him sullenly as 
é answered: 

“And my name is Harrington — Jack 
Harrington.” 
said Lefevre, 


“ Ah!” as the waiter 
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brought their drinks. “ We shall talk it 
all over, mon ami. At the monent it is— 
what shall I say?—rotting your soul!” 

“ What is?” 

“ The secret sense of your wrongs, mon- 
sieur—the wrongs this woman have done 
for you, n’est-ce pas?” 

There was no answer. The American 
seemed scarcely to understand what his 
companion was saying. Nothing daunted, 
the magnetic Apache was interested, and 
continued talking. His dark eyes were sad, 
but his mouth and even his shoulders 
seemed to smile. 

“ No doubt you think it funny I am in- 
terested in you, mon ami, but ”—Lefevre 
spread his arms—‘“I am interested in all 
my fellow men. It is that which makes 
happiness.” He hooked his forefinger on 
his nose and closed one eve. “ Also, for 
happiness, it is necessary to have a sense 
of humor. I can see in your eyes, M. ’Ar- 
rington, that you have this, so all is well. 
For the moment, it appears, you are sad; 
but even in the most beautiful thing in the 
world there is always a little sadness. Even 
this music—it is gay, but, au méme temps, 
it is sad, m’est-ce pas?” 

“Oh, my God, that tune is wonderful!” 

Jack dropped his head to the table and 
sobbed as the smoke-enveloped creatures 
danced their funny steps, wriggling in each 
other’s arms, oblivious of everything but 
the savage rhythm. 

Jean Lefevre had the heart of a true Pa- 
risian. All crimes and sorrows of passion 
were known, understood, and therefore for- 
given by him. Also, he had true Parisian’s 
tact. He realized that it was well for his 
pauvre ami to weep like this. He knew 
that in the silence following the storm the 
flower of reason would be born. 


Take me back to New York town—New York 
town—New York town! 


An idea occurred to Jean. Was it not 
also an American who was playing that 
tune on the piano—one who, like Harring- 
ton, was a renegade, but a creature of in- 
telligence and sensitiveness? 

He went over to the piano and touched 
the curly black head that bent over it. 

“ Monsieur, 1 beg your pardon—you are 
an American, n’est-ce pas?” 

“Yes. What then?” 

“ Allow me to congratulate you. Your 
talent has given a poor Apache much pleas- 
ure. It gives me the jagged, fascinating 
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outline of your New York harbor. It gives 
me the bizarre but powerful spirit of your 
country.” 

“Oh, rave on, you poor nut!” 

But Jean Lefevre was not deceived. The 
voice was that of a gentleman, the hands 
were those of a gentleman. 

“ Permit me,” said Jean, as he offered a 

i te. “ Will you not join my table?” 
lifted the man to his side, and was 
leading him as he talked. At the moment 
when they reached the table Harrington 
wiped his face, looked up, and shrank back 
as he recognized the pianist. 

“* My God, Jules Blenner!” gasped Jack. 

The three men sat down, and never was 
there a more appreciative audience for a 
dramatic meeting than Jean Lefevre. 

“ Ah, it is strange indeed!” he would say 
occasionally. “It is fantastic, mon vieux! 
But what will you? C’est la vie. Life, my 
friends, goes in cycles—you come around 
to the same place after all. There is a 
strange magnetism which attracts certain 
people through all their lives.” 

The three talked until morning. The 
whole truth and nothing but the truth was 
repeated, and most of it the reader knows. 

Jules was even more cynical and sullen 
than Harrington at the beginning of the 
conversation. 

“I am through with all women, you un- 
derstand. I’m off them for life!” 

“ But,” ventured Jean, “ you have not 
even a little picture of your wife—a little 
one you carry just for nothing?” 

Jules had. It was a snapshot of Doreen 
and the baby that he pulled out of his un- 
clean and worn passport case. 

“Ah!” said Jean. “How charming! 
She is like a Boucher picture—that is the 
type. Pardon, monsieur, but where are 
they—your wife and baby?” 

“Oh, I don’t know, and I care less! 
Nor does she know where I am—that’s the 
situation.” 

“ What have you done against this little 
woman that you hate life so?” 

“ That’s just it,” returned Jack Harring- 
ton, who knew the cause of the situation. 
“You've done enough against her without 
worrying her life out by disappearing off 
the map,” he continued, taking Jules’s hand 
in his. “ Think it over, Jules! I know 
Doreen will give you another chance. We'll 
wire her to-night, and you shall devote 
your life to the woman whom you have be- 
trayed—the mother of your son!” 
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“ My friends,” Lefevre put in, “ we will 
have another drink! If you will believe a 
good-for-naught old fellow like me, you 
will go to your American post office, and 
there you shall find word of forgiveness 
waiting from the little wife with such a 
sweet face. Ha, we shall all go together; 
but not at once.” 

Having accepted Jean as their guide, 
philosopher, and friend, they followed his 
advice. After breakfast in a creamery, 
they hailed a cab and stopped at the Ameri- 
can Express Company’s office—something 
neither of them had had interest enough to 
do for months. 

Jules found a cablegram from his wife: 


Your father has passed away. I have forgiven 
you. Return soon as possible. Love from baby. 
God bless you. 

Doreen. 


Tears streamed down his face as he 
showed it to Jack. They were like two 
bedraggled children who had been lost. 

They decided to return and start life 
afresh. Money being scarce, they could 
only afford steerage passage; but rarely 
have two Americans been happier to turn 
their faces homeward. 


XXXI 


You may be sure that Dory changed the 
decorations of the interior of their smart 
town house, so that all semblance of the 
unhappy man who had lived there was ob- 
literated. She endeavored to change the 
gloomy grandeur of old Mr. Blenner to the 
atmosphere of the lovely mother whose por- 
trait still hung in the library. She sought 
to invite the happiness for which that sweet 
woman had striven. 

Jules’s studio was cleverly arranged on 
the top floor, at the back of the house. It 
had an abundance of sun, air, space—but 
also padded doors, so that one trying or- 
deal of a poor musician’s wife was allevi- 
ated. Jules could practice one scale a thouw- 
sand times—which is what he seemed to do 
when interested. Dory heard only the 
beautiful result when he played for her 
amusement in the library. There the por- 
trait hung in the same place between the 
big windows, and indeed seemed more alive 
each day—alive with the vibration of the 
master who had interpreted the sympa- 
thetic beauty of his subject. 

The whole room corresponded to the ele- 
gance and tonal qualities of that picture— 
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a slender, distinguished woman in a crim- 
son velvet gown, standing against a rich 


tapestry. 

The walls were quiet and gray, and had 
no other decoration except the low book 
cases that lined them, with beaded glass 
doors half concealing the many rows of 
richly bound books. One very dull, deep 
gray rug nearly covered the floor. The too 
ornate mantel had been replaced by a sim- 
ple one, which held a Spanish mirror, 
framed in black and gold, and two cande- 
labra, which were unspoiled by electric 
lights and shed the soft glow of wax can- 
dies. There was a deeply cushioned chair 
at each side of the fire, covered in black 
satin, upon which a design was suggested 
with a thread of gold. Between the chairs 
stood a small table, on which there were 
always a few fresh flowers. 

Jules had feared the place would be har- 
rowing after his father’s death, but Dory 
had made it livable for the first time in 
many years—and especially this room, 
which she built around the portrait. 

For the first time Jules duly appreciated 
the magic of that picture. The sweet face 
of his beloved mother seemed to caress him 
at times. Then he played well—for it was 
here he had wished his concert piano 
placed, and here, in the afternoon, he would 
sit before the fire and enjoy the tea served 
by his wife—a refreshment needed by both 
after a hard day’s work. For they both 
continued the work which each realized 
was an important part of life. Money per- 
mitted them to veil the sordid things, and 
time only intensified their love for their 
respective vocations. 

Before the baby’s birth, Jules had treat- 
ed his wife’s ideas of equal mental life with 
playful gallantry. She had always been 
conscious of a spirit of mockery, which had 
now changed to that of respect, and some- 
times even of interest. 

Jules had attained professional success. 
He had followed his wife’s advice and 
made his tour, and the debt to his financial 
backer had been paid off. Like most mu- 
sicians, he considered his own productions 
of paramount importance, and found it dif- 
ficult to concentrate on anybody else’s ex- 
cept as they directly concerned his. 

He had grown old long before his time. 
Dissipation had left its ugly mark upon his 
face. He had paid in many ways for his 
selfishness, but the greatest penalty of all 
was the loss of his wife’s trust and her 


heart’s love. For Jules had never really 
cared as deeply for her in the past as he 
did now. He knew that the maternal ten- 
derness she gave him and the nearness of 
her lovely body were not all that he had 
once possessed. 

It made Dory sad, too. Perhaps poor 
Bella Sand was right. 

“ After the chase is over, and the girl of 
his dreams is captured,” she had said one 
day, “a man’s pleasure is to torture her 
until he is quite certain that he has de- 
stroyed her. When he has crushed his foot 
on the throat of his victim, she is prized as 
the true mate of his life; and in nine cases 
out of ten not until then.” 

Doreen had cringed when Mrs. Sand said 
this. Looking back, she could see the con- 
temptuous curl of Bella’s mouth as she add- 
ed ominously: 

“ Sometimes the murdered singing bird 
is brought back to life by the love of an- 
other man—or his gold!” 

But now a voice within whispered: 

“You are trying to fly, though your 
wings are broken. Persevere! The exer- 
cise will strengthen them. Your voice is 
sweet, though you may not sing, and you 
truly live because you have been brave in 
the face of death.” 

One day, when Felix Grange went to call 
on Dory, she noticed that he had lost much 
weight, and seemed quite unlike the debo- 
nair Felix of other days. 

“Has anything happened?” she asked, 
as she poured a cup of tea. “ You have 
not come to see us for two weeks—that is 
a long time.” 

“‘ Nothing has really happened, dear, but 
in an unreal way many things have hap- 
pened. I am leaving New York for a long 
time, Dory—perhaps forever. I am nearly 
fifty years old, dear, and I crave thought 
and solitude. Like Zanoni, after many ex- 
periences, I feel that I must die in order to 
live again. Do you remember Viola in the 
story of Zanoni?” 

“ I do.”’ 

“You are my Viola,” he said. “I am 
not making love to you, dear, but I do want 
you to know that the influence of your life 
has helped me more than I can tell you. 
In the midst of the most sordid darkness 
you have kept your eyes to the light. No, 
dear, don’t let a tear come now, though it 
makes them more lovely. Surely you can- 
not be unhappy to feel that for one poor 
mortal you have been the North Star!” 
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“TI could weep, Felix, because I know 
how unworthy I am. I know—” 

She could not go on. Felix laughed, and 
suddenly turned the conversation to some- 
thing material as he lighted a cigarette. 

“ By the way, because you asked me, 
I’ve just given Jack Harrington a job on 
my magazine. He was certainly down and 
out, poor chap! Don’t thank me, Dory. 
Just as you have taught me to seek happi- 
ness, not in the heart of a human being, 
but in the heart of the universe, so you 
have taught me to forgive my enemies, as 
I hope God will forgive me.” 

They drank their tea in silence. 
sighed. 

“ Ah, Felix!” she said. “ Circumstances 
are like savages, and thought is the chief 
who can control and direct them.” Then 
she laughed rather nervously and tried to 
be brave. “ You are a big chief, Felix, and 
I—I am proud of you!” 

She could not control the tear which fell 
upon his hand as he rose to go. Kissing 
her hair softly, he said: 

“ Good-by, and God bless you, dear lit- 
tle North Star!” 

XXXII 


Dory 


Jutes’s nature had not changed, but 
when his irritability upset his wife, he 
would go about regaining her favor like a 
coaxing child. Making sure that she was 
somewhere within hearing, he would play 
to her. The frail, dark head brooding over 
the instrument always attracted her atten- 
tion. The melody would throb through his 
body to hers, even as he transmitted it to 
whole concert halls of people. 

His fingers touched the keys, and the 
chords caused vague, strange emotions to 
live within Dory. The harmony broke 
upon the silence of that gray room and 
seemed to suffuse the eye of the quiet, 
watching portrait. Glancing at Dory, he 
mutely pleaded—then swayed over the pi- 
ano as the rhythm grew faster, the harmony 
more complex, more dramatic. The mus- 
cles in his face worked with the poignant 
melody as he reached the climax of the 
composition. Again his eyes sought hers 
for a fleeting moment, and the music grew 
tender as it drifted from his fingers. She 
felt it quivering in her flesh as his fingers 
touched the keys of the last lines—softer— 
simpler the song—and at last, ended. 

He had wrapped about her the clouds of 
Chopin’s sonorous sorrow. Ah, verily, the 
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poetic love which Chopin had so miracu- 
lously molded was made to live again by 
such interpretative art as Jules Blenner’s. 

At such times Dory was especially lovely 
to look upon. Sometimes, at this particular 
hour, she grew tragically wistful. 

“Why do you sigh like that, Dory?” 

“Oh, nothing, dear; I didn’t know I 
sighed.” 

“I fear you’ve been thinking again of— 
of the past.” 

In times of illness or fatigue, or when he 
had been impatient and perhaps sarcastic, 
he knew that Dory mutely remembered. 
Then once more he would become very 
penitent. 

“The past does not exist,” he would re- 
iterate. “It never existed, Dory. Only 
the present lives.” Overcome with the 
wonder of her, he would demand: “ Do you 
love me, Dory?” 

Her kind lips always answered in the af- 
firmative. She would pat his head, smooth 
the dark hair back, and perhaps lean her 
soft cheek against his handsome eyes. She 
loved him, and she did not deem it neces- 
sary to add that she was no longer im love 
with him. There is a difference! 

No matter how much his work was criti- 
cised abroad—and there are always hyper- 
critical and jealous people—Jules Blenner 
was always sure of encouragement at home. 
No matter how much distressed he was 
about money matters—somehow he always 
seemed to live beyond his means—he would 
lay his troubles before Dory. No matter 
how weary of them she might be, he was 
always comforted and reassured. 

Even after one of his periodical tantrums 
—generally over some trifling household 
occurrence—when perhaps he would end 
by throwing himself face downward in tears 
on her couch, Dory would lie quietly by 
his side. Soon her soft, luxuriant hair 
would become a pillow for his head, and in 
her warm, strong arms he would become 
tranquil. As he lay there, she would chide 
and pet him as one would a naughty child. 

Dory wondered what had become of the 
grande passion she once possessed for him. 
How could it have existed? 

Yet she looked for him anxiously when 
he did not return in time for dinner. She 
prayed that no harm would come to him 
when he left town for a concert; and when 
he returned, she listened to his account of 
his triumphs and felt proud. She served 
his tea and toast herself; she smoothed his 
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head and tucked him in his bed, even as 
she did their baby. 

But something within her was dead. A 
beautiful consciousness that had lived deep 
within her had ceased to exist. His cruelty 
and infidelity had hurt her. Hurt? Nay, 
it had wounded her mortally. It had killed 
her! 

But warm with life was the rosy baby 
who filled her arms in the morning, who 
patted her hair and kissed her neck with 
his cool, moist curling lips, and held out 
dimpled arms to his father. Then Jules 
gathered him and the girl mother to him- 
self, and together they cooed to their own, 
like robins leaning over a little nest. Pleas- 
ure set shining lights in his dark eyes as he 
luxuriated in the two beings most dear to 
him. 

In those moments Dory was very happy. 
They were like a mirror, in which she saw 
a reflection of the old flame. Ah, that was 
it—a reflection! After all, it was Jules 
who had ignited it within her. It was he, 
also, who had crushed it out. 

Their child was the magic mirror. Some- 
thing that was the essence of Dory’s only 
real happiness lived in that lovely baby’s 
face. She knew that as he developed, so 


would this happiness, no matter how far 
away he might rove when the path of man- 
hood endeavor took him from her, no mat- 
ter how long he stayed away. Always in 
her child’s eyes her heart would live, and 
without him she would have been hungry— 
always hungry—famished with hunger for 


an unknown joy. 
“Shawn,” they named the child— 
Dory’s beloved grandmother’s surname— 
THE 
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Shawn Blenner. The nearest his own baby 
lips came to it, when friends asked the lit- 
tle fellow his name, was “ Dawn—Dawnie 
Benner.” This with much gurgling and 
diving his head in Dory’s skirt. And 
“ Dawn ” was what his father and mother 
grew to call him. 

Doreen’s capacity for happiness became 
greater than her receptiveness for misery. 
Her capacity for love became dominant 
over all the pettiness of everyday life, and 
to her child she transferred the absorbing 
interest which in another way had once be- 
longed to Jules. 

At evening she softly ascends the stairs, 
and slowly opens a white door. The light 
of a twilight sky streams in upon her au- 
burn hair, as she leans over a little bed. 
She is expected by her son. 

“ Mommy!” his drowsy voice lisps. 

Ah, the fragrance of his breath as she 
kisses him good night! The soft, warm 
little fingers that grasp hers so tightly and 
cling there like a bird’s wing to its breast! 
With shining eyes she gazes upon the curve 
of his cheek, upon the curl of his long 
lashes, on that tiny silken face. She tucks 
the covers in a trifle closer, very slowly and 
quietly, and presses her lips long upon the © 
dimpled hands, the golden hair, the lovely 
plump shoulder. 

He sighs and cuddles closer. Baby so 
little, so sweet! Smiling her good thoughts 
down upon him, she drapes the snuggling 
form with the tender love that vibrates 
through her veins, that flows through her 
eyes, that streams out from her woman’s 
body upon all the world—her passionate 
maternity. 

END 





FROM THE GAELIC 


Your eyes and the little room and the yellow flowers, 
Your heart at whiles in the grave, at whiles on the sea, 

Ah, for me they were wonderful, wonderful hours, 
Though a corner was scarcely left for the likes of me; 

And your babes—for them a garden green and apart 

In the labyrinthine ways of your sentineled heart. 


The little room, all too small for your ghostly eyes, 
Colleen, shall dream to itself how you once were here; 
Tis one of the humble outposts of paradise 
You make and forget, as you pass from sphere to sphere. 
I would that I were the room, instead of being me; 
And how good to be the grave, and how good the sea! 


Nicholas Breton 
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A COMPLETE NOVELETTE—THE STORY OF A GIRL’S HOPE 
AND A MAN’S IDEA 


By George F. Worts 
Author of “ Peter the Brazen,” etc. 


HE warming sun of mid forenoon and 
the trade wind, soft and lazy, from 
over the Gulf Stream, played upon 

the village of Vingo. It played upon a vil- 
lage gone to seed—upon gaping windows, 
rotting screens, sagging roofs, parched and 
popping paint. The drainage ditches were 
choked with Jimson weed, dog fennel, and 
gall berry. Hogs rooted in the sandy patch 
before the clapboard commissary. Rats 
galloped about and squealed in the boarded 
up hotel. Wild cattle munched St. Augus- 
tine grass in the back yards of the empty 
cottages. A nine-foot alligator sunned him- 
self on the bank of the little river that 
coursed, green and still, through the thicket 
of water oaks, second-growth pines, and 
cabbage palms wherein the village nestled. 

To the left of the Dixie Highway, be- 
yond a five-acre fenced field chin high in 
broom sage, stood a diminutive railroad 
station the color of a ripe lemon, and across 
the tracks a dozen shanties sprawled with 
the aimlessness of dice rolled out of a box. 
Trains from Key West and the North flew 
through as if the village were accursed. 
Vingo had been dropped from the time- 
tables when the village was abandoned. 

Five years ago Vingo had been an up- 
and-coming community. Five years ago 
flower gardens were blooming and the fields 
were yielding bumper crops. Five years 
ago the hotel was jammed, the cottages 
were occupied, the commissary was em- 
ploying two clerks, and they were busy all 
day long; but since then Vingo had passed 
into the limbo from which few abandoned 
towns return. 

II 


A GASOLINE-PROPELLED vehicle, of a type 
familiar in these parts, rumbled along the 


glistening red brick road which ran through 
Vingo. The body was homemade, of wood 
painted gray, and there were windows 
where bright curtains gayly fluttered. It 
was a little gray house on wheels. Large 
but neat gilt lettering on the sides identi- 
fied it as the Rambling Rose, and the driv- 
er’s seat was occupied by a young man who 
drove at a reckless pace. 

His face was darkened by long exposure 
to the sun and wind. Sunny blue eyes of- 
fered further testimony that here was a 
man who did much or all of his living in 
the open. 

Barry Pepper had been driving hard 
since leaving Jacksonville early that morn- 
ing. He was in haste to reach some large 
town, where the Rambling Rose might be 
disposed of before the man from whom 
Barry had obtained it the night before 
should take it into his head to interfere. 
He hoped the Iowan hadn’t telephoned 
ahead to have him apprehended. 

His meditations were cut short by the 
discovery that he was no longer traveling 
the Dixie Highway alone. A black razor- 
back hog, spotted with orange, had been 
drowsing in the warm sand beside the road, 
after the custom of razorback hogs in Flori- 
da. The arrival of the Rambling Rose 
started him to his hoofs and down the road 
with terrified squeals and grunts. 

Tooting the horn and shouting only in- 
cited the razorback to squeal more madly, 
to run faster, and to attempt to cut across. 
It is for just this maneuver that the mo- 
torist in Florida must always be on guard. 

Barry Pepper stepped anxiously but 
firmly on the accelerator. The road was 
uneven in this stretch, and the Rambling 
Rose at once began to sway and pitch and 
sideslip. The hog kept pace—in fact, in- 
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creased his advantage—until the left front 
wheel and his galloping hams were, one 
might say loosely, neck and neck. They 
raced down the fairway into the abandoned 
village, the horn tooting, the man shouting, 
the hog protesting. 

A wooden culvert lay directly ahead, 
with a stout hand rail on either side. The 
culvert was not level with the road, but 
five or six inches lower. Barry Pepper per- 
ceived this peril too late. 

The Rambling Rose dropped upon the 
culvert with a crash. Simultaneously the 
razorback made a final desperate attempt 
to escape in front of this clattering terror. 

The end came with a squeal of agony 
and a rending and splintering of wood and 
window panes. The double shock of cul- 
vert and hog tossed the little gray home on 
wheels upward and to the right like a gi- 
gantic gray rubber ball. 

Smashing through the heavy hand rail, 
the Rambling Rose was flung on its side 
into the gall berry bushes and dog fennel 
of the dry ditch. 

But the latent possibilities for evil that 
had resided in the hog were not yet ex- 
hausted. A front tire, with its steel rim, 
was wrenched off in the fall. With the 


momentum of the car’s flight still alive in 
it, it bounded free of the wreckage, rolled 
rapidly down the ditch, and made with fre- 
quent brisk hops for the north window of 
the little clapboard commissary. 


III 


Miss TiNz1E Boyp, a few seconds before 
the foregoing incidents took place, was 
leisurely weighing and wrapping up various 
commodities against the Saturday night 
rush, when the tie choppers, working over 
in Big Cypress, would be paid off. Neatly 
tied packages of water-ground meal, grits, 
sugar, and lard compound were arrayed be- 
fore her on the light pine counter. She 
hummed a sweet old song as she dipped 
into various cloth sacks with an aluminium 
scoop, filled the bags, and tied them. 

She was breaking a string, having pre- 
viously looped and knotted it about a bag 
of meal, when she heard the faint and fa- 
miliar stir in the air which heralded the 
approach of an automobile from the North. 
Generally, when she was behind the coun- 
ter and not engaged in waiting upon a cus- 
tomer—an event that was growing quite 
rare—she would glance idly through the 
window and speculate, not upon the ap- 
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proaching vehicle, but upon the persons 
riding therein. 

Sometimes, when the car happened to be 
an exceptionally striking and luxurious 
model, she would fancy herself in the place 
of one of the women passengers—women 
who, if Tinzie chanced to be standing on 
the commissary porch, might glance at her 
with the cool detachment that only riches 
can bestow. Such women never stopped in 
Vingo except when their chauffeurs wanted 
to yell out a “ Say ” inquiry, bearing upon 
the distance to the next gasoline pumping 
stand. 

The rattling approach of the Rambling 
Rose meant nothing to Miss Boyd. Limou- 
sines of this sort passed her doorway in a 
steady stream when the season was on. 
Their occupants were tin can tourists who 
stopped only to purchase in meager quan- 
tities the commodities in which there was 
the least profit, and to bicker over the hon- 
est prices she asked. 

But Tinzie Boyd had learned long ago 
that tact must be wrapped up and delivered 
in a grocery store together with sugar and 
soldier beans. She sometimes wondered if 
the tact she was so often called upon to dis- 
play wasn’t at best a confession of her sur- 
render to brutal circumstances. 

With the advent of this particular prairie 
schooner, interest was not long absent from 
her grave brown eyes. The faint and fear- 
ful grunting of a hog and the blurred but 
angry cursing of a man, together with the 
repeated blasts of an electric horn, inspired 
her with the belief that all could not be 
well on_the Dixie Highway. 

Now the human eye has grown so accus- 
tomed to beholding the normal that it not 
only views the unusual with alarm, but on 
such occasions will often question the verity 
of its own vision. For a moment Miss 
Boyd was stunned into inactivity. She 
could have sworn that the sprinting razor- 
back turned a neat somersault as it shot 
across in front. Then a great many things 
seemed to happen at once, and the air was 
ringing with unaccustomed sounds. 

She saw the foolish razorback spraddled 
and flattened under a wheel as the bounc- 
ing boxwood vehicle came down on the 
planks of the culvert. She participated so 
vividly in the smashing overturn that she 
clapped a warm, moist little hand over her 
mouth to smother a shriek. 

Next she saw the wild front tire divorce 
itself from the broken hand rail, come 
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speeding down the ditch through little puffs 
of yellow dust, leap nimbly over an old 
barrel stave, and project itself at her win- 
dow. She sank down behind the counter 
as a jack-in-the-box retires when its head 
is depressed. An instant later a glassy 
crash took place, and she held her breath in 
terror until the second and greater concus- 
sion was over. 

Her little world came tumbling down 
about her ears, and the atmosphere was 
thick with the drifting particles of assorted 
commodities. Most of the bags were burst 
when the counter overturned, and water- 
ground meal, grits, sugar, and scratch feed 
were scattered loosely all over the floor. 

A strong odor of hot rubber penetrated 
to where she was crouching. Sugar rained 
from her hair when she picked herself up 
and with trembling hands brushed off her 
dress. 

She started for the screen door angrily. 
A glance had assured her that her loss 
would total five dollars, at the very least. 
A queer little idea tripped through her mind 
as she made this estimate, as queer little 
ideas have a way of tripping in strenuous 
moments. 

Yesterday, in Daytona, she had admired 
a pair of bronze gossamer stockings priced 
at that figure in a shop window on Beach 
Street, and, sighing, had forsworn them. 
What heroic self-control that sacrifice had 
called for! And how casually the wild tire 
of that reckless driver had hopped through 
her window and run up a five-dollar bill of 
damages! 

Tinzie started up the road with growing 
determination. Only her fear that the driv- 
er might be seriously injured modified her 
anger. When she saw a tall, broad-shoul- 
dered young man leap lightly from the 
overturned car to the culvert, she fairly 
charged upon him. 

Barry Pepper stroked one elbow tender- 
ly and smiled a wistful smile as she looked 
with bright eyes from the Rambling Rose 


to him. What a charming little figure she ~ 


made standing there, he exclaimed to him- 
selfi—so impulsively concerned over his 
misadventure! 

Her hair was sprinkled with particles of 
some floury stuff. Glossily black, it was 
parted with almost painful precision down 
the center and drawn tightly past her ears 
to a pert little knob behind, permitting no 
mysteries to exist concerning the shape of 
her head. Her face was pale, and this pal- 
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for brought into prominence a little stream 
of freckles that ran, like the tail of a play- 
ful comet, over the bridge of her impudent 
little nose. 

“T guess it isn’t as bad as it looks,” he 
said reassuringly. “It takes more than a 
little bump like that to send one of these 
to the junk heap!” 

“ Why don’t you look where you’re driv- 
ing?” was the furious reply the pretty girl 
made to this. 

Fire burned its way into Barry Pepper’s 
cheeks, and his eyelids lowered perceptibly. 
To ask such a question of a motorist is the 
capital insult of the highway. It is the 
first and final word in roadside arguments, 
implying as it does a lack of trained atten- 
tion; and if Barry Pepper was proud of 
anything at all, it was of his ability as a 
driver. 

“If people didn’t park their hogs beside 
these rotten roads,” he retorted hotly, “ ac- 
cidents like this wouldn’t happen. If the 
owner of that hog happens to be handy, 
I'll tell him so.” 

Miss Boyd glared at him. 

“You’re face to face with the owner of 
that hog now,” she purred in accents un- 
mistakably Georgian. “That hog was 
mine, and you’re going to pay me for him. 
What’s more, you’re going to pay me for 
the damage your tire did inside my 
commissary!” 

Barry Pepper was breathing heavily. His 
manner was scornful. 

“ Well,” said he, “ you’re going to have 
to sue to collect from me, young lady!” 

With that he started to move away, as 
people do when they have delivered a 
smashing finality in a heated argument; 
but he decided to come back and try to rea- 
son with her. 

“ People who leave their live stock lying 
around like that, where motorists can’t pos- 
sibly avoid running into the beasts, don’t 
stand much chance in a court of law, I'll 
tell the world!” 

Miss Boyd stamped her foot angrily. 
Tears of helpless rage momentarily be- 
dimmed her eyes; but her words came clear 
and fast. 

“ You’d better tell that to the State Leg- 
islature. They made the Fence Law, pro- 
tecting owners of cattle and hogs from wild 
drivers like you. If you try to run away 
without settling, I’ll attach that car!” 

A heavy limousine swished past them 
with a deep, lazy honk, leaving a trail of 















hot, oily blue smoke. When it was gone, 
the young man coolly lighted a cigarette, 
clamped it between his teeth, and flipped 
the match away. 

“Don’t care what the law says. 
really started it. Go ahead—attach!” 

He was steeled for the next development, 
and he watched her with cold and impervi- 
ous detachment. Blue spirals curled out of 
his nostrils. 

Helpless rage got the better of Tinzie’s 
will to win by force of legal argument. Her 
eyes became brighter and brighter, and 
shameful tears spilled out and made their 
way down flaming cheeks. To Barry’s 
mortification she stepped over the lifeless 
hog, grasped the undamaged hand rail as 
if it were the deck rail of a plunging ship, 
and sobbed. 

It did not take him long to realize that 
he had reached this desolate-looking village 
just in time to witness a portion of a little 
tragedy. Mutinous phrases, not intended 
for his consumption but for the cruel world 
generally, were shaken out of her between 
sobs. 

“ Just can’t stand it any longer—oo-oo! 
Hate this awful place—oo-oo!” 

The cooling process which had started 
in Barry went swiftly forward. He had 
never, he was sure, talked to any woman so 
rudely before; and a picture of the exist- 
ence this hysterical girl must lead flashed 
upon his mental screen and distressed him 
exceedingly. 

A pretty girl marooned in a jumping-off 
place like this! Poor kid! Running a 
dinky grocery store, raising hogs, and hav- 
ing to take back talk from every roughneck 
who came down the Dixie Highway! 

He went over to her. 

“Listen!” he said softly. “ Say—” 

Tinzie flashed him a hateful glance out 
of red, watery eyes. 

“Don’t you touch me! Go on away!” 

Barry swallowed painfully. 

“ Shucks!” he said. “I was only josh- 
ing. I intended to pay for that hog all 
along. We won’t have to go to court.” 

She looked up at him. 

“And the damage in the commissary, 
too?” 

“Sure! I'll foot the whole bill. Let’s 
sit down somewhere and—” 

He stopped as he became aware that the 
character of her glance had abruptly 
changed. She was no longer looking up at 
him, but beyond him, at the Rambling 
il 
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Rose, and her eyes were round with excite- 
ment. She clapped her hands. 
“ It’s on fire!” 

IV 


Ir was. Smoke was leaking out of the 
two uppermost side windows of the car. 
There was a faint, muffled explosion; then 
dense, ugly clouds of black smoke with a 
greasy tinge puffed out. 

Tinzie Boyd was dancing up and down, 
clutching and unclutching handfuls of pink 
gingham. 

“ Haven’t you a fire extinguisher?” 

“ Buried in there! Won't catch me fish- 
ing for it, either! I’ve got ten gallons of 
gas in a storage tank. Isn’t there water 
handy?” 

“A pitcher pump—behind the store!” 

Down the road they raced, and around 
the commissary to the rear, where white 
Leghorns in a wire pen flew into hysterics 
at their sudden appearance. Diving into a 
shed, the girl returned with three wooden 
buckets, while Barry feverishly pumped. 
The pump was in a state of almost complete 
disrepair, and only a thin trickle resulted. 

When the first pail was half full, he 
seized it and started back to the fire. A 
roadster had drawn up on the other side of 
the road, and a bareheaded man was coolly 
squirting the contents of a little metal fire 
extinguisher through one of the windows. 
His large, round face was red. The ragged 
butt of a cigar was jammed into one corner 
of his big mouth. 

“Watch out!” Barry warned him. 
“ There’s a ten-gallon can of gas in there!” 

“TIT can see it,” the other grunted. 
“ Flames ain’t near it yet. You want to be 
more careful of these culverts, kid!” 

And all the while he pumped a thin, hiss- 
ing stream with the amiable determination 
of a doughboy behind a machine gun. 

Barry emptied the pail through the win- 
dow, paused only to see the smoke waver, 
and started back ata run. Halfway to the 
commissary he met Tinzie, who was trot- 
ting heavily with a full bucket in either 
hand. He seized them, gave her the empty 
one to refill, and returned to the culvert. 

His new friend was pumping more slow- 
ly now, and with an air of nice precision. 
The fumes rising were gray. Barry 
splashed the water where the smoke was 
most dense, heard a faint fizzling, and a 
moment later detected the moist and acrid 
odor of burning wood drenched. 
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“That got it!” The man with the fire 

extinguisher was staring at him with arched 
blond eyebrows. “Say! Don’t you re- 
member me?” he exclaimed, and a broad, 
knowing grin spread over his large red face. 
“You don’t recollect me now, do you? I’m 
Bert McCoy—met you last night up in 
Jacksonville. We had a few drinks to- 
gether, and you borrowed my put-and-take 
top and won this bus away from that Iowa 
feller.” 

He was pumping Barry’s hand energeti- 
cally and recalling still other events when 
a gray roadster with red wheels swung off 
the road into the grass and stopped with a 
squawking of brakes. Two men alighted, 
and one of these Barry recognized, with a 
sinking heart, as Mr. Fletcher, the man 
from Iowa from whom he had obtained the 
Rambling Rose. 

Fletcher was tall, thin, and angular, with 
a pointed, delicate chin and a thin, wistful 
mouth, now tremulous with emotion. His 
companion was short, thick-knit, and dark- 
ly tanned. He would be none other than 
a deputy sheriff. He looked like a deputy 
sheriff; he had the keen blue eyes, the thin, 
dusty lips, and the bearing of a deputy 
sheriff. 

While Mr. Fletcher scrambled down into 
the ditch, the deputy sheriff addressed him- 
self to Barry. He was several inches short- 
er than Barry, and he squinted up at him 
angrily. 

“ Say, you carry your nerve right around 
with you, don’t you?” he inquired bitterly. 
“ This feller says you lured him into a crap 
game and used loaded dice to get his car 
away from him. What have you got to say 
about it?” 

“T’ve got this to say about him,” Barry 
replied. “ He’s lying, and he’s yellow. 
This gentleman loaned me his put-and-take 
top, and—” 

“ That’s right,” McCoy broke in gruffly. 
“ You hang on to that car, kid! You came 
by it honestly. Don’t let ’em bluff you!” 

“TI won’t,” said Barry grimly. 

“ Here’s my card,” McCoy proceeded, 
this time addressing the deputy sheriff. 
“ Maybe you know who I am. I represent 
the Dulcier Motor Car Company, of De- 
troit, at Daytona. I was with this young 

— when it all happened. The car’s 
is!” 
“You can’t get away with that stuff in 
this State,” the deputy sheriff informed 
him. “ This ain’t Reno. If he’s got a bill 
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of sale, all right. If he ain’t, the car be- 
longs to this other feller, because he’s got 
one.” 

“ That ain’t the point,” McCoy argued. 
“T can testify that my young friend here 
got into a perfectly legitimate put-and-take 
game with Fletcher. He used my top, and 
my money was backin’ him.” 

Fletcher, pale and uneasy, joined them. 

“You both knew I’d had a few drinks, 
and you led me on. The car don’t belong 
to me, anyhow. It’s my wife’s. I didn’t 
know what I was doin’.” 

“You haven’t a case that ‘ll stand in 
court,” the deputy added. 

“Tf it wasn’t my wife’s car—” Fletcher 
mumbled. 

“ Aw, shut up!” McCoy growled. 

He looked at Barry, who was grinning 
scornfully. 

“ Take it,” he said to Fletcher; “ and 
after this, keep out of men’s games!” . 

McCoy clapped his hand on Barry’s 
shoulder. 

“ Kid,” he exclaimed, “I thought you 
were a sport, and now I know it! Come 
on along with me. I'll take you as far as 
Daytona and blow you to lunch.” 

Barry shook his head. 

“T’ve got some business to attend to 
here. I’ll see you later, maybe.” 

“ Business—in Vingo?” 

“Yep—some business to transact with 
this young lady.” 

McCoy hadn’t noticed Tinzie before. 

“ Evening, Miss Boyd,” he said, in re- 
spectful tones, and again clapped Barry on 
the back. “ Don’t forget to look me up!” 

“TI won’t,” Barry promised. “ You were 
telling me you had that Dulcier down at 
your place that won the world’s stock car 
record last winter. Can’t we roll her down 
the beach some time?” 

“Sure! Any time you say, kid!” 

Barry waited until McCoy’s car had 
rumbled over the bridge. Then, ignoring 
Fletcher and the deputy sheriff, he removed 
two slightly burned and water-soaked suit 
cases from the Rambling Rose, and started 
toward the store with Tinzie. They sat 
down on the edge of the commissary porch, 
and the girl dried her face upon a little 
pink-bordered handkerchief. She glanced 
at his glistening red forehead. 

“You better watch out,” she warned 
him, “or the bear will get you!” 

“What bear do you mean?” Barry in- 
quired innocently. 
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“ Oh, that’s what the niggers call it when 
the sun does them up. It isn’t so bad just 
now; but you haven’t got a hat.” 

“Will this land grow oranges?” Barry 
asked. 

“Tt will grow anything!” she said with 
prompt enthusiasm. “Are you going to 
start an orange grove? If you are—” 

“ Tt looks like the original Lonesometown 
to me. Do you live here all alone?” 

He was eying her curiously. 

“And tote a gun,” she said quickly. 
“Weren’t we talking hogs before those 
friends of yours interrupted?” 

“Tt seems to me we were,” Barry sighed. 
“We'll get around to the price of pork in 
a minute. I don’t suppose you would have 
any objections to my opening up that old 
garage, would you?” 

“T don’t suppose it would make much 
difference to me one way or another,” she 
said. 

“ Well, I’m glad you won’t take measures 
to have me thrown out, anyway,” was his 
cheerful reply. ‘“ Who owns it?” 

“T do. The rent’s ten dollars a month— 
payable in advance.” 

“ Fair enough! I'll take it.” 

“ Really?” 

“Would a snappy modern garage drive 
away any of your cash customers?”’ 

Her laughter came with the surprise of 
an unknown quantity unexpectedly re- 
vealed. It was clear as a bell within a bell, 
but it was a little hard. 

“T see,” he nodded, and Tinzie relapsed 
into her distant, wary little self again. “A 
good garage would undoubtedly draw trade 
for you.” 

“T don’t see how it would.” 

He sensed another impending clash. 

“You don’t see how it would? You're 
kind of hard to please, aren’t you?” 

“When are you going to begin to try?” 
she drawled. 

“ Try to what?” 

“ To please.” 

He winced playfully. 

“You don’t care very much for men, do 
you, Miss Boyd?” 

“Tf it’s just the same to you,” she re- 
plied in a tired voice, “I’d rather talk 
about hogs.” 

Barry nodded approvingly, then became 
thoughtful. He was beginning to suspect 
that he had grossly underestimated the girl 
in pink. When he tried to reconcile these 
Suspicions with the appealing picture of her 
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sobbing against the culvert rail, he became 
slightly more suspicious. 

“Very well,” he agreed, with an echo of 
her own weariness. “‘ How are we going to 
calculate the price of that hog?” 

“The price of hogs on the hoof is fixed 
by the market,” Tinzie informed him brisk- 
ly. “ That hog was worth twenty dollars.” 

Barry sat up with amazement. 

“Why didn’t you have him mounted in 
platinum?” 

“Try to replace him for less!” 

Barry whisperingly whistled his defeat. 

“ All right! Call it twenty. Now, how 
about the damage inside the store?” 

“Will you step in, please?” 

Barry followed her into the building. It 
was a gray, gloomy place, reminding him 
of other country stores into which he had 
poked in out-of-the-way places. In the 
rear was a partitioned space with a door- 
less doorway, labeled “ post office” with 
red paint. One side was devoted to shelves 
piled neatly with canned goods, patent 
medicines, and a prominent display of cock- 
roach and mosquito exterminator. 

Between the front door and the post 
office stretched the havoc that Barry’s run- 
away tire had wrought. Broken packages 
of sugar, meal, grits, and scratch feed were 
scattered as if by a drunken hand. The 
tire was partly concealed beneath the over- 
turned counter. A little sheet iron stove 
near the post office had escaped injury. 

Tinzie had glided past him and was 
bringing a broom from the post office. She 
was frowning, and he guessed she was mak- 
ing certain calculations, 

“ These bags of grits, meal, and scratch,” 
she announced presently, “ are twenty-five 
cents each. The packages of lard com- 
pound aren’t damaged, I guess. Five dol- 
lars will cover it. Oh, I’ve forgotten the 
scales—that’s another three seventy-five.” 

“ Sure you’ve figured in everything?” 

Tinzie looked about the store eagerly. 
Her eyes returned to Barry’s finally, as if 
reluctantly. 

“That covers everything.” 

“Don’t you allow a little discount for 
quantity?” 

She looked guilty. 

“ My profits aren’t very lerge.” af 

“ Then we’ve got salvage to consider.” 

“T will sweep it up and put it into a 
crocus sack for you,” she said sweetly. 

“ And I ”’—he imitated her soft drawl— 
“ will feed it to your dear little chickens!” 
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She began sweeping. Barry, after watch- 
ing her thoughtfully for a few seconds, put 
his shoulder to the counter and swung it 
back into place. The tire he took outside 
and sent rolling in the general direction of 
Fletcher and the deputy sheriff; after which 
he took the broom away from Tinzie and 
finished sweeping the floor. 

She was putting up bags of black-eyed 
peas when he set the broom in a corner and 
went over to the counter. 

“ Well, now,” he began cheerfully, “ let’s 
see how much business you’ve done this 
afternoon. I'll bet it’s more than this week 
and last put together!” 

Tinzie lifted shrewd brown eyes to his. 
Her lips compressed and relaxed as she 
snapped the string. 

“You're not serious, are you, about 
opening up the old garage?” 

“ I’m as serious as a drowning cat!” 

She glanced down at his hands. One 
corner of her mouth tilted up charmingly. 

“Tt’s twenty-eight dollars and seventy- 
five cents.” 

“ Suppose we call it an even twenty- 
five,” he haggled. “ It ’ll be much easier to 
remember.” 

Tinzie looked at him coldly. 

“ Suppose we call it an even twenty-eight 
seventy-five! With ten dollars rent in ad- 
vance for the garage, that makes it thirty- 
eight seventy-five.” 

Barry sighed, frowned. 

“Look here! If it’s all the same to you, 
and as long as I’m going to become a per- 
manent resident and all that, why don’t 
you let me open an account? I'll be need- 
ing things here right along; and I hate to 
be bothered carrying around a lot of 
chicken feed all the time.” 

“T make it a rule never to trust stran- 
gers,” Tinzie said firmly. 

He nipped his lower lip and gazed spec- 
ulatively at the ceiling. As Tinzie had done 
a few minutes before, he now seemed to be 
totaling certain accounts in his mind. 

A small, listless voice drew his attention 
back to her. 

“You mean you can’t pay?” she asked. 
“You haven’t any money?” 

“ At the present moment I don’t happen 
to have quite enough to pay the entire ac- 
count; but don’t let that worry you. I’m 
as honest as a dollar. I don’t owe a man 
in the world a red cent. When I leave a 
place, my debts are all paid up. You can 
trust me!” 





“ That’s what they all say!” she burst 
out angrily. 

“Inside of a month,” Barry cried, “I 
won’t owe you a nickel. That’s why I sug- 
gested opening the garage. This is an ideal 
place for a garage. Look at all the cars 
that go through here! I'll do a land office 
business! ” 

“Give me twenty dollars,” she inter- 
rupted. “It ‘ll do.” 

“ But I haven’t twenty dollars.” 

“Then give me ten—five,” she pleaded. 

“Miss Boyd,” he said huskily, “I’m 
sorry. I was going to sell the Rambling 
Rose and pay you out of that. Now I 
can’t. I’m broke; but I'll make that ga- 
rage pay. Watch my dust!” 

“Would you like a little advice?” she 
said in a tired voice. 

“ T’d love to have your advice.” 

“ My advice is—go farther South. They 
say Miami’s the busiest place this season. 
Some of the inland towns are worth trying, 
too—Deland, Orlando, Kissimmee. Vingo 
is dead. It died five years ago, and it isn’t 
coming back.” 

Barry leaned forward a little with sudden 
eagerness. 

“You sure it can’t come back?” 

She glanced up suspiciously. 

“ Of course I’m sure. They never come 
back. If some live wire were to come in 
with plenty of backing, something might be 
done; but the live wires aren’t interested.” 

“’m interested,” Barry reminded her 
amiably. 

“Yes,” she agreed without bitterness. 
“ All the tramps that come through are in- 
terested. They sleep in the empty cottages 
and steal whatever they can lay hands on. 
I suppose you’ve picked your cottage 
already!” 

“And what I’m going to steal,” said 
Barry wickedly. 

V 


THE screen door had opened and closed, 
admitting a man so quietly that Barry 
would have been unaware of his approach 
if the spring had not squeaked. 

From what he had heard of the species, 
he guessed that the newcomer was a crack- 
er. The habits of the type and of the man 
himself were stamped very plainly upon 
him. He wore mud-stained and grease- 
spotted trousers of overall cloth, a hickory 
shirt, a faded black cap with a torn vizor, 
and heavy brown brogans, which were 
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“open at the mouth,” as the French say, 
exposing his big toes. His skin had a soft, 
oily look. Heavy, loose jaws were partly 
hidden under a prickly growth of carrot- 
colored stubble. The eyes beneath a low, 
wrinkled forehead were intensely blue, 
slightly blurred and bulging, and singularly 
vague when they came to rest upon an ob- 
ject in front of them. 

Experience had taught Barry that such 
visual evidence was often misleading, but 
he was surprised to find Miss Boyd smiling 
upon the man. 

“ Evenin’, missy.” 

“ Hello, Jeff!” 

A smirk. 

“ Still sellin’ them watermelyons by the 
pint?” 

Barry glanced at the cracker again, in- 
tercepted the smirk, and put down the re- 
mark for a jest no doubt worn threadbare. 

Tinzie was smiling. 

“Uh-uh! I reckon so. How are things 
over in the swamp?” 

“ Makin’ slow. Oh! Moc’sin got one 
of the niggers this mawnin’.” 

“ Hurt bad? Who was it?” 

“In the laig. He'll pull through, I 


reckon. “Twas Jim Flemin’. He was snak- 
in’ out a chain when this moc’sin swum up 


an’ struck without coilin’. Did he yell? 
Ho, no! Ye’d think that old grandaddy 
‘gator in there like to grabbed him! Say, 
‘twas five, six foot long.” 

Tinzie was watching him apprehensively. 

“ What did you do for him, Jeff?” 

Barry lighted a cigarette, dropped his 
thumbs into his belt, and leaned comfort- 
ably against the counter. The delicate 
shadings of terror, curiosity, and wonder in 
the girl’s sensitive face awakened an in- 
terest in him that had no relation to the 
importance of the tale. A girl with features 
and eyes like hers should not be dealing 
with such men as Jeff Gorley, and feeding 
her active little mind upon tales of mur- 
derous reptiles. 

The story would be long in the telling, 
he guessed, and he was not mistaken. To 
omit the most trifling detail in the recita- 
tion of a snake story would be contrary to 
a cracker’s very nature. Snakes are his 
common enemies. They figure in his daily 
activities in field and hammock and swamp. 
They steal his baby chicks, cripple his hogs 
and cattle, imperil his children. Around 
them have grown his choicest legends and 
superstitions. 


Jeff Gorley veered away from his theme 
from time to time to account for other rep- 
tiles he had encountered or “ heard tell of,” 
even searching the distant past for the fif- 
teen-foot heartback his grandfather had 
fought and killed in Georgia. 

Barry gathered that Jeff was getting out 
cypress ties for the railroad, and that he 
was employing all of the negroes in Vingo. 
The striking of Jim Fleming by the six- 
foot water moccasin was approached by 
devious byways before the narrator had 
worked himself up to the proper dramatic 
pitch for relating that grisly incident. 
Then he told it graphically. With crude 
idioms he painted in the background of 
swamp, the toiling negro, the movements 
of the snake until! it struck, so vividly that 
Barry felt the yielding black muck under 
his feet, smelled the fetid breath rising from 
scummy pools, heard the cries of the terri- 
fied negroes. 

Jeff Gorley spoke of his own coolness and 
efficiency, told how he had torn off one of 
Uncle Dan’s overall straps for a tourniquet, 
of his quick surgery with a pocket knife, 
of filling the torn cavity with powder 
poured out of a shotgun shell. When he 
displayed the long, wicked-looking knife 
blade with its fresh blood stains, Tinzie 
shivered. She inquired faintly if Jim was 
out of danger. 

The cracker laughed. 

“Ya can’t kill them niggers, Tinzie! 
Flemin’ ’ll be workin’ in a week. Was they 
any mail come for me?” 

Tinzie shook her head. 

“ No mail, Jeff.” 

“ Any of them hams left?” 

“ All gone, Jeff. I’m sorry!” 

Jeff scowled. 

“ How’s the white meat? Piece I got 
Sat’day was all soft and squidgy.” 

“ Oh, it’s nice and firm this time, Jeff. 
About how much did you want?” 

“ Four, five pounds ’ll do.” 

Tinzie went to the rear of the store, 
where Barry saw her pull down a thick 
white slab of salt pork and begin sawing 
through the ribs with a rusty meat saw. 

Jeff was eying him with the blunt curi- 
osity that marks all backwoodsmen. 

“ Aimin’ to go far?” 

“T’m locating in Vingo,” said Barry. 

The cracker stared at him with mouth 
loosely open. 

“ Say which?” 

_“ What’s that?” Barry muttered. 
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“ Fixin’ to locate here, you say?” 

“ Yep.” 

Jeff Gorley seemed dazed. 

“I’m opening the garage,” Barry added. 

“ You be?” 

“ Yes.” 

Tinzie returned with a slab of pinkish- 
white meat incrusted with salt. She had 
weighed it on a platform scale near a pota- 
to-and-onion rack. 

Jeff prodded a stubby red forefinger into 
the meat and scowled. 

“ Ain’t fitten to eat,” he grumbled. 
“ How much?” 

Tinzie looked at him meekly. 

“ Ninety-two cents, Jeff.” 

“ Have to make out with it, I reckon. 
Wrop it up. Now gimme a quatter’s wuth 
o’ meal. Got any fresh meal in? That last 
lot I got was webby.” 

“ This is a fresh bag, Jeff. 
the local yesterday.” 

“ All right! Gimme a six-pound sack of 
that self-risin’ flour.” 

Tinzie deposited the bags of meal and 
flour on the counter, and gazed at her cus- 
tomer expectantly. 

“T’ve got some nice canned peaches, 
Jeff—those big ones you liked before.” 

“ Gimme a can o’ them—-an’ a plug 0’ 
mule. That ’ll cover it.” 

“ Do—do you want to pay for it, Jeff?” 
Tinzie ventured in a throaty little voice. 

“ No—gimme a slip.” 

He assembled his purchases. Tinzie jot- 
ted down the items and amounts on a small 
grocery pad, entering his name at the top. 
Barry watched her remove a slip of carbon 
paper, hand a yellow copy to the cracker, 
and spear the original on a steel spindle. 
He saw that her hands were trembling. 

Jeff started toward the door. 

“ Oh—Jeff!” 

He turned. Tinzie was pale, and her 
eyes were uneasy but determined. She was 
nervously fingering a length of string. 

“T—I was wondering, Jeff, if you 
couldn’t pay me a little something on your 
account.” 

Jeff returned to the counter. 
was ugly. 

“ Ain’t my credit good no more, Tin- 
zie?” he challenged. 

Tinzie shivered. 

“ Of course it is, Jeff,” she said gayly. 
“Tt—it isn’t that your credit isn’t good, 
but I’m running terribly behind, and the 
grocery company won’t let me have any 
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time at all. You owe me—let’s see—why, 
it’s over forty dollars now, Jeff! Forty- 
one dollars and thirty-eight cents, without 
the things you just bought.” 

Her playful mood seemed to be absorbed 
by a wheedling earnestness. 

“Can’t you pay just a little something 
on it? I wish you could. Oh, I do appre- 
ciate your business, Jeff, but ”—her lively 
spirits returned again—‘“ it would help me 
so much if you could put a little something 
down on it now!” 

Barry perceived that she wanted the 
money, and wanted it now. She was jerk- 
ing at the piece of string, trying to smile, 
and looking at Jeff’s hickory shirt, out of 
the window, at Barry’s hands, everywhere 
but into the two men’s faces. 

The cracker’s mouth was stubborn. 

“The East Coast inspector don’t come 
through with the tie checks till a week come 
Friday. Ye’ll have to carry me till then, 
Tinzie. Ain’t you doin’ a big business? 
Seems to me like y’ are; and if it warn’t 
fo’ me, where at ’d you be, anyhow?” 

“ But you'll pay a little something on it 
now, won’t you, Jeff?” she wheedled. 
“ The—the niggers all say you’ve been 
showing money around—lots of it!” 

“ The niggers!” Jeff snorted. “ Ain’t my 
word no better ’n a dog’s bark? Now gim- 
me a crocus sack or somethin’ to tote these 
rations in. I reckon—” 

But Barry Pepper could no longer con- 
trol himself. 

“T reckon you'll pay up every cent you 
owe right now,” he broke in coldly, “or I'll 
take it out of your yellow hide!” 

Now a cracker of Jeff’s type is seldom 
unprepared for such a contingency as this 
one. Before the last package had dropped 
from his arms to the counter, his knife was 
out of his pocket and opened. 

Barry stepped nimbly back from the 
counter and lashed out with both fists. One 
of them smacked upon the cracker’s mouth. 
Tinzie uttered a terrified cry as the com- 
batants fell to the floor, in a tangle of arms 
and legs, with a thud that shook the build- 
ing. The knife rolled against a leg of the 
air-tight stove. 

Barry was trying to escape from an iron 
trap that had clamped about his neck. 
Jeff was trying to gouge his eyes out, but 
changed his tactics when Barry broke loose. 
He clutched Barry’s forearm with both 
hands, dragged it down to his mouth, and 
sank his teeth in above the lower wrist. 
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Barry dropped his freed elbow heavily 
into the brick-red space between the gleam- 
ing blue eyes, sprang to his feet, and, when 
Jeff came to all fours, hit him twice. The 
first blow snapped the cracker to his tip- 
toes. The second sent him skipping back- 
ward to the window, where he tripped, 
threw his arms vainly into the air, and dis- 
appeared from view. 

Barry gazed expectantly through the 

window. The little commissary was hushed. 
The buzzing of a far-away locust created 
the only disturbance in the warm, sleepy 
air. 
He turned and saw Tinzie huddled in a 
little pink heap on a chair near the front 
window. Her face was white, her stare was 
glassy, and her mouth was hanging open. 

Stepping lightly to the window, Barry 
dropped his palms on the sill, and looked 
down. Jeff was sitting up, rocking slowly 


from side to side, and cradling his chin in 
both hands. 

“ Come inside!” Barry said curtly. 

The cracker began cursing him, but his 
heart was in none of these threats. He 
stood up presently, brushed himself off in 
a dazed fashion, and climbed through the 


window. 

Tinzie had hidden her face in her arms 
and tucked her feet up on a rung. Barry 
glanced at her, picked up the knife, folded 
it, and tossed it carelessly on the counter. 
Jeff pocketed it. 

“ Gimme my account,” he said huskily. 
“T’ll settle. You ain’t calculatin’ this ‘Il 
end here, be you?” 

“T’ll be in Vingo right along,” Barry re- 
minded him. “ You figuring on starting 
something?” 

“Oh, no! I’ma goin’ to make your stay 
here jest as pleasant as I kin!” 

In the reddened blue eyes there was a 
glimpse of black swamps, alligators rising 
from slimy pools, whispering men with 
masks and ropes. 

“T imagine you’re a pretty straight shot 
—after dark,” Barry said quietly. ‘“ Miss 
Boyd said your bill was forty-one thirty- 
eight. Are you going to tote this stuff?” 

“ That’s whut I’m fixin’ to do.” 

Barry did some figuring. 

“ All right! I want forty-three dollars 
and forty-five cents.” 

He eyed with misgivings the soiled check 
book Jeff produced from a hip pocket. Jeff 
secured the pencil, and with clumsy fingers 
scrawled the amount and signed the blue 
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slip. Barry did not know then that crack- 
ers with bank accounts almost always write 
checks in pencil, pen and ink calling for a 
skill that many of them never attain. He 
commented upon it. 

“ Eff it ain’t no good—” Jeff growled. 

“You won’t need to come looking for 
me,” Barry finished for him softly. “ You 
can bet your life on that!” 

When the cracker was gone, Barry 
walked slowly over to where Tinzie was sit- 
ting, with a faint smile on his lips. The 
girl finished drying her eyes and looked up 
as he placed the check in her hands, 

“ How’s that for quick work? Turn over 
some more bad accounts to your Uncle 
Dudley!” ; 

Tinzie unhooked her heels from the rung 
and sprang up. Her attitude was puzzling. 
Her eyes, her hands, the expression about 
her mouth, the very position of her feet— 
all were reminiscent of the painful begin- 
ning of their acquaintance. 

“ Don’t you realize what you’ve done?” 
she wailed. 

“Huh? SureI do! I—” 

“You're in a fine position, aren’t you, to 
talk about bad accounts? Now he’ll start 
that commissary of his own he’s been talk- 
ing about! He’ll tell the niggers not to 
trade here, and they won’t, they’re so 
scared of him! And it’s the only living I, 
have! He’s mean, but you’re ten times 
meaner than he is, you are!” 

Barry’s cheeks were burning, but not 
with shame or humiliation. He had been 
prepared to be modest, but he was not pre- 
pared for anything like this. He believed 
that he had done a chivalrous deed; but, 
instead of the gratitude he so richly de- 
served, coals of abuse were being heaped 
upon his gallant young head. 

“T’d like to know why!” he retorted 
heatedly. “I call a man mean if he won’t 
stand by a woman when she’s insulted. I 
wouldn’t let a man talk to a Chink the way 
he talked to you!” 

It was only too evident that Tinzie Boyd 
did not see it that way at all. If she had 
been tall, she would have looked regal; but 
she wasn’t tall—indeed, the top of her head 
wasn’t more than five feet from the floor. 
Men like Jeff Gorley, men like this quixotic 
tramp, had tyrannized over her for years 
because they had the advantage. It was 
unjust, it was maddening! 

Before she quite realized what she was 
about, Tinzie had climbed upon the chair; 
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and from that perceptible advantage she 
commanded the situation, for Barry was 
now compelled to look up at her. 

“ Go away!” she stormed. “ Get out of 
. this town as fast as you can, you—you 
tramp!” 

For several seconds Barry Pepper stared 
up at her with deep concern. Then he 
walked over to the chair until his chin was 
all but touching her shoulder. She tried 
to look at him witheringly, but couldn’t. 
She looked frightened. 

He picked her up by the elbows and 
swung her lightly down. Without a word, 
he walked to the screen door and closed it 
softly behind him. - 


Out on the commissary porch Barry 
Pepper planted his shoulder against a post 
that had once been the bole of a cabbage 
palm. He gently stroked the tooth prints 
on his wrist as he gazed pensively down 
the road toward Miami, and then up to- 
ward Jacksonville. The deputy sheriff, the 
Rambling Rose, and Mr. Fletcher were 
gone. 

A passenger train from Palm Beach 
dashed by like a toy railroad train in a 
shooting gallery, leaving a trail of mutter- 
ing sound and flashing paint and metal as 
it clicked northward. Sunlight pulsed 
through the drowsy air upon Vingo, and 
the trade wind gently fanned the young 
man’s cheeks. 

Acting upon a sudden impulse, he stepped 
off the porch and made for the abandoned 
garage next door. Pushing through the 
knee-high weeds, he encircled the dilapi- 
dated building, trying doors and examining 
windows. Most of the windows, downstairs 
and up, were broken, and the galvanized 
screens which had been nailed over them 
years ago now hung in brown shreds. A 
door in the rear was ajar, and it fell from 
its hinges when he jerked it open. 

A flight of pine stairs ran up from the 
landing, and he ascended gingerly. The 
upper floor contained a living room, a bed- 
room, a dining room, and a kitchen, which 
were ceiled with matched pine. Many of 
the boards were discolored, and some were 
sprung. The cracks between these permit- 
ted him to see daylight through the roof. 
There was a sink and a long-lift pump in 
the kitchen. There were heavy cobwebs 
and hornets’ nests everywhere. 

No furniture had been left behind except 
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a cot with one leg and sagging, rusted 
springs, and a rough spruce table. 

Barry went downstairs and into the ga- 
rage. There was room, he estimated, for 
four cars—five, at a pinch. It already had 
one occupant, a flivver of antique vintage 
with mud guards rusted loose and top al- 
most in ribbons. A rat jumped out of the 
back seat when he crossed the floor. 

The problem of outfitting the garage was 
one that did not disturb him. In one way 
or another, he could get credit from acces- 
sory and tire houses. To men of Barry 
Pepper’s temperament, such details are 
never troublesome. Once his enthusiasm 
was aroused over an idea, mountains be- 
came molehills; and for some time past an 
idea, having nothing to do with the garage, 
had been taking form at the back of his 
mind. 

With a cigarette in his teeth, he went 
leisurely down the path beside the river on 
a tour of inspection. He looked inside cot- 
tages and thumped walls and floors. He 
approached the boarded-up hotel from the 
rear, found a back door unlocked, and let 
himself in. 

The hotel’s interior reminded him of tales 
he had heard of ships found at sea, desert- 
ed, with all sails set and a meal cooking 
merrily on the galley stove. The stove in 
the kitchen had been cold for years, but 
the hotel looked as if it had been aban- 
doned in the full flush of its activity. 
There were pots, pans, and dishes on the 
pantry shelves. A dozen round tables were 
disposed about the dining room, and the 
chairs were in place. 

In the lobby, which he entered from the 
dining room, there were writing desks and 
rush-bottomed chairs. An eight-day clock 
hung silent on the wall. A handsome fire- 
place of coquina rock contained a half 
burned log. There was dust over every- 
thing, but the doors of the hotel, as far as 
the downstairs was concerned, could have 
been thrown open the next morning. 

In a flat-topped oak desk near the empty 
cigar stand he found the register of the 
Vingo Inn. The last entry was dated Sep- 
tember 5, 1917, and Roger G. Lalley, of 
Philadelphia, had been the last guest. 

Barry thumbed through the book. What 
blight, he wondered, had descended upon 
Vingo five years ago? 

He went upstairs and peeped into bed- 
rooms. There were single beds in every 
room, with dressers and chairs, and rugs on 





the floors, but no bedclothing. There were 
ten rooms on the second floor, and ten on 
the third. 

What an opportunity! Fever was burn- 
ing in Barry’s eyes and cheeks when he 
left the hotel and examined the pumping 
equipment in a shed on the river bank. 
The pump and the gasoline engine that 
drove it were apparently in running order. 

He went through the thick grass and 
weeds to what remained of a pier. He sat 
down in the grass, regardless of rattlesnakes 
and water moccasins that might be hiding 
there, and for a long time gazed with far- 
away thoughts at the clots of water hya- 
cinth floating down with the current. 


VII 


Att this time Tinzie Boyd had been sit- 
ting weakly in the chair from which the 
tall young man had lifted her. When she 
recovered from the hot and cold confusion 
into which his act had thrown her, she tried 
her best to reason calmly. 

How she, with her limited strength, could 
drive him out of Vingo was at the bottom 
of her thoughts, although she found it dif- 
ficult, after what she had recently been 
through, to concentrate with any success. 

“T’d like to kill him!” she thought. 
“Oh, if I’d only had my gun when he 
grabbed my elbows! The brute!” 

And then she fell to speculating about 
him. Presently she forgot that he was a 
brute, and that she would enjoy standing 
a little distance away from him and drilling 
holes in him with her rusty little revolver. 
Indeed, she forgot everything but the fact 
that he mystified her. 

Who was this stranger with the bronzed 
skin, the yellow hair, and the happy man- 
ner? What was his real motive in settling 
in Vingo? Why, even a child would know 
that a garage could not possibly pay its 
way here! He would do a penny-picking 
business in breakdowns, in gas and oil, and 
that was all. He must surely realize this 
himself. He was no foolish young adven- 
turer, even if he pretended to be; he had a 
seasoned, intelligent face, and he must be 
every day of twenty-five! 

And what was he doing, prowling about 
the cottages and the old hotel? Most 


tramps made themselves inconspicuous. He 
didn’t seem to care who saw him. 

She was sitting on the porch, a little 
later, when Barry came up from the river 
with the fever still burning in his eyes. 
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“You told me this place was dead!” he 








burst out. “Why, it’s a sleeping gold 
mine! That hotel could be opened to-mor- 
row morning, and be jammed before night! 
What’s it closed for? What hit this burg, 
anyhow?” 

“The people all went away,” Tinzie said 
stiffly. 

“ But what’s the matter with the tour- 
ists? Don’t they come pouring through 
here five months every year? There isn’t 
a first-class hotel between here and St. Au- 
gustine. ‘Who owns it?” 

“ I do.”’ 

He looked at her incredulously. 

“ Why are you letting it stay idle? Open 
it up! Slap on a coat of paint, throw a 
couple of good cooks into the kitchen, hire 
a few waitresses—and let her rip! Who 
owns the cottages?” 

“T own everything here,” Tinzie said 
impatiently. 

“Why don’t you rent them to the tour- 


ists? Fix up the roofs, and doll ’em up 
with a little paint! Are there any fish in 
that river?” 


“Some,” she admitted grudgingly. 

“ Don’t you know you’ve got a gold mine 
here?” he demanded. 

“The highway has only been through 
here about a year,” Tinzie said coldly. 
“ People wouldn’t stop here, anyway. The 
place is too small. There aren’t any at- 
tractions. They want the bigger towns, or 
somewhere nearer the beaches. Besides, it 
would take capital.” 

Her unsympathetic attitude cut him off 
when Barry was really beginning to warm 
up. He tossed his cigarette into the road, 
picked up his suit cases, and walked over 
to the garage. Before long Tinzie had for- 
gotten him, although, later in the evening, 
she happened to wonder if he was finding 
the floor a comfortable place to sleep on. 

As if in answer to her unvoiced inquiry, 
from the darkened window across from hers 
a parabola of ruby light cut its way to the 
ground. After a minute or two she detect- 
ed the faint aroma of a cheap cigarette. 
And, thinking of her illustrious ancestors, 
as she not infrequently did about this time 
of night, and then of the rough individual 
across the way, she naturally shuddered; 
for Tinzie might have been a fine lady if 
everything hadn’t gone wrong. 

Tinzie’s father had never fully adjusted 
himself to the changed South. He was a 
timid, silent man, entirely lacking in the 
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dash and go that had made the Boyds great 
pioneers and, later, great slave drivers. All 
his life he feared to take chances until he 
reached the age when to take chances is 
folly, and then, as old age sometimes has 
a habit of doing, he took them with the 
utmost abandon. 

Until the epochal year when his country 
declared war against Germany, he had 
scratched a living from the fragment of the 
old plantation that the carpetbaggers left 
to him. Then he turned over a great deal 
of money in cotton in a lump, and became 
inoculated with the speculative fever. The 
South was full of wildcat oil stock sales- 
men, and he would have been an easy vic- 
tim if Tinzie had not heard of the booming 
town of Vingo, Florida. 

Centuries ago the sandy but fertile fields 
on either side of the Kahoola River had 
been farmed by the Spaniards. Upon the 
withdrawal of the Spaniards from Florida, 
the same fields had yielded rich crops of 
sugar cane to English colonists. The crum- 
bling ruins of sugar grinding machinery, 
almost hidden under a tropical growth, can 
still be seen in this region. 

Nearly a hundred years passed before an 
organized attempt was made by the new 
owners of Florida to win back the Kahoola 
fields from the jungle which had overrun 
them. Vingo was to be a model farming 
community and a manufacturing center. 
It would outdo Hastings in the matter of 
potato growing. Vingo yams and water- 
melons would become famous. There was 
even some talk of putting up an automobile 
factory, or a bottling works, or something 
of the kind. 

Tinzie persuaded her father to go to Vin- 
go. He sold his farm, withdrew his sav- 
ings from the Willacoochee bank, and took 
Tinzie with him into the new Arcadia. The 
champagne enthusiasm of Vingo was inject- 
ed into his blood, and he invested wildly. 
Tinzie’s ideas had been conservative —a 
cottage on the river and a little orange 
grove, perhaps; but her father was uncon- 
trollable. He wanted everything in sight. 
He wanted to own Vingo, and in the end he 
practically did. 

Then he proceeded in a very short time 
to kill the goose that was preparing to lay 
the golden eggs. He cast aside the repres- 
sions of years. He was suspicious, unrea- 
sonable, grasping, bullying. The war had 
drawn the young men away; his manage- 
ment drove away others. The Vingo boom 
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ended with a crash of discord, a row in 
which every one participated. Old man 
Boyd, in his pose of feudal lord, was im- 
possible, and there was a general exodus 
from the place. 

When he died, a few months after the 
debacle, he left to his nineteen-year-old 
daughter a row of empty cottages on Flag- 
ler Boulevard, an electric light plant with- 
out machinery, an empty garage, a little 
grocery store, a few parcels of land, and 
the hotel with its riparian rights—all mort- 
gaged up to their ears. Of a hundred odd 
white inhabitants, she was the only one who 
remained. 

Tinzie was caught in the web of circum- 
stance. She tried to sell Vingo, but no one 
wanted to buy; and the place could not be 
redeveloped without capital. By practicing 
rigorous self-denial she had so far been able 
to renew her father’s numerous notes each 
time they fell due, and to pay the taxes. 
The store’s patronage dwindled away to a 
few crackers and a handful of middle-aged 
negroes who had been tempted to buy cheap 
lots across the tracks and build, and who, 
with the antipathy of their color toward 
sudden moves, insisted upon remaining and 
hoping. 

Several times in the past few years stran- 
gers had given her cause to hope, too. 
Abandoned towns exert a curious appeal 
upon some people, it seemed; and tourists, 
happening to pause in Vingo, would some- 
times talk largely. It was for the day when 
some one might make good his hazy prom- 
ises that Tinzie waited. 

She did not look upon the young man 
next door as such a rescuer, but she sud- 
denly acknowledged the presence of an idea 
that had been pressing into her conscious- 
ness for several hours. The young man 
had, as a matter of fact, excited her all over 
again. The hotel could be opened; it would 
make money. She had had offers, from 
time to time, for the hotel furniture, but 
she had always refused them. Some day 
Vingo might come back—and then she 
would be sorry. 

“T wonder if that paint’s been stolen,” 
she said aloud. 

Automobiles were constantly rushing 
through Vingo. At this time of night they 
went through at high speed. It was obvi- 
ous that their occupants were in haste to 
reach some town where they could put up 
for the night. If the hotel were opened. 
many of them would stop in Vingo. 
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The tramp, asleep over the garage, was 
right! The Vingo Inn was a sleeping gold 
mine! 

Once, about a year ago, when this same 
fever had been upon her, Tinzie had bought 
enough white lead and linseed oil to touch 
up the hotel. Then, the fever leaving her 
and doubt taking its place, she had stored 
the paint away. 

She wouldn’t hesitate again. She would 
get busy first thing in the morning! 

Timzie was sitting on the edge of her 
rickety little iron bed considerably more 
than half unclad when the idea occurred to 
her. She decided that she might as well 
mix the paint to-night, and have everything 
in readiness for the morning. She didn’t 
trust herself; putting off until to-morrow 
what she should do to-day was her worst 
fault. 

Slipping into her work clothes—a boy’s 
white shirt and a pair of ten-year-old-size 
overalls—she scuttled down the stairs and 
into the adjoining shed, stopping only long 
enough to light the railroad lantern which 
an attentive section foreman, before receiv- 
ing his ultimatum and going his way, had 
magically obtained for her. 

Barry Pepper, roaming restlessly through 
the empty rooms above the garage, caught 
the glitter, a minute or two later, of a 
bright light through the cracks of the shed 
door. Believing instantly that the shed 
was afire, he started down to investigate; 
and then, hearing from that quarter the 
high, clear voice of a girl singing, he decid- 
ed to go down and investigate anyway. 

He was lonely and hungry. He had had 
nothing to eat since breakfast. The dreéari- 
ness of his quarters, the scratching and fall- 
ing of water bugs, the incantations of tree 
toads and crickets, and the damp, dark 
gloom of the night had got on his nerves. 
There was no moon, and the stars were 
smothered. 

From the open doorway of the shed he 
saw her bending over in the bright, golden 
light of the railroad lantern, flushed with 
excitement, and surrounded by rusted farm 
implements. The impenetrable, black re- 
cesses of the cobwebby shed gave it the as- 
pect of a den where fairies, gnomes, goblins, 
even witches, might be surprised. 

She was in the act of pouring a thick 
brown liquid, resembling sorghum, from a 
large, wood-bound metal can into a twenty- 
gallon keg. What struck him as the most 
engaging aspect of the scene was Miss Boyd 


in overalls. The sleeves of her shirt had — 
been snipped off just above the elbows, ~ 
leaving saw-tooth fringes, and the shirt was — 
snowy white, contrasting very agreeably, 
he thought, with the slender, round pink- 
ness of her arms and elbows. 

Now Vingo, including the colored chop- — 
pers and their wives, Jeff Gorley and his © 
partner, and the trappers and farmers who ~ 
drifted in now and then from the ham- — 
mock, had long ago become inured to Tin- 
zie’s work clothes. The gaze of a strange ~ 
man was, however, embarrassing. She 
blushed until the trail of freckles across her — 
nose was smothered in pink, caught her — 
lower lip with annoyance, and spilled near- — 
ly a pint of the precious liquid upon the ~ 
rotting floor. 7” 

The accident vexed her quite as much as 
did his gaze, because it proved so conclu- 
sively that his presence made her unsteady. 


Her lonely life in Vingo had developed in ~ 


her a definite attitude toward such passing 
strangers as Barry Pepper. Tramps fright- 
ened her, but she had the satisfaction of 
knowing that they weren’t aware of it. One 
contact with her hardness and coldness was 
generally sufficient to teach them that she 
was better left alone. This one, however, 
had apparently failed to learn that lesson. 

Her midnight visitor continued to gaze 
at her from the doorway. She fervently 
wished he would say something, instead of 
simply eating her up with his eyes. She 
reached suddenly for her pocket, and found 
that she had forgotten her revolver. It 
was upstairs, under her pillow. 

At length the young man broke the em- 
barrassing silence. 

“ Thought I saw a fire down here. Came 
down to see,” he said pleasantly. “ Getting 
ready to do some painting? Can’t I help?” 

“You can stir,” she said, without even 
glancing at him. 

Her tone and manner were curt and busi- 
nesslike. She wanted him to know deci- 
sively that she did not approve of the way 
he had been admiring her overalls. 

Barry picked up the paddle and dug it 
into the underlying bed of white lead. As 
he solemnly fell to work, she risked a brief 
glance. He was staring frowningly at the 
stream of oil gurgling from the mouth of 
the can. Sleeping on the floor had so far 
not been injurious, for he had, she reluc- 
tantly conceded, the clean-cut, vigorous 
look that some men acquire when freshly 
shaved. He had a nice skin, clean, but al- 
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most as dark as walnut, except where the 
tiny wrinkles about his eyes showed pale. 
He was not bad-looking, really, when you 
came right down to it. 

Why not admit the honest truth, Tinzie? 
He looked a gentleman. He looked you in 
the eye when he spoke to you; and when 
he had anything to say, he said it crisply, 
emphatically. She wondered how a man, 
evidently possessed of such good qualities, 
had become what he had become. 

Then she recalled what he had done in 
Jacksonville the night before, and she won- 
dered still more. He had been drunk, he 
had gambled for an automobile, and he had 
won it; but he had relinquished it as a gen- 
tleman would have done. Perhaps he had 
got drunk because he was unhappy. Men 
spoke of drowning their sorrows, and it was 
no idle phrase, she knew. 

Barry was stirring vigorously. He 
glanced up when she spoke to him cheer- 
fully and kindly. 

“ Aren’t you pretty tired after all you’ve 
done to-day?” 

“Me?” he gasped. “ Not a bit, Miss 
Boyd! But, honestly, it looks to me as if 
we were mixing putty.” 

“ Oh, it ‘ll thin down directly,” she said 
sweetly. 

She poured a greater quantity of the 
brown, thick sirup into the keg. The re- 
sults were practically the same. Instead of 
thinning to a golden white, the mixture was 
turning a deathly, offensive yellow, and get- 
ting thicker every time Barry revolved the 
paddle. 

“ Are you sure this is linseed oil?” he 
asked presently. 

She looked at him with alarm. 

“T bought it for linseed oil!” 

“ How long ago?” 

“ Why, last year some time. Yes, about 
a year ago. Why?” 

“T thought so! I'll bet we’ve gone and 
ruined a nice mess of white lead. Let me 
smell that stuff.” 

He caught a drop of the oil on an ex- 
tended finger, and lifted the suspected 
globule to his nose. He sniffed delicately. 

“ Rancid!” 

Tinzie looked up at him for a second or 
two, intensely interrogative. Then the 


comet’s tail of freckles appeared, one by 
one, upon a ghastly white little nose. Her 
eyes commenced to glitter. 

—- luck!” Barry muttered. “Too 
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“Too bad!” she cried angrily, stamping 
her foot. “Too bad! My last chance to 
get this damned town going! Look at it!” 
She pointed a shaking finger at the guilty 
yellow mess. “I had enough to paint the 
whole front of the hotel. Oh, oh—damn!” 
She was trembling and white. Minute glob- 
ules of moisture stood out on her forehead. 
Poor kid! Probably she had gone without 
all sorts of things to buy enough white lead 
and linseed oil to brighten up the old hotel. 
Wasn’t it cussed luck? “And now— 
now—” 

She choked, flopped down on the soap 
box, and kicked the offending can of rancid 
oil. 

It was a well-placed kick. The can 
jumped, toppled over, and rolled rapidly 
against the wall with a thump. As it did 
so, a fingering black thing was jarred from 
a rafter above her, and descended lightly 
to her hair. Barry jumped as she shrieked. 
He crushed the spider between his palms, 
threw it savagely to the floor, and dropped 
his hands down to Tinzie’s shoulders. He 
feared she might faint. 

She seemed limp at first; then she began 
shaking all over. She opened dazed, di- 
lating eyes and stared into the darkness 
behind him, as if she expected some ter- 
rible form to materialize; but the hysterical 
sobs presently went down her throat. 

“ That’s Vingo,” she whispered. “A 
horrible black spider—paint turned rancid 
—locked in like a thief!” 

Barry took his hands away. 

“Tt can’t be that bad,” he muttered. 

Tinzie stared at him with the blankness 
of trance. She was clinging to her shoulder 
straps as if they would prevent her from 
falling. Barry picked up the lantern, took 
her by the elbow, and pulled her up. 

“ Come on out in the air,” he said. “I 
want to talk to you. I’ve got an idea.” 

He held her elbow firmly, and guided her 
through the door and through the weeds to 
the front of the commissary. 

“Sit down,” he ordered. She was hud- 
dling against one of the roof posts. “‘ Do 
you mind sitting in theedark?” 

“ Oh, I don’t mind,” she said listlessly. 
“Td rather.” 

Vill 


Barry turned down the wick, lifted the 
glass globe, and puffed out the flame. A 
kind of eerie illumination crept about them. 
Like afterglow and star glow, yet unlike 
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either, it touched objects near and far, 
seeming to be diffused in the warm, sticky 
air all about them. Green and red siding 
lamps and a broken string of lights in the 
negro quarters suggested ships at anchor 
in a still, lonely harbor. 

He sat down beside her. 

“ Get it off your mind. Why are you 
locked in? What do you mean—that you 
can’t get out of Vingo? Isn’t there a rail- 
road running through here?” 

‘He heard her clearing her throat, and he 
could distinguish her face, a pale, oval blur. 

“ Tf I left, everything here would finally 
go to pieces, and I wouldn’t have anything. 
I’ve got to stay here! I’ve got to stay 
here!” 

“T don’t know about that,” Barry mur- 
mured. “If I couldn’t sell it, and if I 
couldn’t do anything with it, I’d run away 
from it.” 

She sighed. 

“Tt’s easy to say, but I just can’t. It 
would be surrendering. I guess Vingo has 
taken all the spirit out of me. I’m just 
drifting, the way those alligators do in the 
river. For years I’ve just been waiting for 
something to happen. Oh, I—I give it 
all up!” 

Barry was aware that a man cannot hon- 
orably make love under such conditions as 
these, yet he had never experienced such 
a longing in his heart before. The picture 
of the absorbed little figure in overalls 
bending over the keg of white lead, mixing 
in rancid linseed oil, crept into his mind. 
His right arm impulsively went toward her, 
but it returned discreetly to his side. 

He heard her sigh again. 

“ And to think,” she said, as if to her- 
self, “ that once I used to drive my own 
Dulcier!” 

“You did?” 

“My dad made a good deal of money in 
cotton in the early part of the war. He 
bought-one for me—one of the racing mod- 
els. Yes, I had a Dulcier. I ruined it on 
a tree!” 

There was an encouraging hint of cheeri- 
ness in her voice. 

“T was doing about sixty-five, and I 
struck a stretch where it had been raining. 
They told me about it afterwards. It 
didn’t hurt the tree much—it was a water 
oak—but they had to use crowbars to pry 
my car loose!” 

“ Sixty-five!” 


Barry murmured, and 
tried to picture Tinzie Boyd handling the 


_ horses under the hood of that mighty } 


ar Sometimes I think I must have dreamed 
of that roadster,” Tinzie proceeded. ~ 


“ They’re making them better now, aren’t 


they—faster, stronger, quieter? They won 


the world’s stock car record with one of ~ 


them on the beach last winter—a hundred 
and six miles an hour! Your friend Mc- 
Coy has the car in his Daytona show room. 
Mine was just like it. Oh, gee, what am I 
talking about?” 

“It’s a great car,” Barry agreed. 

“T'll tell you something,” Tinzie said 
whimsically. “Sometimes, when one of 
those cars goes purring through here, I feel 
I'd just give anything to have it stop and 


some one—oh, a perfect gentleman, of ~ 


course!—yell out to me, ‘ Come on, young 
lady! We're driving down to Palm Beach 
for the Washington’s Birthday dance. 
Jump in!’ Isn’t that silly?” 

“One of these days,” Barry warned her, 
“that will probably happen; and then 
what will you do?” 

“In*spite of my seeming youth and in- 
nocence,” she returned dryly, “ that danger 
isn’t likely to reach a critical stage. Watch 
them go through for a few days. Wait till 
you’ve had your garage running a week— 
doing a brisk business in free air and water 
for radiators—and you’ll be an authority 
on the subject!” 

“ All the same, I kind of like it here,” 
Barry said. “ The palm trees, and the 
trade wind, and the color of the sky—” 

“ Wait till you’ve had a summer of it, 
when it does nothing but rain, and the big 
frogs and the little frogs and all the in- 
between frogs croak away day and night 
without stopping once, any of them, to 
catch their breaths, or have a bite to eat— 
poor things! Wait till you learn the local 
customs—the ignorance that you're help- 
less to correct. I’ve seen boys nine and 
ten years old chewing a plug of tobacoo a 
day, because they’ve been told it will make 
them grow tall and strong! And people 
toting onions in their pockets to absorb 
disease germs! And making sick people 
stay awake in the daytime! And turning 
dead snakes over on their backs to attract 
the rain! And feeding the gizzards of red- 
combed buzzards to their hounds, to make 
them keener on coon and possum trails!” 

“It’s plain to me,” Barry took her up, 
“that you haven’t enough Pollyanna in your 
cosmos. You’ve surrendered. You've got 
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cold feet. I’d like to take hold of this place 
myself. Give me just about a week—one 
week, and—” 

“Have you had any experience along 
such lines?” Tinzie interrupted quietly. 

“ Experience!” he snorted. “It takes 
just plain every-day common sense and a 
lot of ginger. And I’ve got that!” 

“Yes,” she agreed, “ you’ve got plenty 
of ginger. What—what are you doing in 
Florida, anyway? What brought you 
here?” 

“ Oranges!” breathed Barry. “Oranges!” 

“ Are you joking?” 

“ Joking—about oranges?” he cried. 
“Miss Boyd, do you realize that fortunes 
are going to be made in oranges? Do you 
realize that the sale of oranges has doubled 
in the past four years? People are eating 
oranges, and drinking iced orange juice 
for breakfast every morning, who never 
dreamed of touching ’em a few years back. 
Oranges are the fruit of the century! Ad- 
vertising has done that—yes, and the 
orange has been recognized. It’s the 
healthiest fruit grown. There aré vita- 
mines in oranges. It’s a tonic. The orange 
industry is only beginning. The demand is 


growing; it must grow. The man who puts 
his money into oranges now—” 

“ T thought you didn’t have any money,” 
Tinzie interrupted in a meek voice. 

“You don’t need money!” Barry de- 


clared. ‘“ There’s plenty of government 
land still to be had down here. My plan 
was to homestead all I could, and clear it. 
Ill set out two-year-old trees—” 

“Tt takes five years for them to bear. 
How’ll you live in the meantime?” 

“ By selling the timber on my land, of 
course! I'll grow vegetables—oh, those are 
details!” 

“ Yes,” Tinzie agreed, “ that’s what they 
are—details. What experience have you 
had with farming?” 

“Very little. Practically none; but the 
same rule applies to farming that applies 
to anything a man goes into. Put enough 
pep into it, and it’s bound to succeed.” 

“It’s a very good rule,” Tinzie admit- 
ted. “I wish I had a little more pep! I 
can do things once I’m started, but it seems 
to take me forever to get started. What 
practical experience have you had?” 

Barry was silent for a moment, looking 
out dreamily over the twinkling lights. He 
sighed. 

“ Well, I’ve knocked around most of my 
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life. Did a little automobile racing. Went 
to war when I was twenty. When I got out 
of that, I went West with a fellow who 
owned a little placer mine in California, 
near Truckee. We worked that for a while, 
but it didn’t pan out much. Then I had 
a chance to go to Honduras, helping to put 
down a railroad for a mahogany company. 
I was going to get a one-tenth interest in 
the company for doing it; but hard times 
came along and finished that. Then I went 
to New York and tried to get a job, but 
there didn’t seem to be any to suit me; 
and I got fidgety again and came down 
here.” 

“ To grow oranges.” 

“'Yes—to grow oranges!” 

Tinzie was silent for a moment. 

“You told me a little while ago that I 
didn’t have enough Pollyanna in my cosmos, 
and that I had cold feet. I suppose that’s 
right. I’ve been looking at the dark side 
of clouds so long that I’ve forgotten they’re 
supposed to have silver linings. That’s my 
trouble. Your trouble is just the opposite 
—you’re a rainbow chaser! 

“Two of my great-uncles had the same 
affliction. When the Civil War was over, 
there wasn’t a thing either of them wanted 
to do but chase rainbows. One ended up 
in the Klondike during the gold rush— 
froze to death; and the other went into 
Africa and never came out. They simply 
couldn’t settle down. They chased rain- 
bows to the very end. It seems to me 
that’s one of the main troubles with the 
men who’ve come back from our war. Most 
of them were boys when they went in, and 
the war put this terrible restlessness into 
them. They can’t seem to get back to 
earth. They’ve got a terribly exaggerated 
idea of something—romance, or adventure, 
or whatever it is. It’s the war’s fault that 
it’s there, but it’s theirs if they let it stay 
there!” 

“ Well,” Barry said amiably, “ I’ve been 
called a lot of names, but nobody ever 
called me a rainbow chaser before; and I 
can’t say I like the sound of it. It sounds 
—futile!” 

“Tt is futile,” Tinzie affirmed. 

“TI suppose so. Fact is, I never thought 
much about it. I have been restless. Yes 
—I guess I have been chasing rainbows, 
and dodging the thing I ought to be doing 
—whatever it is! Well, Miss Boyd, I’m 
through. I’ve chased my last rainbow. 
I’m going to sit right here in Vingo—and 
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scheme. I’m going to sit here until Vingo 
hatches out a brood of chicks with golden 
feathers.” 

Tinzie was laughing softly. 

“ Vingo’s nothing but another rainbow.” 

He sat up with an exclamation. 

“Hold on! Wait aminute! You've got 
to draw the line somewhere. You say Vin- 
go’s—sunk. I don’t believe it. I believe 
that if we all got aboard, and worked like 
Trojans, we could float the wreck. You’ve 
lost your perspective; you can’t see what I 
see. Now, take a look at what we’ve got 
to begin with. A fine grove here for camp- 
ers. A river full of fish. A hotel that 
doesn’t need a thing but steam under the 
boilers, a coat of paint, and a good, live 
crew. A row of cottages that can be slick- 
ed up and rented to tourists. There’s hunt- 
ing here as well as fishing—I’ve seen fifty 
quail to-day, and there must be ducks in 
the swamps. The only thing we need is a 
little pep.” 

“ And a little money,” Tinzie added. 

“ How much?” he came back scornfully. 
“A paltry few thousand dollars!” 

“ Where,” Tinzie inquired, “ are we go- 
ing to find the paltry few thousand? This 
land and the buildings I own are mortgaged 
out of sight. Try to borrow money in 
Daytona!” 

“Look here!” Barry said earnestly. 
“You're going at this whole thing the 
wrong way. Stop it! Get a picture in 
your head of that hotel yard jammed full 
of cars. Everybody is inside, eating our 
celebrated waffle and chicken dinners. You 
are sitting at the cash drawer, raking in 
money by the pailful. The rooms are full 
of guests. Down there on the river people 
are renting rowboats for fishing. The cot- 
tages are fixed up and full of tourists—all 
paying forty a month as long as the season 
lasts. Old Vingo has come back to life! 


It isn’t any rainbow. You’ve simply got - 


to look at things that way!” 

“Wouldn’t it be wonderful?” Tinzie 
thrilled, then relapsed against the roof post 
with a tired sigh. “‘ Yes—it is a rainbow. 
I’ve dreamed it myself a thousand times, 
and it’s nothing but a dream.” 

“ Because you’ve never had enough nerve 
to try it out!” Barry cried triumphantly. 
“It won’t take a cent of capital.” 

“ How?” 

“ See here! 


You’ve been doing business 
here for—how many years?” 
“ Six,” Tinzie said. 


“Six years! How is your credit in Day- 
tona? How is it everywhere? You don’t 
owe a penny, do you?” 

“ N-no.”’ 

“Of course you don’t! Your credit is 
good as money in the bank. We won’t 
need a cent—won’t have to go near the 
banks. We'll simply go to the stores where 
you’ve done your trading, sell the idea to 
them, and get whatever we need on credit. 
The beauty of it is that you’ll be able to 
pay back every nickel of it in thirty days!” 

Tinzie looked dubious, but she did not 
interrupt him. 

“What does the hotel need? Practically 
nothing—bedding, a few plates, and a few 
odds and ends. We can arrange with paint- 
ers to do a rush job, and we can turn ’em 
loose afterward on the cottages. I’ll have 
some signs painted and nail ’em up along 
the road, fifty miles in both directions. 
‘Stop at—at’—I don’t like the name. 
Let’s call it ‘Ye Olde Alligator Tavern— 
established by the Spaniards in 1453—try 
our famous waffle and chicken dinners— 
the grill is open until midnight.’ That 
word ‘ grill’ is tony. It ll catch the tour- 
ists with the money. We don’t care for the 
tin-canners, anyhow!” 

“T don’t care for the ‘ ye,’” Tinzie put 
in faintly. 

“T don’t, either,” Barry agreed, “ but 
lots of people do. It suggests antiquity, 
and it goes well with ‘tavern.’ ‘ Ye Olde 
Alligator Tavern ’—can’t you visualize it? 
By George, I can! We'll have to catch 
an alligator as soon as possible, and give 
him a good, wicked history. Maybe he 
killed five Spaniards hundreds of years ago, 
and was only lately brought to bay. Now, 
how about the kitchen? I suppose we 
ought to see about getting a good chef from 
one of the Daytona hotels; but that would 
cost a lot of money—cash, I mean.” 

“Oh, that won’t be necessary!” said 
Tinzie, who was catching the contagion of 
enthusiasm. “ There’s a wonderful cook 
over in the quarters—an old colored mam- 
my. She’s cooked in the big hotels, and 
she’s splendid. Her husband can cook, too. 
Uncle Dan was a cook on a dining car.” 
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“You can probably get waitresses over — 


there, too,” Barry added. 

“ Yes, all those girls have worked on and 
off in the hotels, and the boys will do for 
bell boys.” 

Her voice was strained, pitched high, 
with excitement. 


-2¢ 
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“ The thing to do,” Barry went on brisk- 
ly, “ is to make up a list of the things you’ll 
need — silverware, plates, table linen, bed 
linen. Then we'll get started bright and 
early—”’ 

“T’ve had that list for years!” Tinzie 
cried. 

“Good!” Barry approved. “ We'll get 
started as soon as—say, is that flivver of 
yours working?” 

She said it was. 

“ All right! We'll hit Daytona as soon 
as the stores are open. Have you any 
money at all—I mean actual cash in the 
bank?” 

“ About two hundred dollars.” 

“ Fine!” he exclaimed. “ That will be 
plenty. We'll probably have to pay the 
painters cash. We can get the materials 
charged. Now, don’t let yourself worry 
about money, Miss Boyd!” 

“ Oh, I won’t, I won’t!” 

“ Money will simply be pouring in on 
you inside of a month. Just get the ball 
started rolling, and it won’t stop. Aren’t 
you a little bit glad now that I killed that 
hog of yours?” 

“T think you’re wonderful!” Tinzie 
gasped. ‘“ But how—how are you to be 
paid? You need money now.” 

“ Don’t mention money,” he protested, 
and he sounded displeased. “I’m doing 
this because I can’t help myself. When I 
get an idea—a good one—I lose sight of 
everything else. I’m under big obligations 
to you, anyhow.” 

“How long,” said Tinzie practically, 
“has it been since you’ve had anything to 
eat?” 

“Tsn’t that funny?” Barry chuckled. 
“T had forgotten all about food!” 

“But you’re hungry? Of course you 
are!” 

“ Well,” he conceded, “ since you men- 
tion it, perhaps I am—a little.” 

“Will cheese and crackers do—until 
morning?” 

Barry murmured approvingly. 

“Tt seems to me I saw some mustard 
sardines on the shelf, too, didn’t I?” 

He waited until she came out of the store 
with both hands full. She was hungry, 
too. They couldn’t sleep now. 

“Tell me some more about this idea of 
yours,” Tinzie encouraged him. 

Barry perfected the idea, polishing it 
until it shone like a faultless gem. He was 
a convincing young man; he had an eager 
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imagination. No wonder his enthusiasm 
was so contagious! 

Not a doubt, or a shadow of a doubt, re- 
mained in Tinzie’s mind. Within a few 
hours her dislike of Vingo had been swept 
away as by a mighty wind. The coming 
of sunrise revealed the abandoned village 
as a fairyland of opportunity. How glad 
she was that she hadn’t sold any of the 
hotel furniture! That she had managed to 
pay the taxes and the interest on her 
father’s notes! 

And why hadn’t she done this herself 
months ago? That was the strangest part 
of it. What Barry Pepper had fired her to 
do she could have done by herself. Why 
hadn’t she done it? Why was she so lack- 
ing in initiative? Now that Barry had 
pointed out the way, she knew just what 
should be done. 

A mood of recklessness was upon her. 
While Barry was bringing the flivver to life, 
Tinzie ran over to the colored quarter and 
gave Aunt Lottie and Uncle Dan instruc- 
tions. They were to clean and scrub the 
hotel. She commissioned Aunt Lottie to 
employ all the women available. Then she 
locked up the store, and they started. 


IX 


THEIR first stop was at the most impor- 
tant furniture store in Daytona. Here Tin- 
zie indulged in a long-repressed craving for 
extravagance. She ordered not only a long 
list of necessary articles, but certain orna- 
ments with which the hotel could be vastly 
improved. 

With Barry making suggestions at her 
side, she bought, in a little more than two 
hours, more than twelve hundred dollars’ 
worth of merchandise. Even the credit 
man was carried away on the waves of Bar- 
ry’s enthusiasm. He had long thought that 
the Vingo Inn ought to be opened to the 
better class of tourists—a really wonderful 
opportunity! 

Barry, it was revealed, had had no end 
of experience with ventures of this kind. 
Operating hotels was his specialty. He 
seemed to have been devoting his entire 
life to putting decadent towns on the map; 
and if he was lying, Tinzie didn’t care. She 
was doing a littie fibbing herself. 

From the furniture store they drove to 
the hardware store and ordered paint—kegs 
of paint. Barry had conceived a delicate 
and inviting color scheme—all the buildings 
were to be cream, and the trim on them 
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was to be snow-white. The paints and 
brushes were to be sent to Vingo by truck 
at once. 

While Tinzie called at the wholesale gro- 
cery house, Barry interviewed a sign paint- 
er, and ordered fifty signs to be painted 
immediately. The painter caught the 
stranger’s enthusiasm, promised to put his 
entire staff to work, and found, by tele- 
phone, half a dozen house painters, trust- 
worthy men, who would start for Vingo 
and begin work that same afternoon. The 
signs he would bring out in his car in the 
morning. 

Barry had luncheon with Bert McCoy. 
He told McCoy what his plans were, and 
McCoy became enthusiastic. He became 
so enthusiastic that Barry had no difficulty 
in borrowing fifty dollars from him when 
lunch was over. 

“ When are you coming in to try out that 
world beating car of mine?” 

Some day soon, Barry promised. He 
met Tinzie on Beach Street, and they drove 
back to Vingo. Their joint expenditures 


for the day had exceeded fifteen hundred 
dollars. 

The painters began their work of rejuve- 
nating the hotel that afternoon. Aunt Lot- 


tie and Uncle Dan, with seven assistants, 
had washed windows and scrubbed floors. 
A van from the furniture store came before 
they were through, and discharged its car- 
go. Barry superintended the disposition of 
bedding and plates, rugs and furniture. By 
six o’clock, he declared, Ye Olde Alligator 
Tavern could be thrown open to the public. 
The beds were made, the dining room was 
in order, and there was a fire in the kitchen 
stove. 

Early next morning the sign painter ar- 
rived. The signs were square, five by five 
feet, and upon each of them the same cor- 
dial invitation- appeared in brilliant black 
upon snowy white: 


Dine and Rest at 


YE OLDE ALLIGATOR TAVERN 


Hot Wafiles and Fried Chicken 
The Grill Is Open Untii Midnight 
The Bedrooms Are Swept by Balmy Breezes 


Each sign bore the mileage to Vingo, run- 
ning from one to fifty miles. It was Bar- 
ty’s plan to place the signs one mile apart 
—drive the message home! Later, he 
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would erect signs along the southerly route, 
before the tourists returned to the North. 

He started out in the flivver alone with 
a stepladder, a hammer, and a small keg 
of nails. By noon, twenty of the signs 
were in place; and by one o’clock Tinzie 
was frantic. 

Ten cars were parked in front of the 
hotel between two new signs, which the 
obliging sign painter had finished before 
returning to Daytona. One sign urged the 
passing motorist to linger and enjoy the 
fishing; the other proclaimed that Ye Olde 
Alligator Tavern had been established by 
Ponce de Leon in the year 1507. 

Another sign, on the river bank where 
the nine-foot alligator had been sunning 
himself only the morning before, advertised 
the famous Fountain of Youth that Ponce 
de Leon journeyed so many leagues to find. 
The Fountain of Youth was a flowing well, 
a natural sulphur spring. 

Tinzie, who knew the history of this 
spring—her own father had driven down 
the pipe through which it bubbled—object- 
ed faintly to this sign. It was not true; 
that wasn’t the Fountain of Youth. 

“Well, what difference does it make?” 
was Barry’s philosophic reply. “There 
are half a dozen others in the State. Be- 
sides, maybe it is—who knows?” 

“ But Ye Olde Alligator Tavern was not 
established in 1507. It wasn’t built until 
1907. There used to be an old fort here. 
That is a lie!” 

“ No,” Barry corrected her firmly; “ it’s 
atmosphere!” 

By one o’clock it was evident that Bar- 
ry’s advertising, or his atmosphere, was 
working a little prematurely. While she 
had taken pains to have the refrigerator 
well stocked, Tinzie had not planned to 
open the so-called grill to the public until 
the next day, at the earliest. 

A traveling man’s convention was tour- 
ing by automobile from Jacksonville to Kis- 
simmee, and a whole legion of knights of 
the sample case descended upon her un- 
awares. These gentlemen had planned to 
reach Daytona at lunch time, but the fresh- 
ly painted signs along the road had upset 
their plan. So it was that ten carloads of 
hungry and expectant traveling men rushed 
in upon Tinzie while she was polishing the 
old table silver. For a moment she stood 
between the devil and the deep sea; but 
only for a moment. Then she rose capably 
to the occasion. 
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She told her unexpected guests that 
luncheon would be served to them in half 
an hour or so, and left them to wander 
down to the Fountain of Youth while she 
hastened into the kitchen to help Aunt Lot- 
tie make good her boast. Forty plates of 
fried chicken! Forty hot waffles! Forty 
cups of hot coffee! Forty servings of as- 
sorted vegetables in half an hour, without 
notice! 

Aunt Lottie grumbled an objection only 
to the time limit. The half hour stretched 
out to an hour, to nearly an hour and a 
half, but the traveling men stopped growl- 
ing when their luncheon was placed before 
them. Ye Olde Alligator Tavern rang with 
the music of silverware and china and men’s 
voices—music that had been stilled forever, 
Tinzie had thought, when Vingo expired 
five years before. 

She was elated, but she was short-hand- 
ed. Other tourists were drifting in. A 
party of eight desired to remain overnight 
—an old lady was ill. 

It was dark when Barry returned, and 
the dining room was packed. He found 
Tinzie, exhausted and thrilled, at the 
kitchen stove. Her eyes were bright and 
her cheeks were flaming. He looked at her 
with admiration, and said that she looked 
tired. 

“T am tired,” she admitted. 

“ It went over quicker than I expected.” 

“Yes,” she agreed. “We _ haven’t 
enough food. You ought to have given me 
more time. I’ve had to turn away a dozen 
people already—and it isn’t seven o’clock 
yet!” 

“ Time and the tides wait for no man,” 
said Barry cheerfully. “ That’s the way 
I’m built. The painters will have finished 
here by to-morrow noon. I’m going to get 
em busy on the cottages next, and then on 
the commissary. This town is going to be 
beautiful!” 

A little shadow alighted fleetingly be- 
tween Tinzie’s eyes. 

“Don’t you think we’re going ahead a 
little too suddenly? I’ve been thinking to- 
day about those bills. It’s going to cost 
more money to run this place than we 
thought. I—I think we’ve been a little too 
reckless!” 

“ Worried?” Barry said lightly. 

“Yes, I am. There isn’t any system 
here at all. There hasn’t been time to ar- 
range one. Somebody ought to be out 


there at the cash drawer. It’s too much for 
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Aunt Lottie here, even with Uncle Dan. 
He’s out now bringing i in some 

“Go ahead! I'll relieve you here.” 

She gazed at him with amazement. 

“Can you cook?” 

“ Cook! My dear girl, I’ve cooked in—” 

“ All right! Help Aunt Lottie.” 

Tinzie said this hesitantly. That rain- 
bow chasers were not infrequently given 
to romancing was a fact upon which proof 
in plenty had already been piled. A few 
minutes later, when a distress call came 
from the kitchen, she hurried out to find 
that her suspicions had been well-founded. 

Barry had burned his thumb in the oven, 
in attempting to extract a tin of biscuits. 
The biscuits were scattered over the lino- 
leum, and he admitted, under the combined 
pressure of Tinzie and Aunt Lottie, that he 
had never, in his experience as a cook, em- 
ployed a stove. With a camp fire he was 
perfectly at home. 

“You’d better let me take care of the 
cash drawer,” he suggested. 

Tinzie realized that together with a man 
who fairly breathed ingenious and profit- 
able ideas, she had acquired another who 
was all but untamed. There was apparent- 
ly no height to which his imagination could 
not soar. He was an unbridled enthusiast. 
She lay awake a long time that night, wor- 
rying, and decided to attempt putting a 
bridle on him first thing in the morning. 

Barry was pacing off an imaginary 
square behind the hotel when Tinzie found 
him. He explained that he was laying out 
the first tee of an eighteen-hole golf course. 
At first she laughed, but she stopped laugh- 
ing when he explained further. 

Such an attraction was the one thing that 
Vingo now lacked to render it a popular 
winter resort. Every third man who came 
to Florida for the winter was a golfer. The 
land extending behind the. hotel, where 
Spanish, English, and, in turn, American 
farmers had failed, would make an ideal 
golf links. He had gone over the ground 
with an eighteen-hole course in mind—had 
been up since dawn, in fact. 

“A golf course will fill these cottages 
and keep them filled,” he elaborated. “ It 
will make Vingo the most desirable winter 
place on the East Coast. Can’t you see 
where, how far, this idea is taking us? How 
many people put up at Ye Olde Alligator 
last night?” 

“Tt was packed. 
carloads away.” 


I turned five or six 
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“T knew it!” he gloated. “ This place 
was just waiting for a start. Now over 
here is where we’ll build one of the new 
wings—” 

“ What new wings?” Tinzie gasped. 

“On the hotel, of course! And another 
one, to balance it, will go on the opposite 
side.” 

“ When—when were you thinking of— 
of starting the new wings?” Tinzie inquired 
meekly. 

“ Soon—very soon. I'll draw a rough 
plan and take it to some architect in a day 
or two.” He looked at her with his eager 
grin. “ Did you ever dream the old hotel 
would grow like this—run all over. the 
place?” 

“ Never!” Tinzie laughed. 

Her misgivings were forgotten. In her 
mind’s eye, she could see the things that 
Barry saw all too clearly. That was the 
trouble with him—the trouble with all en- 
thusiasts. He carried you off your feet; 
you hadn’t time to use your judgment, to 
think. 

Tinzie wasn’t thinking now. She was 
only enthusing. It all seemed too easy, so 
beautifully simple, so desirable! The golf 


course was a splendid idea, and so were the 


additions to the hotel. 

She had come out to reason with Barry; 
but in a minute or two he had swept the 
worries out of her mind and replaced them 
with the most thrilling thoughts. Her eyes 
were bright and her cheeks flushed with 
enthusiasm. 

Barry spent the morning overhauling the 
pump engine, and after lunch he borrowed 
Tinzie’s flivver and drove to Daytona for a 
new spark plug. He did not return until 
long past midnight. 

Tinzie, awake in her bed above the com- 
missary, heard the chattering of the engine 
as he drove it into the garage; and the 
fears and worries that had been held back 
by the excitement of Ye Olde Alligator Tav- 
ern’s second day in business now came 
flooding in. It was probably habit that 
made her anxious, rather than any imme- 
diate necessity for doing so. She wondered 
what extravagances Barry~ had committed 
in Daytona. 

She was aroused next morning by the 
sounds of a locomotive, and looked out to 
see the local freight from the south switch- 
ing a flat car loaded high with lumber into 
the Vingo siding. Negroes were unloading 
the car when she finished dressing, and were 


carrying heavy timbers and flooring down 
to the river. 

Barry was giving orders to three white 
men in overalls when Tinzie reached the 
Fountain of Youth. For the first time she 
did not respond to his eagerness. He had 
stumbled, he explained, upon a man who 
used to run gasoline launches up the Ka- 
hoola River from Daytona. He had made 
arrangements with the man to reinaugurate 
the service. The launches, with their 
crowds of rich tourists, would reach the 
Vingo landing every day during the season 
—at lunch time! 

But there was no answering glow in Tin- 
zie’s brown eyes. She asked, in a fatigued 
voice, how much the lumber for the pier had 
cost. Barry didn’t recall the exact figure 
—oh, somewhere around three or four hun- 
dred dollars. He looked upon it as a wise 
investment—really, a peach of an idea! 
Eventually they would have their own 
launches. 

Tinzie sensed impending calamity. 

“Do you realize we won’t have enough 
money to pay the wholesale grocer with 
to-morrow?” 

Barry grinned. 

“We'll find some way to do it,” he said 
cheerfully. 

“ What way?” Tinzie demanded. 

He looked at her affectionately. 

“Leave that to me. Don’t start worry- 
ing too soon!” 

“ But to-morrow is the 1st, and maybe 
you don’t realize how strict people are 
down here about credit. I always discount 
my bills. You’re supposed to. You prom- 
ised the furniture and hardware people 
you’d only need ten days. What are we 
going to do? We can’t run this place with- 
out credit. We're practically broke. I 
drew every dollar out of the bank. It’s all 
gone to pay painters and waitresses and 
chambermaids, and so has the money we’ve 
taken in. There’s hardly any in the cash 
drawer. You shouldn’t have ordered this 
lumber. What are we going to do about 
those bills?” 

Barry met her serious, troubled eyes with 
an untroubled smile. 

“It worries you, doesn’t it? Don’t let 
it! Leave these things to me.” 

“You!” she gasped. “ You’re broke, 
too, aren’t you?” 

“ Ah, but not in ideas, Miss Boyd!” 

“Have you really an idea for raising 
money?” 
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“ Yes’m—a peacherino!” 
“ Tell me, so that I won’t worry.” 

“ T can’t,” he evaded. “ It isn’t ripe yet; 
and an idea plucked before it is ripe is sure 
to go bad on you.” 

A carpenter was calling to him, and Tin- 
zie turned away. She was angry. Sudden- 
ly she wished she knew of some way to get 
rid of him. It seemed ungrateful, after all 
he had done for her, but he was killing the 
goose just as it was preparing to lay the 
golden eggs, exactly as her father had done. 
He didn’t know when to stop, and she 
didn’t know how to make him stop. 

The day, started wrong, continued so. 
It was a gloomy day, gray and damp, with 
a hint of rain in the southeast; and the 
tourists were hurrying through. Tinzie, 
who fatefully believed that troubles never 
came singly, sadly prepared for the worst. 

The worst arrived early in the afternoon, 
in the person of Mr. Jacoby, cashier of the 
bank which held her father’s notes. 


xX 


Trnzie had always been a little afraid of 
Mr. Jacoby. He was singularly cold and 
unresponsive, and the lids of his cool gray 
eyes seemed permanently weighted down. 
Those lids were momentous; a flicker of 
them could make some men’s hearts skip a 
beat. They had always affected Tinzie so, 
and she had always had the feeling that 
Mr. Jacoby didn’t like her. 

That was probably because he didn’t re- 
spond to her prettiness, as most men did. 
He didn’t respond to anything but money. 

Mr. Jacoby, it appeared, had been hear- 
ing alarming tales of Tinzie and Vingo and 
a strange young man. Where had she ob- 
tained all the capital obviously necessary 
to float the venture? Was she banking 
elsewhere? 

It was impossible to tell fibs to Mr. Ja- 
coby. Indeed, Tinzie had never tried to 
tell him fibs. His flickering lids somehow 
discouraged one. 

“ Who is this young fellow I have been 
hearing about?” he asked in his precise, 
slow manner. “Is he a rich man? He 
must be!” 

Tinzie, in desperation, called Barry; and 
there was a chilling something, more chill- 
ing even than usual, in Mr. Jacoby’s greet- 
ing. His cold, wise eyes seemed to say that 
he had known dozens of men of Barry’s 
stamp. He had seen many enthusiasts 
come crashing down in the ruins of their 
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dream temples. All this, and more, Mr. 
Jacoby’s eyes told Tinzie when Barry be- 
gan to talk in his usual eager way. 

At last, she thought, she was seeing Bar- 
ry as he really was—not with the attrac- 
tive glamour that his words and deeds had 
woven about him, but as he appeared to 
the keen vision of a man of wide experi- 
ence. She found it easy to view him 
through Mr. Jacoby’s eyes, and Barry’s 
stock at that moment struck bottom. 

Even Barry, in whose bright lexicon 
there was no such word as fail, was forced 
to realize that his arguments, his enthusi- 
asms, were falling upon barren soil. The 
freshly painted cottages, the new pier, the 
projected golf course, the launch service, 
the proposed additions to the hotel—these 
bright plans roused no kindred gleam in 
the cold, thoughtful optics of the cashier. 

Barry had submitted ample proof of his 
character for any banker to draw conclu- 
sions. His brazen announcements that Ye 
Olde Alligator Tavern had been established 
in the year 1507, and that the flowing sul- 
phur well was the far-famed Fountain of 
Youth, stamped him as a liar, a man who 
would put the end before the means, who 
would obtain money or its equivalents 
under false pretenses. No banker could 
put confidence in such a man. 

Mr. Jacoby pronounced his decision in a 
cold, fateful voice. 

“T suspected all this before I drove out 
here. In fact, I came out only to make 
sure. You have let yourself into a hornets’ 
nest, Miss Boyd. It’s too bad. If you had 
only gone into this in the proper way, if 
you had started in conservatively, there’s 
no question but what you would have made, 
in time, a great success. If you had come 
to me, I would have told you so. As things 
are, I am sorry, but I cannot carry those 
old notes of your father’s any longer. The 
one for fifteen hundred dollars, with the 
inn as collateral, is due next Monday—and 
I can’t carry it any longer than that.” 

Tinzie had sensed it coming from afar. 
When Mr. Jacoby had gone, she turned 
angrily upon the author of her misfortunes. 

“It’s all your fault! If you hadn’t tried 
to do the impossible, everything would have 
been all right. Now, just because of you, 
I’m going to lose everything—everything! 
I’ve starved myself for five years, and you 
—you—”’ 

She was unable to go on. Her eyes were 
bright with angry tears; the little trail of 
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freckles had long ago been swamped in a 
rising tidal wave of pink. 

Barry was gazing at her solemnly. 

“Tt seems to me,” he said calmly, 
“ you’re mighty unstable. First you swing 
one way and then you swing the other. 
First you think my ideas are bully, and the 
next minute you think they’re rotten. Cer- 
tainly I’ve been extravagant. How else 
could this place have been brought back to 
life? You can’t go into a thing like this 
conservatively. You’ve got to gamble. 
You’ve got to take chances. Don’t be a 
quitter!” 

She glared at him. 

“T’m not a quitter!” 

“Then you’ve let this fellow Jacoby 
bluff you.” 

“ Bluff me!” she gasped. 

“ Yes—bluff you. He’s the kind of fel- 
low who says, ‘ Business is business; there 
can’t be any sentiment in business.’ Do 
you think I don’t know his type? We are 
up against nothing more nor less than the 
old conspiracy of middle-aged conserva- 
tism against youthful enthusiasm. Oh, 
we're up against something more specific 
than that! Jacoby knows which way the 
wind is blowing. The time happens to be 
just ripe for putting Vingo back on the 
map. Business is picking up; people are 
beginning to loosen up with their money. 
He sees Vingo just as I saw it, but he’s let 
me go ahead and break the ground for him. 
If you don’t pay his cussed note by Mon- 
day, he’ll grab the hotel.” 

“Of course he will!” Tinzie wailed. 
“ And he will grab it—because I can’t pay 
him!” 

Barry slowly shook his head. 

“You haven’t come to that bridge yet. 
The week is still young. It’s only Thurs- 
day. Look at what we’ve accomplished in 
a couple of days! Aren’t you happy to see 
the old town looking so spry? Isn’t that 
pier going to be a beauty? The roofing 
paper for the cottages ought to be out some 
time this afternoon—” 

“You didn’t order roofing paper?” Tin- 
zie groaned. 

“T ordered sixty rolls—plenty. Those 
cottages will be ready to rent inside of a 
week.” 

“Oh, Lord! What are we going to do? 
How are all these things going to be paid 
for? The bills will be in to-morrow—near- 
ly two thousand dollars’ worth of them! 
How is that note to be paid?” She was 
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wringing her hands. “ Oh, why, why did 
you ever come to Vingo?” 

She seemed unconscious of the fact that 
her despairing cry had deeply hurt him. 
The color crept away from under his tan, 
and for a moment of silence his lips were 
tightly compressed. 

“Do you really mean,” he said sternly, 
“that you wish you’d never seen me? 


‘That you haven’t a particle of faith in me, 


even after what’s been done already?” 

Tinzie did not answer. 

“Very well!” he went on. “ Now listen 
to me. There’s a way out of this muddle. 
There’s always a way out of a muddle. 
That note will be cleared off by Monday, 
and your credit will go on, whether you can 
p2y now or later. I’ll take care of all that. 
I'll stick around until you are straightened 
out. Then I’ll wander along.” 

And he stalked away from her, convey- 
ing in his walk, in the very carriage of his 
head, that he was bitterly offended. He 
entered the garage, cranked the flivver, and 
drove away without even glancing in her 
direction. 

XI 


Barry did not, it was true, give much 
consideration to his bridges until he reached 
them. Ideas generally came to his rescue 
in crucial moments; they always had, and 
they probably always would. Long before 
he rattled into Daytona his plan for forti- 
fying Tinzie’s credit was matured. He in- 
terviewed in succession the furniture man, 
the hardware man, the wholesale grocer, 
and the lumber yard owner, and his argu- 
ments were the same with each. 

“ Miss Boyd,” he told them, “ has taken 
the bull by the horns, and it’s going to be a 
long, uphill struggle. She is going to win 
out in the end, but she needs your confi- 
dence and your help to do it. The hotel is 
already making money. The dining room 
is crowded three times a day, and there 
aren’t half enough rooms. Next week she 
will open the cottages, and they’ll be rent- 
ed in a jiffy. We’re getting inquiries about 
them right along. She’s doing all of this 
on mighty little capital, and she'll need 
credit. She’ll pay you as fast as she can, 
but don’t press her. Give her a chance!” 

The response in each case was a generous 
expression of willingness to help Miss Boyd 
along. Each merchant spoke of her as a 
“ sensible young woman,” and Barry began 
to wonder if the fault wasn’t perhaps his, 
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after all. Perhaps he had been a little too 
headstrong. He and Tinzie were pulling 
in opposite directions, it appeared. 

Still, it wasn’t too late to correct that. 
His talk with McCoy would settle a great 
many things. 

He found McCoy in his little glass office 
at the Dulcier agency. 

“ Bert,” he shot out amiably, “ I’ve got 
an idea that’s worth just about one million 
dollars to you, and it’s for sale for a paltry 
fifteen hundred. If I didn’t need the 
money so badly, I’d give it to you for noth- 
ing; but I happen to need exactly fifteen 
hundred dollars by Monday.” 

“ Sit down,” McCoy invited, “ and un- 
load yourself.” 

Barry sat down and lighted a cigarette. 

“ Hang on tight to that chair,” he be- 
gan, “or you'll put a dent in the ceiling. 
What I’m going to tell you is going to make 
you see red and foam at the mouth. Then, 
when you cool off, you’re going to call up 
the boss in Detroit and fix it for me to 
make fifteen hundred iron gentlemen. All 
set?” 

McCoy nodded. 

“ Last night, Mac, I stayed in town and 
had dinner over at one of the hotels on the 
beach. There were two men sitting at the 
next table, and during a lull in the music 
I heard one of ’em say to the other, ‘ We 
can get away with it all right if we keep on 
testing after dark.’ ‘ But why do we need 
to test any more?’ the other fellow came 
back. ‘ The beach is fine. Why can’t we 
run it off to-morrow and get the agony over 
with?’ 

“Well, Mac, that kind of aroused my 
curiosity, so I followed the pair of them 
out. They went down the street that par- 
allels the ocean, and slipped into a big pri- 
vate garage. I peeked in at the back win- 
dow. Mac, there was a brand-new Gorgon 
six in that garage — stripped for action! 
Underneath the work bench there was a 
pile of new cylinder blocks, and the bench 
itself was covered with new crank shafts, 
valves, pistons, and what not. Do you get 
me?” 

“Those Gorgon people are dirty cow- 
ards!” McCoy growled. 

“T hung around for about half an hour, 
till they took her down the beach. I 
couldn’t quite figure them at first, and then 
it struck me in a bunch. They’re going to 
pinch the old Dulcier record on the sly— 
or I’m a Chinaman!” 
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McCoy had sprung up from his chair and 
was pacing back and forth from the office 
door to the desk like a caged animal. 

“So that’s what’s going on!” he finally 
exploded. “I been hearing they had some- 
thing up their sleeves! So that’s it! Test- 
ing out on the sly at night! They’re going 
to sneak out behind our backs and slip over 
a record! Ruin about a million dollars’ 
worth of advertising!) How long—how 
long d’you s’pose they’ve been at this, 
Barry?” 

“T made inquiries,” Barry told him. 
“ They’ve been testing out every low tide 
for the past two weeks. It looks like to- 
morrow, to me.” 

McCoy snatched a copy of the Daytona 
afternoon paper from his desk. 

“ Southerly winds for to-morrow! . And 
the beach in better shape than it’s been for 
two months! To-morrow is right! Oh, 
why ain’t Bill Holden here? I’d give my 
eye teeth if Bill was only here now!” 

“Who is Bill Holden?” Barry inquired. 
“You don’t mean Holden, the racing driv- 
er, do you?” 

“ Sure! He’d show ’em a few tricks they 
wouldn’t forget!” 

“ What’s the matter with me?” Barry 
said softly. 

McCoy whirled on him. 


“You! Why, you never drove a speed 
car in your life! What are you talking 
about?” 


“T’m simply saying,” Barry retorted in - 
an injured voice, “ that I’m a driving fool. 
Speed is my middle name. Didn’t I drive a 
Laurier in the Paris races in the fall of— 
of 1918, right after the armistice? Didn’t 
I drive General Hamilton’s car all over 
France for two years? Didn’t I drive in 
the Indianapolis races before that, and—” 

“ Did you?” McCoy snapped. 

“ That’s what I’m trying my best to tell 
you, Mac. I said I came here to sell you 
a million dollars’ worth of idea for a paltry 
fifteen hundred. There it is! Is that old 
speed wagon out there on the floor ready 
to travel?” 

“She needs eight good solid hours of 
work,” McCoy replied. His eyes were still 
doubtful. 

“All right!” Barry said cheerfully. 
“Get busy on her. We'll slip over a sur- 
prise on your friends. I’ll sneak out there 
to-night and see what she’s got.” 

“On the beach?” 

“Yep. And to-morrow we’ll make that 
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Gorgon bunch look like slow molasses in 
January!” 

The end was inevitable. Barry’s enthu- 
siasm was aroused; he was as convincing as 
an oil stock salesman. McCoy’s remaining 
doubts were washed away. 

“ By heck, we’ll do it!” he cried, reach- 
ing for the telephone. “I'll put through 
a call to the plant!” 

“ My price,” Barry reminded him, “ is 
fifteen hundred dollars—C. O. D.” 


XII 


Ir was nearly midnight when Barry 
drove into Vingo. Tinzie was sitting on the 
commissary porch, waiting for him. She 
had passed a miserable day, and there were 
some things that had to be explained. 

Even if he had driven her to the brink 
of failure with his recklessness, he had 
worked night and day for her without once 
mentioning her indebtedness. After think- 
ing it over all afternoon, she had come to 
the conclusion that she didn’t want him to 
go away and start an orange grove, no mat- 
ter how extravagant he was. Her reason 
for this, of course, was purely selfish. She 
was afraid to go on with the development 
of Vingo without him. He had initiative, 
and she had so very little! She couldn’t 
carry all these responsibilities alone. It 
was cowardly of him to run away—it really 
was! 

A pair of headlights had swung into the 
road from the south, frosting the grass and 
weeds on either side with silver dust. The 
car swung off the road when about fifty 
feet away, and stopped near her. There 
was the whispered sobbing of a powerful, 
throttled motor, and a glowing cloud of 
dust rolled past. 

The headlights were switched off, and 
Tinzie could see the long, dark mass of a 
big roadster without top, mud guards, or 
wind shield. By the shape of the radiator, 
she identified it as a Dulcier. 

She sprang up when Barry leaped out. 

“ Where,” she gasped, “ did you get that 
car?” 

The young man’s clear bass voice came 
down to her queerly, and in that setting, 
with the heavy car grumbling beneath him, 
he suddenly assumed romantic proportions. 
The mysteries of his personality, the fluid 
darkness of the warm night, the luxurious 
luster of the body of the car, and the dia- 
mond like twinkle of the lights all height- 
ened the seductive glamour of that moment. 
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“Come on! Climb in! Let’s go! Isn’t 
that what the nice old gentleman was going 
to say?” 

“Where are you going?” 

“* Down the beach to the inlet.” 

“ At night?” 

“Why not? Tide’s low in an hour. 
Maybe there’ll be a moon. There was last 
night—big, fat silver one. Have you ever 
seen the moon dancing on the surf, Miss 
Boyd?” he asked seriously. 

Tinzie sighed. He had the capacity, it 
seemed, to shed his troubles as a snake 
sheds its winter skin. She climbed in be- 
side him. 

“ Where—how did you get this wonder- 
ful car?” she demanded. She glanced at 
the instrument board. “ Isn’t this the one 
the Dulcier people used last winter when 
they broke the world’s stock car record?” 

Barry laughed. 

“You’re hot on the trail! And I’m go- 
ing after that record to-morrow! At least, 
I think it ‘ll be to-morrow. McCoy has 
gone to St. Augustine to find out what he 
can. He’ll be back this way in the morn- 
ing with all the dope. This was the idea I 
was speaking about. The Gorgon people 
are going to try to break the old Dulcier 
record. After they run their official test, 
I'll run mine. If I better their time, I get 
one thousand dollars. I held out for fifteen 
hundred—just enough to pay off that note 
next Monday— but the sales manager 
didn’t see it that way. We'll have to find 
the five hundred somewhere else. I came 
out here to tell you about it. Thought you 
might be worrying. I’ve got it all fixed up, 
too, with the hardware, furniture, lumber, 
and wholesale grocery folks. All the credit 
you want—and forever to pay!” 

Tinzie’s sigh of contentment went un- 
heard. They were rumbling over the Ka- 
hoola bridge. 

“Did you really mean what you said 
this morning, Mr. Pepper—about going 
away and starting that orange grove?” 

She heard him chuckle. 

“Let’s not talk business any more to- 
night. This is a vacation. We're going to 
chase rainbows by moonlight!” 


XIII 


THE moon that Barry had promised was 
breaking through a veil of clouds when 
they rolled down the concrete incline at 
Ormond to the beach. It was playing upon 
the surf in a way that made Tinzie’s heart 
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. A soft, warm wind from the south 
blew through her hair and rolled up ivory 
waves out of a boundless ebon ocean. 
There was a delightful saline freshness in 
the air. 

She could only sigh as the wonders of 
that perfect night were unfolded. For a 
mile or two Barry loafed along, skimming 
close to the water’s edge on a glass-smooth 
plane of lustrous inky enamel, where ebb- 
ing waves receded, to be gathered in and 
tossed upward again in foaming concavi- 
ties, rumbling and hissing in the never end- 
ing protest of salt water. 

The northeaster of a week ago had 
planed the beach to the smoothness of a 
new oak plank. Wreckage and driftwood 
had been absorbed; only here and there a 
stranded jellyfish glinted. For a mile the 
bungalows and houses perched on the bar- 
ren sand bank flowed by with the unevent- 
fulness of moving pictures pinotographed 
from a train. 

“ All set?” asked Barry. 

“ Let her have it!” Tinzie cried, and her 
heart thumped. 

Ahead of them, some four or’ five miles, 
the dim lights of the Daytona Beach pier 
were twinkling through thin mist. The 
gentle hissing under the hood was replaced 
by a sullen roar. They rose and sank with 
the softness of sleep, but they were not yet 
afloat. 

“ Goggles—side pocket!” 

Tinzie was glancing at a black dial where 
a speedometer should have been. Barry 
slowed down to adjust a pair of rubber- 
upholstered airtight goggles to her eyes, and 
another pair to his. 

She had had a similar instrument on her 
own car. It registered the revolutions of 
the motor per minute. Large numerals, 
from zero to twenty-four, stood for hun- 
dreds of revolutions. When the needle 
went around to the number twenty-four, 
or twenty-four hundred revolutions a min- 
ute, they would be doing better than ninety. 
Zero, or twenty-five hundred revolutions, 
would mean one hundred miles an hour. 

Barry settled down, and so did Tinzie. 
A dark, spidery mass leaped backward over 
their heads. That was the pier; and be- 


fore them the broad, flawless boulevard of 
white sand, with the moon sparkling on the 
wave-tops, seemed to stretch to the end of 
the world. 

The roar of wind and engine climbed to a 
new pitch. Out of the tail of her eye Tin- 
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zie caught a glimpse of the white, formless 
face of the driver. It seemed to flutter, to 
pitch forward; and it was from that mo- 
ment that Tinzie Boyd attached a new 
meaning to the word “ speed.” 

She had never been in an airplane, had 
never enjoyed that unique sensation of 
sloping away from the ground; yet she 
presently partook of its only known par- 
allel. The Dulcier was not skimming an 
ocean’s surf, or spinning over sand the 
color of air; it had left the earth for a 
swim through space, with interplanetary 
winds whipping past. That was the feel- 
ing. Every emotion she had ever known 
was pouring through her veins—anger, joy, 
fear, pride, delight, and a fierce and terrible 
exultation. 

She saw the indicator needle climb mid- 
way between the ninety-mile and the hun- 
dred-mile ranges. The engine and wind 
were united in producing a deafening, pro- 
longed crash. 

The needle was sharply declining. Sixty 
miles an hour seemed like strolling; forty 
was a Ssnail’s pace. The beach narrowed, 
swung in a crescent around a low, sandy 
bluff to the right; and above them the 
chilly beam from a lighthouse was swinging 
out over the Atlantic. 

During the last part of the ride, Tinzie 
had been watching Barry’s hand at the 
spark lever with absorbed interest. He had 
stopped the car high up on the beach, 
above a water hole glowing with phosphor- 
escent green; and when he attempted to 
start the car, the rear wheels bored holes. 
Tinzie glanced at him sharply, and started 
to ask a question; but with a shudder the 
car leaped forward. 

They were loafing along the beach near 
the water’s edge when a gray monster with- 
out headlights charged past them. A 
glimpse of crouching giants—supermen— 
and the car was far away. 

Barry looked back. 

“Our friends are out early. The old 
Gorgon was traveling, wasn’t she?” 

“‘ We can travel faster,” Tinzie said. 

“ Well, that remains to be seen,” he re- 
plied modestly. “Nat Thayer is one of 
the best drivers in America, but his car 
hasn’t the stuff in it that this one has. Be- 
tween now and to-morrow afternoon at low 
tide, if he runs it off to-morrow, and if we 
can find about two hundred more revolu- 
tions inside this old boiler, Nat Thayer is 
going to be a pretty sick man!” 












“ Can I go along?” she asked eagerly. 
“ Wasn’t to-night fast enough for you?” 

Tinzie shook her head. 

“ Please!” 

“ No, ma’am—too risky. When any car 
gets up over a hundred, you’re sitting on 
tinned lightning. The gasoline is going 
through that little pipe line fast enough to 
shoot a stream over the Washington Monu- 
ment; and every mile you can make above 
a hundred is just like taking Verdun. What 
we were doing to-night and what I'll have 
to do to-morrow is all the difference be- 
tween a slow, dreamy waltz and a nervous 


jazz band!” 
“T’m going to go,” Tinzie said firmly. 
Barry sat up. 
“ All right! On one condition—that you 


can put her up over ninety-six going back 
to Ormond.” 

“ Come on, then! 
zie’s answer. 

And with mingled feelings of delight at 
her daring and alarm at her folly, he ex- 
changed seats with her. 

Tinzie did not grip the wheel convulsive- 
ly or high up, as so many amateurs do, but 
firmly, surely, and below the cross bar. 
Glancing down presently, he saw the sole 
of her right foot pressed flat against the 
floor board. Would her nerve hold, he 
wondered? 

It held until the lights of the pier 
whipped over their heads, when the indi- 
cator needle flickered near zero. 

He touched her arm. Tinzie turned. He 
nodded his head. She flashed a little mock- 
ing grin at him. 


”? 


Let’s go!” was Tin- 


XIV 


Motorists approaching Vingo from the 
south travel over one stretch of the Dixie 
Highway, about a half mile in length, that 
is of a remarkable character. It is not a 
velvety stretch; on the contrary, it gives 
to the motorist driving slowly over it the 
impression that he is riding upon a great 
washboard. 

The most remarkable thing about it is 
the fact that there is any road there at all. 
Flanking it on either side is a bottomless 
swamp, which was at one time a tidal arm 
of the Atlantic. Three corduroy roads 
were built over the swamp, one on top of 
another, only to bog down; and it is the 
fourth layer of fat cypress logs, with its 
Coating of crushed oyster shells, that forms 
the present link in the highway. It is vir- 
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tually a great raft, a floating road, and as 
a piece of engineering it is a fair sample of 
the difficulties that Florida has overcome 
in building its system of highways. 

The Dead Cypress Fill, as it is called, 
leads you to the southern township line of 
Vingo, where corduroy meets brick; at the 
junction of the two surfaces there stands 
a thicket of shortleaf pines which are bled 
periodically by a turpentine company. The 
pine thicket shuts off Vingo from the south. 

In traveling over a road having the wash- 
board character of the Dead Cypress Fill, 
Tinzie had discovered that the roughness 
could be at least partially overcome by 
driving rapidly. They were halfway across 
the fill when Barry called her attention to 
a faint red glare above the pines. 

“It’s a bush fire,” she told him. “ The 
cowboys set fire to the old grass at this time 
of year, so that the cattle will have plenty 
of young grass in the spring.” 

But when they had passed the thicket 
and swung into the straight stretch, she 
cried out dismally: 

“It’s the store!” 

From the vicinity of the commissary a 
balloon of red flame streaked with black 
seemed to be struggling to leave the ground. 
Even at that distance they could hear the 
monstrous crackle of it, the roar of wood 
rich in turpentine feeding flames that spilled 
upward in an appalling inverted cataract. 
Vingo was luridly illuminated—the station, 
the shanties in the quarter, and, an eighth 
of a mile away, Ye Olde Alligator Tavern. 

“°Tisn’t the store! It’s the old garage!” 

“Are you carrying any insurance?” 
Barry asked. 

“ Not a penny!” she wailed. 

She stopped the car outside the danger 
zone, and they ran down the road. Some 
distance away a number of the hotel guests 
were gathered, and, nearer, negroes were 
standing in little groups watching the fire, 
moving slowly arm in arm to catch better 
glimpses, calling and cheering as timbers 
fell or fresh bursts of sparks shot up into 
the sky. 

“They aren’t doing anything!” Tinzie 
wailed. 

The store roof was already ablaze, and 
the nearer wall was smoking. Little hiss- 
ing globules of fire dripped from the eaves. 

Beyond the store a team of mules hitched 
to a wagon stamped and tried to break 
away. A mulatto was holding them, croon- 
ing to them, swearing at them. : 
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Tinzie seemed unable to move. She was 
wringing her hands, whimpering, staring 
from the blazing garage to the burning roof 
of the doomed commissary. Abruptly, 
without a word, she ran away from Barry’s 
side as fast as she could go. 

Barry shouted to her to wait, and, as she 
disappeared around the corner of the build- 
ing, he sprang after her. He reached her 
as she was starting up the stairs to her lit- 
tle apartment. He grabbed her by the 
shoulder and pulled her back, panting and 
struggling. 

“ Don’t go in there, you little idiot!” 

She struck at his hand and sprang to- 
ward the stairs again. He pulled her back 
with her arms waving. 

“ Let me go!” she sobbed. “ Everything 
I own is up there! All my things! All 
my clothes! Every stitch but what I have 
on is up there!” 

A ball of hot smoke scented with rosin 
rolled down the stairway. Tinzie turned 
and struck at him, gasping. A black chok- 
ing cloud puffed from the doorway and en- 
veloped them; and the next moment she 
was pinned tight in his arms. She tried to 


wrench away, tried to scratch him, to kick 
his shins; but Barry only held her tighter. 


He commenced to laugh. 

“ You little wild cat—you adorable little 
wild cat! Let the old dump burn, Tinzie! 
I was going to burn it down, anyway. 
Come on—we’ll start getting what we can 
out of the store!” 

She wriggled away from him, just as an 
old negro stumbled through the smoke. 
The whites of Uncle Dan’s eyes were visi- 
ble. He looked wretched, as only a tor- 
tured black man can. 

“Tt was de boss man done it, missy!” 


he quavered. 
“What?” Tinzie cried. “ What, Uncle 
Done seed 


Dan?” 

“ Set fire to de ole gee-rage! 
him, Miss Tinzie—done seed him puttin’ 
old burnin’ papers under de flo’!” 

“ The dirty cracker!” Barry growled. 

“Where is he?” Tinzie squealed. 
“Which way did he go, Dan?” 

“y’all ain’t fixin’ to go git him, Miss 
Tinzie?” Uncle Dan asked anxiously. “ If 
yo’ is, he tooken de road to his house.” 

Tinzie squeezed Barry’s arm excitedly. 

“Come on! Let’s get him! Let’s make 
him pay for it!” She turned back to 
Uncle Dan. “ Dan, break all the windows, 
and make those lazy good-for-nothings help 
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you tote the groceries out. every- 
thing out into the field, where it won’t catch 
fire. First thing you do, get that cigar box 
with the money in it, on the shelf behind 
the counter. Barry, do you think there’s 
any danger of the hotel or the cottages 
catching?” 

Barry shook his head. 

“Wind’s blowing away from the cot- 
tages, and the hotel’s got an asbestos 
roof.” 

They raced down the road to where the 
roadster was parked. Tinzie slipped be- 
hind the wheel, blew the horn, and drove 
through a scattering crowd, turning the cor- 
ner beyond the store. 

The road they followed was little more 
than a lane of hard-packed Bermuda grass. 
Half a mile from the highway it entered a 
swamp. Here and there it was under 
water; and as far as Barry could see on 
both sides stretched the cypress stumps, 
rising from black mire. 

Tinzie drove recklessly, slowing down 
for only the worst mudholes; and she kept 
up a running fire of comment. 

“ He can’t get off this road. If he tried 
it, he’d sink out of sight in that muck. 
He’ll have to take what’s coming to him!” 
She laughed joyously. “ But what if he’s 
toting a gun?” 

“T was thinking of that myself,” Barry 
murmured. 

“ Tf he tries to shoot, I’ll run him down! 
I sure will run that swamp rat down! 
Thank Heavens you’re along!” 

The searching headlights picked out a 
thin, upright black object ahead. Jeff Gor- 
ley was running. He was falling down, 
picking himself up, and springing over 
mudholes. Only a few hundred feet ahead 
lay the high ground where his log cabin 
had been built. A disagreeable odor per- 
meated the air. 

“Smell that?” cried Tinzie. “It’s his 
dead alligator. He carried it to his shack 
to drive away sand fleas and chiggers; and 
think of him—think of him telling me he 
was going to marry me!” 

She hooted the horn, a long, derisive 
hoot. Jeff spun about, hesitated, leaped to 
one side of the road, and picked up some 
objects lying there. 

“ Fixing to throw stones!” Tinzie mut- 
tered. “Isn’t toting a gun, anyhow!” 

Ten feet away from him she threw out 
the clutch and applied the brakes. The 
motor stammered and coughed. 
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Jeff was scowling into the white glare 
with his fists at his sides. Barry started to 
climb out, backing down, because the edge 
of the swamp came fairly to the running 
board. 

“ Stay where you are!” he shouted. His 
hand dived into the side pocket for some 
kind of weapon. He found a_ heavy 
wrench. 

The cracker drew back his right arm and 
threw it forward. Something smashed into 
the headlight on Barry’s side, and broken 
glass showered upon metal. 

In his haste to reach Jeff, Barry jumped 
off into the swamp, and sank in mud to his 
knees. Seizing the fender, he pulled him- 
self up until his feet touched logs. A sharp 
pain shot through his right elbow as he did 
so, and the second stone rebounded with a 
crack and splashed into the swamp. The 
wrench clattered to the fender. 

Barry recovered it and threw it with all 
his strength, though his arm felt paralyzed, 
and the fingers were almost numb. Jeff 
ducked his head, but miscalculated, and it 
was in the center of the faded black cap 
that the wrench struck him. He went down 
in a heap. 

Tinzie was beside him before Barry had 
dragged him to his knees. 

The cracker stood up, swayed against 
Barry, stared with blurred eyes at Tinzie, 
and licked loose lips. Tinzie’s expression, 
as she glared back at him, was murderous. 

“ Now whut?” Jeff whined. “ You like 
to killed me! You done a plenty! Lem- 
me go!” 

“When you settle up!” Tinzie snapped. 
“ You knew that check you wrote was bad. 
You knew it would come back marked ‘ No 
funds.’ What we ought to do is to take you 
into Daytona and turn you over to the 
sheriff for setting fire to those buildings! 
Now—you pay up. Don’t say you haven’t 
any money! I know you have—lots!” 

Jeff reached into his hip pocket and 
brought forth a thick leather bill fold, once 
yellow pigskin, now dark and lustrous like 
old mahogany. Tinzie gave a little cry 
when he opened it and exposed the edge of 
a thick pack of bills. 

“ You’ve had all that money all the time, 
and you wouldn’t pay your account! You 
must be making ’shine!” 

“ He is,” Barry put in, “ and he’s selling 
the stuff to the niggers. I found that out 
yesterday.” 

“°Tain’t all mine,” Jeff muttered. 
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Tinzie smiled wickedly. Jeff had select- — 
ed several bills. 

“You were going to start that commis- ~ 
sary of yours with it, and take all my trade © 
away!” 

“ He can have it,” Barry said quietly. 


“You can have the stock. Dan will drive q 


out here with it to-night.” 

Jeff’s eyes were as bright and as hateful 
as those of the alligator that had risen to 
the surface near them. 

“ *Druther not have that old stuff!” 

“Oh, but you'll take it! How much 
have you there?” 

“ Near fo’ hunderd dollars.” 

“ Give it all to her.” 

The cracker gripped the bill fold to his 
heart. He glared at Tinzie, glanced has- 
tily at Barry, and reluctantly surrendered 
the money. Then, turning his broad back 
on them, he strode off toward his cabin. 
Halfway there he turned about, raised his 
fists, and yelled at them; and Barry was 
compelled to acknowledge that in all his 
travels he had never heard a man curse so 
vehemently before. 

The commissary was a mass of roaring 
flames when they pulled into Vingo. The 
garage had caved in, and was reduced now 
to a giant’s bonfire. 

All the provisions had been carried across 
the road into the broom sage field, and there 
they found Uncle Dan, with his mules and 
wagon, guarding a mound of tin cans, bot- 
tles, boxes, and packages of all descriptions. 
A similar mound was in the wagon. The 
old man was sitting on top of it, holding a. 
square cigar box on his knees. 

“ All this stuff—every last can—is to be 
carried out to the Gorley place to-night,” 
Tinzie told him. “ We'll sit here and keep 
an eye on it while you drive out with the 
first load.” 

Tinzie feverishly counted the money in 
the cigar box. There was a little more than 
forty dollars. With the money from Jeff, 
her present cash capital was approximately 
four hundred and thirty dollars. 

“ If we can beat that Gorgon, and if we 
do a good business over the week-end, we 
can take up that note! Are rainbow chas- 
ers always so lucky?” 

“It is their only compensation,” Barry 
said gravely. “Things always happen for 
them at just the right moment. Chasing 
rainbows is like owning Aladdin’s lamp. 
Is Ye Olde Alligator full? Where are you 
going to sleep to-night?” 
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“ Jammed!” Tinzie replied. 


can’t we sit here and watch the fire? It 
can’t be long till morning, can it?” 
Barry glanced at his wrist watch, and 


grunted. 

“It’s after half past three.” 

She fell silent again, gazing wistfully into 
the hypnotic vortex of the flames, thinking 
of the commissary as it had looked only a 
few years ago—so clean and new; of the 
ride on the beach to-night, of the race to- 
morrow, of Vingo’s bright prospects, of 
everything under the sun, practically, ex- 
cept the thing she knew she ought to be 
thinking about. 

If Barry Pepper had at any time tried 
to make love to her, it would have been 
easier. Enough men had loved her before 
Barry to furnish her with a tolerably com- 
plete knowledge of the symptoms. The 
question was, did she want Barry Pepper 
to love her—or, rather, did she want to 
love Barry Pepper? 

“Are you going away—to start that 
orange grove?” she asked presently. 

“ Yes,” said Barry. 

Silence followed. 

A little later her head sagged over upon 
his shoulder. He didn’t move for some 
time, but at length he turned his head slow- 
ly, glanced down and then away, with his 
eyes fixed thoughtfully on the flames. He 
sighed, dismally. So this was love! 

Barry did not see the fire die down, did 
not even see Uncle Dan return for a second 
and last load. The next thing he was con- 
scious of was the dim and chilly dawn, with 
a deep blue night sky overhead. 

The clearing was cool, misty, and redo- 
lent of pine sap. Never before, he decided, 
had he enjoyed such perfect quietude ex- 
cept, perhaps, deep in the mahogany forests 
of Honduras. A faint, far-away muttering 
came from the surf of the Atlantic drum- 
ming upon the shingle. Except for the dis- 
tant muttering and the smooth, hurried 
brightening of the atmosphere, all motion 
in the world seemed to have been lost. 

Silent, inert shapes, formed of only 
slightly firmer stuff than the hyacinthine 
mist, were standing all about, asleep ahoof, 
dumbly awaiting the first hot ray of sun- 
light before resuming the vital task of 
existing. 

The light pouring into the clearing was 
now of a mellow saffron hue. It fairly 
sparkled. Dewdrops on pine needles and 
palm fronds became so many quivering, 
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dancing jewels. The glow was enriched by 
a flame of primrose, and the tree tops were 
touched with magician’s gold, until the 
sweet, cool depths of the thicket were tin- 
gling with the loveliness of sunrise. 

Suddenly, near a scrub palmetto behind 
him, a scarlet tanager shot up into the air. 
A breeze awoke in the tree tops. The cat- 
tle fell to clipping Bermuda grass, tossing 
their heads, and moving about. A wisp of 
smoke rose from the kitchen chimney of 
Ye Olde Alligator Tavern. 

Barry’s eyes dropped to the pale face of 
the sleeping girl. It ran from the dark 
lashes curving up from her cheeks to the 
little trail of freckles, the small, firm mouth, 
and down to the hand he held in his left 
one. 

His trembling aroused her. She lifted 
her head, rubbed her eyes with her free 
hand, and stared down at the large, tanned 
hand holding her other one. Then she 
looked confusedly at Barry, and began 
laughing too. 

“ Why are you laughing?” he demanded. 

“T wondered who you were,” she said in 
a sleepy voice, and slipped her hand away 
from his. 

Nothing remained of the garage and 
commissary but twin heaps of smoldering 
ashes. Tinzie went into Ye Olde Alligator 
Tavern to superintend breakfast, and Barry 
opened the hatch cover in the rear deck 
of the roadster. When Tinzie called him 
in, the hood was lying on the ground and 
Barry was loosening the cylinder head nuts. 
There was a morning’s work ahead of him, 
adjusting valves, cleaning out carbon, and 
tuning up the engine. 

Noon was at hand before Barry was sat- 
isfied with the engine and turned his atten- 
tion to the delicate and important task of 
adjusting the carburetor. He was finishing 
this when Bert McCoy, on his way through 
from St. Augustine, pulled up in a cloud of 
dust. He swung his car alongside Barry, 
and jumped out. His large face was almost 
purple with emotion. 

“We haven’t a minute to lose, Barry! 
You all set?” 

“In two minutes.” 

“Who burned you out?” 

“ A cracker.” 

McCoy grunted. 

“T wouldn’t put anything above that 
Gorgon bunch! Listen to this, buddy—- 
they’ve got full-page ads set up and ready 
to spring in all the big newspapers between 
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here and Alaska. They’re just waiting for 
word from their Daytona men, saying 
they’ve smashed the old Dulcier record. 
The A. A. A. men are in Daytona with the 
speed trap—probably got it set up by now. 
We better go!” 

He glanced swiftly over the smooth-run- 
ning power plant and on up to the steering 
post. Tinzie sat alternately racing and 
throttling the motor, with a frown indica- 
tive of an expert ear attuned for skips. 

“ Going along as his mechanician, Miss 
Boyd?” 

“Yes, Mr. McCoy. Have you any in- 
structions for me?” ; 

“ Well, I guess Barry knows the ropes, 
don’t you, Barry? Low tide ll be at two 
twenty-nine. The A. A. A. officials will set 
up the timing trap about a mile south of 
the Daytona Beach pier. You know how 
them speed traps work, don’t you?” 

“T do!” Tinzie put in before Barry could 
speak. “I saw the trap working when the 
Dulcier ran off its record last winter.” 

“Good! You get down there quick as 
you can, kids. There’s a good, stiff wind 
blowing from the south to-day. You bet 
they waited for that wind! Now, Barry, 
I want to make this dramatic—to put it 


over with a punch. Let them run off their 
test, then you saunter up to the timing ma- 
chine, push up your goggles, and yell to the 
association man in a kind of casual way: 


‘Hey, there! Would you mind setting that 
trap for me? I’d kind of like to see what 
this old scow’ll do. Yeh, you can make it 
official, if you like. Yeh, this is a Dulcier 
stock car.” Then, you see, if you don’t 
knock out a new record, nobody will know 
it was a frame-up anyhow. Get me? Go 
ahead! I'll follow you.” 

The tide was still going out when they 
passed under the Daytona Beach pier and 
drove toward a point a mile away, where a 
number of automobiles made a dark cluster 
high up on the white sand. A man ran out 
and waved wildly when they approached, 
motioning them to pull up with the other 
cars, 

“ They’re racing here!” he yelled. 

Barry maneuvered the car a little too 
slowly to please him. 

“T’m telling you,” he shouted, “ there’s 
a car coming down the beach, going nearly 
two miles a minute! If it hits that bunch 
of junk, it ‘ll kill you both!” 

_ McCoy had drawn up and alighted in 
time to hear the latter remark. 
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“What bunch of junk?” he bristled. 
“ Say, you’re just spoiling for trouble, ain’t 
you?” 

The Gorgon engineer glared at ‘him, and 
came striding over. 

“ McCoy, are you going to race that 
car?” 

McCoy snorted. a 
“What are you folks fixing to pull off 
down here on the q. t., anyhow? Not fig- ~ 
uring to put anything over on the poor de- 

crepit old Dulcie, are you?” 

The engineer glanced nervously up the ~ 
beach. He appeared to regain his former ~~ 
confidence of manner. 

“* Just wait about five seconds more, Mac 
old dear, and you'll see! Clipped a hun- 
dred and five ten minutes ago, if you want 
to know. That licks your old time—and 
we're going to do better!” 

McCoy smiled unpleasantly. 

“ That’s pretty good—for a Gorgon. 
Did you put a brand-new engine into her 
this morning? What’s this the little sand- 
pipers along the beach are sayin’ about a 
pulsifier?” 

“Whoever told you that is a liar!” the 
Gorgon man shouted. ‘“ We’re running a 
stock car—measured and inspected. This 
test is absolutely official!” 

“ Uhuh! 
trap rigged up. Now that I happen to be 
here with the old boat, would you mind if 
we ran down the stretch—just once?” 

“ Oh, I knew that was coming,”’ the other 
sneered. “TI smelled you a mile off, I did, 
Mac!” 

“Here comes your snow plow,” McCoy 
warned him. 

A faint buzzing, like that of a distant air- 
plane, was drifting down the beach with 
the strong wind. Barry examined the salt 
mist for a gray speck, but it did not ma- 
terialize for a few seconds. 

He heard a faint clicking sound at the 
timer. 

“ He’s crossed!” a man cried out. 

The gray speck came buzzing down the 
beach in an unwavering straight line. Sud- 
denly, as it developed into the hood, body, 
and wheels of a dust-colored car, it was 
past them and whizzing toward the pier! 

“Pull around by the trap,” McCoy di- 
rected. “ Man, man, that bus was sure 
traveling! Let’s find out what they did.” 

A man tossed a Panama hat into the air, 
shouting: 

“ Thirty-four, one!” 





I see you’ve got the old time. — 
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“ What does that mean?” a man inquired 
of every one in general. 

McCoy examined a card in his hand. 

“ Barry, that was around a hundred five 
and a half. You’ve sure got to travel, 
son!” 

“I’m willing to start right now,” Barry 
declared. 

A crowd had gathered about them. Mc- 
Coy was shaking hands with the Automo- 
bile Association official, who was frankly 
displaying a great deal of surprise. Mc- 
Coy, it seemed, had been unable to keep 
his secret. 

“Do you want to be timed officially, 
Mac?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ Tsn’t this the car you used last winter?” 

“ Ves.” 

“ T’ll take a look at your engine.” 

The official lifted the hood of the Dul- 
cier, produced a folding yellow rule from a 
hip pocket, and made some rapid measure- 
ments. He peeped under the carburetor, 
ran his eye along the gas line, dropped to 
his hands and knees, completed the inspec- 
tion, and stood up. 

“ Go to it!” 

McCoy jumped down from the running 
board. He clapped Barry on the shoulders. 

“Let her go, Barry!” 

Barry drove off. They had gone about 
half a mile when Tinzie laid her hand firm- 
ly on his arm. 

“Slow down, Barry! This thing has 
gone far enough. I’m just beginning to 
understand a lot of things. Stop the car 
right now!” 

Barry slowed and stopped, pushed back 
his goggles, and gazed at his mechanician 
with bewilderment. 

“ What’s up?” 

“ The game you’re playing,” Tinzie said 
firmly. “ As I said, I’ve just begun to un- 
derstand you. You never saw a time trap 
before, did you, Barry?” 

He continued to gaze at her in bewilder- 
ment, but his eyes met two bright points of 
determination. 

“T really suspected it last night,” she 
went on quickly; “ first when you were 
driving, and later when you stopped. You 
know, when you drive a car built for such 
terrific speeds, you don’t keep the spark 
lever advanced all the time. You jiggle it. 
That’s point one. Point two is that you 
said you’d driven on this beach before. 
You can’t have, or you wouldn’t have de- 
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liberately tried to turn around in that high 
soft sand last night. You're a big bluffer, 
Barry Pepper—that’s what I mean! You 
never drove a racing car in your life. Move 
over!” 

“ Why, for the love of—” Barry began. 

“Slide over! I’m going to drive this 
race, Barry. I have driven this kind of car 
before.” 

“Tinzie!” he gasped. 
why—” 

“ Change seats!” 

Muttering, he slid over in the seat. Tin- 
zie took the wheel, and they started again. 

“T’m going to loaf along and give you a 
few pointers,” she went on, more gracious- 
ly. “TI explain this carefully, because 
you’ve got to help. You understand that’s 
the finish line back there, don’t you?” 

He nodded dazedly. 

“ The starting line is up here, a mile from 
it. Did you notice the gray wire stretched 
across the beach about an inch above the 
sand?” 

Barry nodded. 

“ Take a long look back. See those two 
stakes about twenty feet apart?” 

“ Yes.” 

“The wire is stretched between them, 
and we must drive between them, otherwise 
our crossing won’t be recorded. There’s 
another wire just like it at the starting line. 
See where the two men are standing by the 
telephone? We drive between those two 
stakes.” 

Tinzie swung into the faint tracks the 
Gorgon had made, passing over a dull gray 
span of wire, which ran up to an instru- 
ment where the men were standing. 

“ Now, when we come back, we ought to 
hit this wire at twenty-six hundred revo- 
lutions. If we don’t keep up that pace all 
the way down the stretch—” 

“TI see!” Barry said humbly. 

“ When we cross this wire,” Tinzie went 
on, “an electrical connection will be made 
through wires they’ve strung along the bank 
up there. The current clicks a magnet and 
starts a stop watch back thefe at the finish 
line. Then, when we roll over the wire at 
the finish line, the wire clicks the magnet 
again and stops the watch. The needle will 
indicate how many seconds and tenths of a 
second it has taken us to run that mile.” 

Tinzie glanced behind them. 

“This is far enough. It will give us a 
running start of more than a mile to the 
first wire.” 


“ You—you— 
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She looked at him gravely, as a mother 
might look at a small boy to whom she is 
giving detailed instructions upon the proper 
way to deport himself during his first day 
in school. 

“ You will have to attend to the carbu- 
retor adjustment on the dash. My arms 
aren’t long enough. I have three things to 
keep my eyes on—the beach, the meter, 
and the spark. You take care of the car- 
buretor. Watch the meter.” 

Throughout her entire length of five feet, 
Tinzie suddenly trembled. Then she sank 
down in her seat. 

“ All set?” 

Barry nodded indifferently. He still 
seemed a little dazed at the suddenness with 
which she had exposed him. 

The dull pain that had entered Tinzie’s 
heart was suddenly withdrawn. The cold- 
ness of her hands was forgotten. The hum 
of the motor went up with the rising sound 
that a piano gives out when a finger is run 
swiftly from the low to the high notes. It 
was all but lost in the increasing roar of 
the wind, and presently it shrank to the 
voice of an electric buzzer. 

“Tickle that spark!” she heard Barry 
shout in her ear. 

It looked 


She glanced at the indicator. 
like twenty-four hundred, but she couldn’t 


be sure. Barry was bent almost double, 
both hands at the nickeled knobs of the 
gas and air mixer. 

For some seconds before they shot across 
the starting line, Tinzie’s foot was down as 
far as it would go. She saw Barry’s fingers 
at the mixture knobs. She saw that the 
indicator appeared to have crept beyond 
zero, starting on its second trip around the 
dial, but that it was fluctuating. 

She returned her eyes to the trail of the 
Gorgon. The beach was a clean sweep to 
the dark patch away down on the left, 
where the cars were parked at the finishing 
line. She felt a little nervous about them, 
and wondered if she could run between the 
stakes without hitting some one. Then she 
= Barry’s fist in the act of rapping the 

ial. 

She understood. Somehow, in that mo- 
ment of uncertainty and indecision, she had 
lost footage. From that time on she kept 
her eyes on the sand, moving the spark 
lever, keying its position with the rise and 
fall of the whistling overtones in her ears. 

Every nerve in her body ached with 
Straining forward. The cluster of cars 
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flicked past. She throttled down, threw 
out the clutch, and they coasted. 

Half a mile beyond the line Tinzie 
pushed the brake pedal, turned off the ig- 
nition, and stopped the car. An ocean of 
warm, moist air seemed to be flowing past 
her. She heard the rumbling of the surf, 
and she suddenly became dizzy. Her heart 
fluttered. She was trembling. 

McCoy’s car slipped up beside them. 

“ Did Miss Boyd do that all by herself?” 
he demanded breathlessly. 

“ She did,” said Barry. 

“Well! The little lady has busted them 
wide open. Time thirty-three flat!” 

“ How fast?” Tinzie asked faintly. 

The dealer grinned. 

“ Better than a hundred and eight! Can 
you see that in the ads? ‘ Mere slip of a 
girl breaks all stock car records on Daytona 
Beach! One mile in thirty-three seconds!’ 
You’re nineteen years old, aren’t you, Miss 
Boyd?” 

“ Well, that will do for advertising pur- 
poses,” Tinzie agreed demurely. 

McCoy was racing his motor. 

“T’ve got to run along—get this on the 
wire. Oh, what a riot! Drop in any time, 
kids—your thousand dollars will be waiting 
for you.” 

Barry sat for some time in silence after 
McCoy had gone. He turned around in 
his seat and looked at Tinzie speculatively. 

“ Tinzie,” he said thoughtfully, “I kind 
of think you’re right, at that. Nobody ever 
told it to my face before, but I’m just what 
you said—I’m a bluffer, and I’m a liar!” 
He glanced away from her suddenly, and 
there was pain in his eyes. “It hurts a 
little to have you say it, that’s all. I never 
in my life wanted to make good for some- 
body as I’ve wanted to—for you. Ever 
since I hit that hog of yours, I’ve been 
wanting to—to show you I wasn’t a—a 
bum; but everything I’ve done seems to 
have made things worse and worse. I guess 
it isn’t in me,” he said sadly. “ Well, I 
suppose—”’ 

But before he could say any more Tinzie 
had seized his hand. There were tears in 
her eyes. 

“ Barry,” she wailed, “I didn’t mean it 
that way at all! You—you are imagina- 
tive—of course you are! If you weren’t, 
where would I be now? I—I took the 
wheel away from you—oh, it was out of 
pure selfishness! I was afraid the chance 
to win that thousand dollars would be lost. 
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I knew you’d drive the best you could, but 
tf...” 

She gulped, and then took a fresh start. 

“ Barry, I realized then how we can go 
on working together—just beautifully! It’s 
been puzzling me for days, and it came over 
me in a flash. You have such perfectly 
wonderful ideas, but you—you need some 
one to—to work out the details, to—to sit 
on you occasionally. From now on, I’m 
going to do that. You're not going to start 
any silly old orange g-grove, are you? I— 
I want you m-myself!” 

“You do?” 

She was in his arms. 

“ Barry—always!” 

The world was started and will probably 
crash into final oblivion with just that kind 
of kiss—a kiss hot with the breath of ro- 
mance and bitter with the taste of salt mist 
—or tears. 

A moment afterward a red roadster sidled 
up, and a young man—the Gorgon engi- 
neer, with whom McCoy had exchanged 
compliments—hastened over and _ seized 
Barry by the arm. 

“ Aren’t you Lieutenant Pepper?” he 
asked breathlessly. 

“T was,” Barry admitted. 
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“Then no wonder!” the young man 
breathed, and grinned widely. “I thought 
I recognized you. You drove General 
Hamilton’s car in France before you got 
your commission, didn’t you?” 

Barry nodded. 

“Then you must be the same one who 
drove that Laurier in the Paris races right 
after the armistice, aren’t you?” 

“Why, yes,” said Barry, knitting his 
brows. 

“ And didn’t you do a lot of racing out 
at Indianapolis before the war?” 

“T drove in a couple of races there,” 
Barry said. 

The young man’s eyes were sparkling. 

“T thought I knew who you were! Rea- 
son I’m asking is, we’d very much like to 
make you an offer. I didn’t know till just 
now that you were back in the game. Now, 
we'd very much like—” 

“T’m not back in the game,” Barry 
stopped him firmly. “I’m starting an 
orange grove at Vingo. I’m through with 
tearing around, chasing rainbows, and all 
that nonsense. I'll never drive a car faster 
than eighty miles an hour again as long as 
I live, because—well, because I’m going to 
settle down!” 

END 
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I woutp go back to you, 
And the dear, sweet dreams renew— 
You who are to me 
Basil and rosemary, 
And all fair things that are 
Under the mountain star. 


With you I would hear again 
The whippoorwill’s clear refrain, 
And the vespers of the thrush 
Haunting the twilight hush, 
And the katydid shrilling sharp 
On its staccato harp. 


I would see the fireflies light 
The marges of the night, 
And the new moon lifting up 
Its love-brimmed silver cup. 
These fond dreams to renew 
I would go back to you! 


Clinton Scollard 





